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PREFACE. 


The  following  work  is  the  result  of  observations 
made  on  several  journeys  in  La  Plata  and  Chile,  and 
during  a  long  residence  in  the  latter  country.  The 
Author  having  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres  to  erect  in  that  city  the 
machinery  for  a  national  mint,  made  a  voyage  to 
England  in  furtherance  of  this  object.  During  his 
passage  he  employed  most  of  his  time  in  arranging 
his  notes  relative  to  the  trade,  manufactures,  re- 
sources, and  government  of  Chile,  with  a  view  to 
publication. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  in  June,  1825,  he  com- 
pared these  notes  with  the  subject  matter  of  his 
letters  and  journals,  written  as  the  events  occurred, 
and  forwarded  to  London ;  these  suppUed  him  with 
still  more  extensive  materials  for  the  accomplish- 
ment  of  his  purpose.  On  showing  these  to  several 
liter^y  friends,  he  was  encouraged  to  extend  his  ob- 
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servations  to  the  form  under  which  they  now  ap- 
pear; he  was  the  more  induced  to  listen  to  these 
suggestions  on  finding,  upon  his  return  to  England, 
the  numerous  misconceptions  which  were  enter- 
tained, and  the  incorrect  accounts  which  had  been 
published  relative  to  these  countries. 

The  author  having  in  a  short  space  of  time  com- 
pleted the  machipery  before  alluded  to,  is  now  obli- 
ged to  return  to  Buenos  Ayres  in  pursuance  of  his 
contract,  and  to  commit  his  manuscript  to  the  hands 
of  the  publisher  without  its  having  undergone  the 
revision  he  had  intended. 

He  may,  therefore,  with  some  reason,  claim  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  reader,  for  such  inaccuracies  and  de- 
fects of  style  and  arrangement  as  he  is  conscious 
pervades  it.  He  has  diligently  devoted  all  the  time 
he  could  spare  to  the  prosecution  of  this  object,  both 
in  the  collection  of  matter,  and  in  the  laborious  pre- 
paration of  the  numerous  maps,  plans,  and  drawings, 
given  in  these  volumes. 

For  the  convenience  of  folding,  the  maps  have 
been  reduced  to  their  present  small  size  by  the  en- 
graver. The  map  of  the  portion  of  Chile  between 
Valparaiso  and  Mendoza  is  made  from  actual  survey 
by  the  author ;  the  other  large  map  is  nearly  alto- 
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^her  original,  and  prepared  principally  from  his 
own  obsearrationa,  assisted  by  information  from  per- 
sons in  the  country  qualified  to  afford  it.  The  ge- 
neral map  of  Chile  contains  merely  the  names  of 
places,  leaving  out  all  traces  of  the  mountainous  ra- 
mifications,  which,  upon  so  small  a  scale,  would  have 
caused  confusion,  and  have  made  the  map  unintelli- 
gible. The  plates  are  all  made  from  drawings  pre- 
pared by  the  author ; — they  are  ably  lithographed 
by  Mr.  Tell  Baynes  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Parris,  and  it  is 
hoped  will  illustrate  the  subjects  they  are  intended 
to  explain. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Author  to  have  given 
some  account  of  the  natural  history  of  Chile,  but  he 
found  it  impossible  from  want  of  time.  In  the  bo- 
tanical department,  he  made  during  his  residence  in 
Chile,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Mendoza,  upwards  of  two 
hundred  drawings,  including  several  novel  genera ; 
the  remainder  being  nearly  all  new  species  of  known 
genera,  illustrated  by  descriptions,  and  he  has 
materials  for  nearly  an  equal  number  of  others. 
For  the  satisfaction  of  such  of  his  readers  as  feel  an 
interest  in  these  pursuits  he  has  added  in  the  Ap- 
pendix a  list  of  the  plants  described  in  his  drawings. 
In  the  ornithological  department  there  is  also  added 
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Adobei,  sun-dried  bricks. 
Aguardientej,  ardent  spirits. 
Alcalde^  justice  of  the  peace. 
Alemede,  public  walk. 
Alfalfa,  dover. 
Algarroba,  the  caroba  tr^ 
AhjamientOy  lodgmg. 
Araucanos,     Indians    in     the 

southern  parts  of  Chile. 
Ardpe,  syrup  from  wild  berries. 
Ardpe  de  ckanar,  sjrup  of  Uie 

fruit  of  the  chana. 
Ardpe  deptquUlinj  syrup  of  ber« 

ries  of  lydum  bushes. 
Arriero,  muleteer. 
Arroba,    a    weight    equal    to 

twenty-five  pounds  Spanish. 
Arroba,  a  measure. 
Asado,  roasted  meat. 
AieniUtas,    contractors^    slave 

company. 
Asesor,  legal  adviser. 
Asientos,  small  pieces  of  land 

left  in  possession  of  the  In- 
dians. 
Audiencia,  court  of  justice. 
Avellano,  hazel  nut. 

Baguales,  wild  horses. 
Balsa,  a  floaty  or  raft. 
Banos,  baths. 


Barbaruria,  a  ^^at»  of  laige- 

grained  whefil* 
Bojfeta,  coarse  woollen  doth 

made  in  Chile. 
BeUota,  afineipeoiesoflaKk 
Benehntca,  winged  bug  of  Men- 

do«a. 
Bodega,  shoj^  «bed,  in  which 

wioe  is  medfib  and  stored. 
Boloi, heXi&. 
Boleta  de  vcnia,  bill  of  atie^ 

agreement. 
BombiUo,,  tube  thxougih  which 

mate  is  sipped 
BoHca,  alarge  earthen  winejar. 
Brazero,  chaffing-dish. 
Brea,  mineral  pitch. 

CahUdo,  office  (^justice. 
Cacique,  chief/  king. 
Calesa,  an  open  chaise* 
CaUe^  street. 
Camara  de  apelacione$9  court 

of  appeaL 
Camara  de  justicia,   court  of 

justice. 
Canada,  a  Imxid  ditch« 
Candeal,  red-bearded  wheat. 
Cantaro,  an  earthen  jug. 
Capachos,  hide  bags  used  in 

wine  making. 
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Caiita,  a  species  of  green  parrot. 

Cebo,  tallow. 

Chacara,  garden. 

Charqui,  dried  beef. 

Chicka,  fermented  liquor  pre- 
pared by  the  Indians. 

Cigarillo,  or  Cigarro  en  hoja, 
a  small  dgar. 

Coca,  a  leaf  of  the  erjthrosilum 

-  chewed  bjr  the  Indians. 

Cocido,  must  from  grapes. 

CoUnOy  a  sort  of  cane  pecuHar- 
to  Chile. 

Ccmmercianies,  merchants^  deal- 
ers. 

Cofttra'-yerro,  mark  put  on 
cattle  when  sold. 

CoHsulado,  commercial  court  of 
justice. 

Corraly  a  sort  of  pound  in  which 
horses  are  kept. 

Cogtal,  a  hide  bag  which  holds 
a  fanega  of  com. 

Cauque,  fermented  liquor  pre- 
pued  by  the  Indians. 

CuestUy  hilL 

Curague,  fermented  liquor  pre- 
pared by  the  Indians. 

Diesmo,  tenths  tithe. 
Domadores,    horse-breaker^ 
herdsman. 

Estancia,  cattle  farm. 

EstancOy  monopoly  granted  or 
retained  by  the  government. 

Estero,  harbour. 

Estrado,  a  low  mud  bench^  ge- 
nerally covered  with  a  car- 
pet. 


Fanega,  a  measure  equal  to 
two  and  a  half  English 
bushels. 

Faxa,  woollen  sash. 

FrijdleSy  French  beans. 

Frasco,  a  measure  containing 
about  two-thirds  of  a  quart 

Grano,  grain* 
Grassa,  grease. 

Guanaco,  an  animal  of  the  deer 
kind. 

Habilitado^cfp'lieepeT, 
Hacienda,  an  estate,  farm. 
Hac^endado,  land-owner,  far- 
mer. 

Inlendente  gobemador,  chief 
municipal  officer  of  a  pro- 
vince or  town. 

Intendencia  gobemador,  his 
court,  or  office. 

Juez  del  partido,  constable  of 
the  district. 

Junta,  council,  committee,  for 
state  purposes. 

Lasso,  a  missile  weapon  made 

of  hide. 
Letrado,  doctor  learned  in  the 

law. 
Lugares,  reservoirs. 

Machete,  a  cutlass  used  by  the 

Indians* 
Macki,  Indian  soothsayer. 
Madrina,  mare  which  leads  a 

troop  of  mules. 
Malal,  Indian  fortification. 
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Malon,  robbery^  suiprise^  mur-i 

der. 
Marco,  Mark>  eight  ounces. 
Matanza,  slaughtering  place. 
McUesito,    calabash    in   which 

yerba  is  infused. 
Matrtz,  principal  church. 
Misa  de  Gracias,  thanksgiving. 
Manie,  a   game    played  with 

cards. 

Onza,  ounce. 

Otorgar,  to  grant>  to  accede  to. 

Palangana,  a  deep  silver  dish. 
;  Palos,  stripes  with  a  cane. 

Pantano,  lake,  swamp. 

Para   hacer   saber,   to    make 
known. 

Patio,  court-yard. 

Payla,  a  large  copper  pan. 

Peleucones,  old  royalists. 

Petaca,  a  box  made  of  hide. 

Piara,  a  troop  of  eight  mules. 

Plaza,  square. 

Pokicra,  green  vitriol. 

Poricho,  a  sort  of  doak. 

Prorrata,  impressment  of  mules 
and  horses. 

Puebh,  village. 

PuetUe,  bridge. 

Pulperia,  liquor-shop. 

Pulpero,  keeper  of  a  pulperia. 

Puna,  the  sensation  felt  on  as- 
cending high  mountains. 


Spanish. 


Rancho,  a  hut. 
Rdfoso,  a  triangular  ahawL 
Besguaiero,  custom-house  offi- 
cers. 
Rio,  river. 

Samochado.    See  Chicha. 
StUon,  woman's  saddle. 

Tenienie,  lieutenant. 
Terremotos,   violent  shocks  of 

earthquakes. 
Tinajas,  large  earthen  jars  used 

in  making  Wine. 
Tolderias,  Indian  encampments. 
Toqui,  general-in-chief  of  the 

Indians. 
Trapiche,  water-milL 
Travesia,  desert. 
Tremblores,  slight    shocks    of 

earthquakes. 
TribuTial  de  Cuentas,  account 

and  audit  office. 
Trigo  bianco,  white  wheat. 

Fara,  Spanish  yard.        ' 
Visto  bueno,  approvaL 

Uingues,  a  race  of  Indians  re- 
sembling Europeans. 

Ulmen,  general  of  Indians. 

Ulpa,  a  mixture  of  barley  meal 
and  water. 


Quadra,  land-measure.  Yerba,  herb  of  Paraguay. 

Quartel,  soldier's  quarters,  bar- 
racks. Zandia,  water-melon. 
Quebrada,  ravine,  valley. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


LONDON  TO  BUENOS  AYRES,  AND  THENCE  TO 

BARRANQUITOS. 

Project  for  setting  up  Copper  Mills  in  Chile.<-<  Leave  England. — 
Arrive  at  Buenos  Ayres. — Journey  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Bar- 
ranquitoSy  on  the  road  to  Mendoasa,  across  the  Pampa  country. 

Offers  having  been  made  to  me  in  the  year  1818 
to  undertake  an  enterprise  of  some  magnitude  in 
Chile,  I  embarked  with  a  friend  a  very  considerable 
capital  in  the  speculation.  It  was  our  intention  to 
erect  a  very  extensive  train  of  machinery  in  that 
country  for  refining,  rolling,  and  manufacturing 
copper  into  sheathing.  The  inducements  were  pow- 
erful and  alluring.  Copper  of  fine  quality  wais  said 
to  be  procured  in  abundance  from  the  mines  of 
Chile,  and  could  be  purchased  for  about  half  the 
price  it  bore  in  the  English  markets.  Nearly  all 
the  copper  raised  in  the  country  was  exported  in 
its  crude  state  to  the  East  Indies,  its  islands,  and 
China,  in  return  for  manufactured  goods ;  and  as  all 
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the  copper  sheathing  consumed  in  the  extensive  ship- 
building there  carried  on  was  sent  from  .England, 
the  inference  was  irresistible,  that,  upon  the  given 
data,  an  immense  fortune  might  rapidly  be  made 
in   the  proposed    speculation: — especially  as    coal 
might,  it  w^  said,  l^procured  for  Shingin  Chile, 
and  labour  was  not  one-fourth  of  the  cost  it  bore  in 
England ;  added  to  this,  the  demand  for  sheet  copper 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific  was  also  said  to  be  very 
great,  particularly  in   the  sugar  manufactories  of 
Peru.     These  tales  were  magnified  by  the  South 
American  deputies  then  in  London ;  and  from  the 
two  Chile  ambassadors  I  received  strong  assurances 
that  the  government  would  afford  every  facility, 
protection,  and  assistance,  to  an  enterprise  of  such 
vast  importance  to  that  infant   country.     Under 
these  flattering  prospects,  I  dispatched  for  Chile,  in 
different  vessels,  about  one  hundred  tons'  wei^t  of 
machinery,  and  embarked  with  my  wife  in  a  mer- 
chant brig,  called  the  Little  Sally,  with  about  70 
tons  of  machinery,  implements,  and  baggage  ;  taking 
with  me  several  very  skilful  workmen,  engineers, 
millwrights,  and  refiners.     A  surgeon  of  consider- 
able   professional    merit,    Mr.   Thomas  Leighton,^ 
who   was    engaged  in  the  Chileno  naval   service, 
offered  to  accompany  us,   an  offer  I  rejoiced  at; 
arid   it   will   be   seen   in   the   sequel    what   essen- 
tial  service  this   meritorious    gentleman    extended 
towards  us  in  the  diflSiculties  we  encoimtered  on  our 
journey ;  services  which  I  shall  ever  remember  with 
the  deepest  gratitude.     We  left  the  Downs  on  the 
26th  January,  1819,  having  been  previously  detained 
there  above  three  weeks,  by  contrary  winds  and 
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violent  gales;  rfter  a  very  favourable  passage  of  51 
days,  we  made  Cape  Saint  Mary,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  river  Plate,  and  after  two  days'  careful  pilotage 
in  asceiding^this  sho^Uy-irfver,  we  ancihored  on  the 
eveniiag  of  22d  Marchi'in  the  outer  roads  of  Biienos 
A5^es.  None'  but  v^ry  small  vessels  drawing  little 
wata^  can*  enter  the  inner  roads  ;  the  otiter  roads; 
where  we  were  oUiged  to  anchor,  are  nine  miles  from 
thd  town.  Next  mbming  we  landed,  two  hours 
bdng  occupied  in  rowing  from  the  vessel  to  the 
b6adi;  our  impr^sions^  upon  landing  were  in  sad 
discordance  with  tiie  notions  of  grandeur  whidi  we 
had  been  led'  to  form  from  the  reports  of  those 
who  had  visited  this  dty,  as  well  as  from  books 
of  ti^vels  respecting  the  country.  The  water 
close  to  tihe  shore  runs' so  very  shoal,  that  t>ur 
sxhsfll  boat  could  not  approach  nearer  than  50  yards 
fttm  the  beach  ^  a  ntUnber  of  carts  being  in  attend- 
ance to  take  us  from'the  boat,  we  entered  one  of 
them:  this  Vehide  was  like  riothiag_we Jhaiijseen 
befbre-^it  was  of  the  rudest  construction^— -the 
bottom  was  a  square  frame  of  wood,  with  some 
sticks  laid  across*  #-!— it  wais  open  before  and  behind ; 
tbe  two  sides  about  breast  high  were  made  Of  rough 
stidcs,  bound  together  witJi  strips  of  hide ;  the  wheels 
were  of  very  large  diameters,  and  of  very  clumsy 
construeticm,  the  axletree  being  of  wood ;  there  was* 
not,  in  fact,  a  piece  of  iron  in  the  whole  structure; 
it  was  drawn  by  two  horses  abreast, 'one  of  them 
nloimted  by  an  Indian  looking  rider,  of  strange 
appearaiice,  and  still  stranger  costimie ;  a  loose  hide 
was'  in  the  bottom  of  the  cart,  on  which  we  stood, 
there  being  no  seat :  the  sight  of  this  first  specimen 
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of  South  American  handicraft  was  ominous,  and 
depressing.  We  were  landed  at  a  kind  of  jetty, 
called  the  Mole,  formed  of  rough  blocks  of  mica 
slate ;  the  houses  fronting  the  beach  I  mistook  for 
gaols,  as  they  had  no  glass  sashes,  and  the  open  win- 
dows were  defended  by  iron  gratings ;  but  on  entering 
the  town,  I  found  all  the  houses  constructed  in  the 
same  manner,  mostly  of  one  ground  floor;  their 
deserted  appearance,  and  shabby  exterior,  bore  more 
the  semblance  of  gaols  than  the  habitations  of  an 
industrious,  civilized,  and  free  people.  As  it  is  my 
intention  at  some  future  period  to  describe  Buenos 
Ayres  in  detail — its  government,  statistics,  and 
resources,  I  shall  not  now  enter  into  any  further 
particulars  respecting  the  city,  but  proceed  to 
describe  the  preparations  for  my  journey  across 
the  coimtry  of  La  Plata  to  Chile.  We  went  to 
the  English  hotel,  at  that  time  kept  by  a  Mrs. 
Hunt,  from  whom  we  received  great  civility  and 
attention ;  but  the  want  of  accommodation  induced 
us  to  look  out  for  better  quarters,  and  I  encountered 
much  difficulty  in  procuring  a  lodging.  We  entered 
the  houses  of  a  great  many  families,  whom  we 
were  told  were  likely  to  receive  lodgers,  they  all 
expressed  great  readiness  to  accommodate  us,  until 
they  learned  that  a  lady  was  of  the  party,  when 
they  at  once  refused  to  receive  us ;  at  length  we 
found  a  family  who  agreed  to  accommodate  us 
during  our  proposed  short  stay  in  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  head  of  this  family  was  Don  Jose  Maria  Cal- 
deron  ;  he  was  an  old  Spaniard,  whose  fortunes  had 
been  ruined  by  the  events  of  the  revolution ;  he  was 
about  60  years  of  age,,  and  held  the  situation  of 
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vista  (or  searcher)  at  the  Custom  House ;  his  wife 
was  an  agreeable,  lively  woman,  a  sister  of  General 
Belgrano,  who  then  commanded  the  national  patriot 
forces  in  Upper  Peru  ;  the  family  consisted  of  eight 
children — ^two  sons  established  in  business  in  Men- 
doza-^another  in  Spain — one  in  the  army  with  Bel- 
grano— another  a  clerk  in  the  Secretary  of  Stated 
oflSice — a  promising  lad  educating  in  the  college — - 
and  two  daughters :  the  amount  they  demanded  for 
the   accommodation  of  myself  and  my  wife  was 
extremely  moderate,  seventeen  dollars  for  our  stay 
(three  guineas  and  a  half).     I  shall  give  an  accoimt 
of  our  first  day's  entertainmept  as  a  sample  of  the 
accommodation  we  received.     At  dinner,  we  were 
placed  side  by  side,  at  the  top  of  the  family  table, 
the  usual  seat  of  guests,  according  to  the  Spanish 
custom.     Three  black  female  slaves  waited  at  table : 
we  had  about  twenty  dishes,  of  diflTerent  sorts,  one 
brought  on  as  soon  as  another  was  removed;  we 
had  bread  and  vermicelli  soup,  different  kinds  of 
stews,   and  bouillis  of  beef,  roast  veal,  salads  of 
lettuce,  and  dishes  of  different  vegetables,  dressed  in 
oil.  Our  hosts  wished  to  press  upon  us  plates  served 
from  every  dish  in  succession — ^they  wejpe  extremely- 
solicitous  to  make  us  eat  more   than  we  wished. 
After  dinner  one  of  the  slaves  said  a  long  unin- 
telligible grace ;  upon  the  conclusion  of  which  all 
the  family  crossed  themselves  upon  their  foreheads, 
mouths,  and  breasts :  the  cloth  was  not  removed,  but 
was  kept  for  the  dessert,  which  consisted  of  a  pro- 
fusion of  ripe  figs,  peaches,  nectarines,  apples,  pears, 
and  oranges;    nothing  but  water  was   drunk  at 
dinner,  or  afterwards ;   a  bason  and  towel  wer^ 
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brought j  in  which  all.  the  company  washed  thek 
hands,  in  the  ^9nie  watqr^  it  bei^g  first  presented  to 
xj^i  they  thep  rose  from  the.i;able,,wd  retired  ^ 
their  siesta,  or  aft^rnoon!s  sleep. 

,  These  kind  people  displayed  .mm^  anxiety  ta  ao- 
commodate .  their  meals  to  our .  t^ste,  an4  provided 
for  us  at  morning  and  evening  tea  and  coffee,  which 
they  never  were  in  the  habit  of  t^Idng  themsely^ : 
their  pirindpal  meal  was  supper,  of  which  they  p^r- 
too|c  at  midnight*  ? 

.,  The  artisani^  brought  out  by  m^  were  boarded  and 
lodged  at  a.  t^yem.  My  first  care  was  to  ^^a,nge  for 
the  transhipment  of  my  m^hineiy  to  CfrHe,  and  the 
preparation  for  our  journey.  .  From  all  perso.i3U3,,both 
natiyea  and  English,  I  h^eard  dreadful  account^  of  t^be 
state  of  th^  coimtry:  ib/^Ji£<mtaniero,  as  the  roving 
murderoiis.  brigand^  of  Artjgas, ,  a  w^U-^own.  ^- 
tious  pieartisan,  were  called,  ov^j;-rjan  th§  cftuntry 
between  Buenos  Ayresi.^nd  CJhite,  so  as,  nearly  to 
in^re^t  aU.com:9^unication ;  and  our,  deterxoination 
to  cross  the  countiy  was  locked  upon  ^  ^  d^p^rate 
attwq>t  scarce^  to  be  aoocnnp^Bhed ;  blilt  in  the 
several  ac^ounta  related  to  me  I  could  not  trai;e  any 
sufficient  evidence  ta  induce  met  to  lay  aside  iny  in- 
tentioiu  The  principal  circumstance  whiqh  produped 
this  determinatipn,  was  the  jHregn^cy  of  iny  wife : 
by  preferring  the  Iwd  journey  to  th^  sea  voyage, 
we  expected,  we  .should  reach  QhUe  before  the 
period  of  her  accouchement*  Having  been  invited 
to  a  conference  witji  t^e.  Secretary  pf  Stat^,  I  cpn- 
sulted  with  him  respecting  my  intended  journey. 
He  assured  me  that  little  danger  was  to  be  appre- 
hended fron^the  Montonero,  as  they  had  been  driven 
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by  ifefe  trends  6f  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  oppoisdte  banks 
g(  the  Parana  into  the  province  of  Entre  Rios ;  the 
Interiw'  of  the  country,  he  said,  was  very  unsettled, 
and  he  d'oubted  much  that  we  couM  proceed  along 
the  r^tdar  post-road,  but  he  thought  we  might 
venture  across  the  Pampas  by  a  more  southern  route. 
After  weighing  circumstances  seriously,  we  finally 
resolved  upon  the  land  journey.  I  had  brought  with 
Mie  £rom  England  a  caravan  for  the  purpose  of 
crossing  the  country,  but  in  this  respect  fresh  difB- 
eolties  wa*e  stajrted :  it  was  said  that  the  road  was 
cut  into  deep  ruts ;  and  as  the  width  between  the 
wheels  df  the  carriages  of  the  country  was  consider- 
ably greater  than  that  of  our  English  vehicles,  I 
was  assured  that  we  should  travel  in  the  caravan 
with  great  dlflfculty.  As '  all  agreed  in  tttftg^  respect, 
and  as  I  did  not  wii3h  to  encounter  the  risk-  of  stop- 
ple iq>on  the  road,  I  judged  it  expedient  to^  pur- 
chase a  carriage  at  Buenos  Ayres,  which  I  was  told 
coold  easily  be  disposed  of  in  Mendoza.  For  this  I 
psaA  560  ddl^rs,  a  sum,  at  the  rate  of  exchange 
at  that  time,  eqtiAv^leni  to  112/.  10^.  I  hired 
four  native  drivers  for  ihe  journey,  one  fbr  each 
horse  intended  to  idraw  the  coach.  They  vrere  men 
accustomed  to  travel  the  road,  and  were  acquainted 
with  all  the  different  routes :  they  i^ere  paid  accord- 
ing to  their  experience,  one  at  50  dollars^  another  at 
4iOi  the  third  at  80,  ahd  the  foiurth  at  25  dollars 
for  the  journey,  which  was  computed  at  900  miles. 
Having,  at  severeil  inteatviews  with  the  S^(*etary  of 
State,  made  him  fiilly  acquainted  with  the  object  of 
my  journey  to  Chile,  he  suggested  that  greater  ad- 
vantages would  accrue  to  me  by  settling  in  the  La 
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Plata  country^  and  pointed  out  Ck)rdoya  as  an  admi- 
rable  scite  for  the  erection  of  my  extensive  machii^ry, 
dweUing  with  great  eiilogium  upon  the  richness  of 
thecopjerminrthere;  but  the  o^ect  of  his  greatest 
anxiety  was  the  obtaining  a  portion  of  the  coining 
machinery  then  on  its  passage  from  England  to 
Chile,  which  I  intended  to  offer  for  the  use  of  the 
Chilian  Government,  and  proffered  every  advan- 
tage I  might  wish  for  that  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  Government  to  grant,  provided  I  could  arrange 
my  affairs  so  as  to  settle  in  Buenos  Ayres  in  pref^ence 
to  Chile.  This  I  assured  him  was  now  out  of  the 
question,  as  my  measures  had  been  already  prospec- 
tively taken,  and  could  not  be  cancelled.  He  how- 
ever expressed  his  hope  that  at  some  fature  time 
some  arrangement  might  be  made,  with  this  view ; 
he  offered  his  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  my  enter- 
prize,  granted  an  unsolicited  order  for  the  tranship- 
ment of  the  machinery  I  had  brought  with  me  free 
of  the  usual  transit  duties,  gave  me  a  passport 
across  the  coimtry  for  myself  and  retinue,  without 
exacting  the  usual  heavy  stamp  duty,  and  begged  I 
would  apply  to  him  for  any  assistance  it  was  in  his 
power  to  grant.  I  was  extremely  gratified  with 
the  attentions  he  showed  me,  as  a  satisfactory 
illustration  of  that  good  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  South  American  Governments  in  favour  of 
British  enterprize  which  I  had  been  led  to  expect  I 
should  assuredly  meet  with. 

Having  completed  the  arrangements  for  the  tran- 
shipment of  my  machinery,  and  taken  the  necessary 
measures  respecting  the  coach,  I  prepared  for  my 
departure.     Horses  cannot  be  procured  for  sudi 
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a  journey  at  the  several  post-houses  along  the  road 
but  by  a  licence  from  the  post-office  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
for  which  certain  charges  are  made.  One  of  these 
duirges  is  a  tenth  of  the  whole  sum  fixed  by  law  as 
the  price  of  horse-hire  for  the  whole  journey,  called 
la  decima  parte :  another  of  the  charges,  called  la 
parte,  is  an  arbitrary  charge.  The  duties  exacted  at 
the  post-office  were  as  follows  : — 

Dollars.  Reals. 

La  parte 12       1 

La  dadma  parte,  one-tenth  part  of  293 
dollars,  2  reals,  the  estiniatod  chaige 
of  post-hire  of  eight  horses  to  Mendoza. .         29      2 


41       3 

equal  to  nine  pounds  six  shillings  sterling. 

The  chaige  allowed  to  be  levied  by  the  po6t*mas«- 
ters  had  been,  from  long  established  usage,  fixed 
at  the  following  rate  for  each  carriage-horse,  one 
real,  6d.  per  league  on  the  road  from  Buenos  Ayres 
to  Mendoza ;  for  each  saddle-horse  and  each  peck* 
horse  half  a  real  per  league  to  San  Luis,  a  distance 
of  218  leagues,  and  one  real  per  league  thence  to 
MendoKa,  a  distance  of '82  leagues.  All  the  arrange- 
ment being  completed,  our  departure  was  fixed  for 
the  5th  April. 

Our  whole  sist-out  would  in  most  other  countries 
have  appeared  ludicrous.  Our  luggage  was  packed 
before  and  behind  the  body  of  the'  coach,  and  covered 
wiih  hides,  as  was  also  the  top  of  the  coach.  The 
fellies  of  the  wheel  were  lashed  with  strips  of  wetted 
hide,  whidi  as  they  dried  served  by  their  contraction 
to  strengthen  them. 
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Other  strips  of  hide  were  carried  &(mi  the  nav^s  to 
the  fellies,  and  twisted  by  means  of  pieces  of  wood, 
the  ends  of  Which  rested  on  the  iq>oke6,  and  fnrlh^r 
strengthened  the  crazy  wheels.  There  was  a  strong 
pole  to  the  coach,  which  was  to  be  drawn  by  fonr 
horses,  harnessed,  if  harness  it  could  be  called, 
by  a  rope  made  of  slips  of  hide  fastened  to  the 
girths  of  the  horses,  tor  in  this  country  a  horse 
never  draws  by  a  collar.  The  leaders  were  in  like 
manner  harnessed  to  a  clumsy  piece  of  wood  fastened 
to  the  end  of  the  pole.  Each  horse  had  its  rider ; 
every  thing  was  prepared  on  the  evening  of  the  5ih 
April,  1819,  and  the  horses  were  brought  out;  but, 
as  is  usual  in  this  country,  so  many  delays  occurred 
as  to  make  it  necessary  to  ddTer  our  departure  till 
the  next  morning. 

April  6.-r— About  six  o'clock  we  again  made  an 
eflfort  to  depart ;  our  stock  of  provisions,  consisting 
of  bread,  biscuit,  tea,  sugar,  &c.  were  stowed  vmA&t 
the  seats  of  the  coach,  and  several  small  boxes  were 
taken  into  the  vehicle.  It  was  half-*past  eight  be- 
fore we  were  able  to  start ;  my  wife,  myself,  and 
two  of  my  men,  rode  inside  the  coach ;  the  dodt/or 
and  three  others  of  them  on  hmseback ;  we  had 
also  two  pack  horses  loaded — all  the  animals 
were  of  a  very  sorry  kind.  The  coach  body  was 
old,  and  hung  by  means  of  pieces  of  hide  which  went 
imder  it,  and  were  supported  upon  four  pieces  of 
iron  instead  of  springs,  two  before  and  two  behind, 
secured  to  a  sort  of  frame-work,  which  held  the 
hind  wheels  to  the  fore-carriage  instead  of  a  perch. 
It  was  a  quarter  past  nine  before  we  cleared  the  city 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  owing  to  many  stoppages  oo 
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casioned  bj  the  ox  ca^tB,  which  were  coming  into 
the  aty  in  traiii9>  with  the  daily  supplies  for  the 
inhabitants. 

The  country  for  some  distance,  after  leaving  the 
suburbs^  is  principally  laid  out  in  gardens  and 
orchards  of  peach  and  apple  trees.  The  fences  are 
mostly  in  good  order»  and  sufficiently  high,  com- 
posed qS^  American  aloe,  sometimes  of  cactus,  grow- 
ii^  80  thjjslcly  as  to  be  impenetrable  by  cattle — a  dry 
ditch  generally  runs  outside  the  froce. 

Our  course  was  8  W  by  8.     Our  party  hid  none 
of  them  been  used  to  riding;    they  were  conse- 
quently awkward  raougfa;    and  this  drew  forth 
pe^  of  laughter  from  the  peons  in  our  employ- 
ment, 8$  well  as  from  the  many  gaudioe  whom  we 
m^  going  toward  the  city,  and   who,  being  ac- 
customed to  ride  from  the  moment  they  are  able  to 
sit  upright,  are  all  most  excellent  horsemen.    At 
t^i  a.  m.  we  reached  the  little  village  of  San  Jos^  de 
FlcHres ;  at  half-past  eleven  we  reached  an  estancia, 
or  cattle  farm,  where  two  or  three  of  our  postillions 
chaitged  their  sorry  beasts.    At  twelve  our  course 
was  W  by  8 ;  then  W ;  we  were  here  assailed  by 
multitudes  of  flies  and  other  winged  insects,  which 
annoyed  us  greatly.      On  approaching  the  little 
village  of  Morron,  the  road  turns  8,  and  afterwards 
S  W ;  the  village  consists  of  five  neat  Inrick  houses, 
about  which  lai^e  flocks  of  pigeons  were  seen ;  im- 
ng^Qse  nunib^rs  are  bred  here  for  the  supply  of 
Quenos    Ayres.      By   this    time    almost   all   the 
stiiTups  of  my  equestrian  companions  had  failed, 
notwithstanding  they  were  all  new,  and  had  been 
purdiQsed  fer  the  journey  of  the  most  respectable 
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dealers  in  Buenos  Ayres ;  they  were  replaced  with- 
out much  trouble,  by  strips  of  hide  cut  from  the 
covering  of  our  baggage ;  the  peons'  knives,  and 
their  dexterity  in  the  use  of  them,  were  of  great 
service  to  us.  But  the  necessity  of  replacing  the 
iMToken  stirrups  caused  considerable  delay.  One  of 
my  Englishmen,  who  had  never  been  on  horseback 
before,  was  unable  to  ride  his  horse  any  further,, 
and  was  obliged  to  get  up  behind  the  coach  and  sit 
upon  the  luggage.  The  horse  of  another  was 
knocked  up,  so  that  the  coach  was  frequently 
stof^ied  to  allow  him  to  come  up — the  horse  he  had 
recently  changed  being  little  better  than  the  one 
from  which  he  had  dismounted.  This  afforded  no 
small  degree  of  mirth  to  two  gaucho  soldiers,  who 
had  overtaken  us,  and  who- amused  themselves  by 
flogging  on  our  unfortunate  Englishman's  jaded 
horse.  At  length  one  of  the  soldiers  lassoed  a  stray 
horse,  which  he  saddled  for  the  Englishman,  turning 
the  bther  loose ;  this  horse,  however,  was  no  better 
than  the  other.  These  were  but  bad  symptoms  at 
the  commencement  of  so  long  a  journey  as  we  had 
imdertaken. 

At  half-past  two  we  reached  the  first  post-house 
at  Puente  de  Marques :  it  is  built  of  burnt  bricks ;  its 
inmates  were  at  dinner,  which  consisted  of  pottage 
made  of  maize  boiled  in  grease. 
-  Here  we  found  a  coach  which  had  passed  us  a 
short  time  before  our  arrival;  the  travellers  were  a 
military  officer  and  two  ladies  on  their  way  to 
Luxan.  The  ladies  were  both  seated  on  a  little  low 
faendi,  partaking  of  the  pottage  with  the  peasants, 
all  eating  out  of  the  earthen  vessel  in  which  it  had 
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been  bailed  or  stewed,  and  with  the  sais^  spoon 
which  they  handed  round. 

The  nearly  naked  children  of  the  poor  people  were 
si|iiatted  on  the  ground  eating  a  mess  in  the  same 
manner.  We  were  cordially  invited  to  partake  q[ 
the  feast  with  the  other  travellers,  but  we  were  as 
yet.too  young  in  travelling  in  tliis  country  to  taste 
such  messes,  or  to  use  the  same  spoon  in  the  way 
we  saw  it  used  by  the  fair  ladies  and  the  diitgr 
cottagers :  we  had  to  be  sure  some  spoons  in  our 
canteen;  but  had  we  produced  them  on  this  occasiw 
we  could  hardly  hav^  put  them  up  again,  but  should 
have  given  them  to  the  people  of  the  house,  and  this 
would  have  been  too  great  a  privation ;  all  were 
extremely  civil ;  and  we  received  tiieir  politeness  as 
it  was  intended. 

This  is  the  first  stage,  and  for  this  the  charge  is 
always  doubler—the  distance  is  seven  leagues. 

The  horses  provided  for  this  stage  were  as  bad  as 
the  worst  of  the  had£ney-<x>ach  horses  in  London, 
and  were  all  knocked  up,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to 
move  by  the  time  we  reached  the  post-house.  We 
were  full  five  hours  on  the  road. 

We  started  again  with  fresh  horses  at  3  p.  m.,  and 
soon  passed  a  cottage  near  a  bridge  which  crossed  a 
rivulet.  Here  we  paid  a  toll  of  one.  real.  We  were 
fairly  in  the  country,  and  beyond  the  boundary  of 
such  civilization  as  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  was 
calculated  to  produce.  The  country  was.  smooth,  | 
covered  with  fine  short  grass,  and  had  the  appearance 
of  an  interminable  bowling  green.  Qur  course  was 
SW  by  S,  then  W  by  S,  then  W  until  we  arrived 
at  an  estancia,  where  we  changed  horses.     We  con- 
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tintbed  mir  course  W,  and  at  five  arrived  at  the 
Canada  de  Escobar.  We  infended  going  on  to 
Liixan,  tliree  leagues  furth^ ;  but  our  peons,  who 
acted  as  our  guides,  recominended  us  to  remain  whei^ 
we  were,  as  it  was  neeess^,  they  said,  to  gneas^ 
llie  coach-wfaeels,  and  for  doing  this  thejr  must  have 
day-light :  much  against  oiir  inclination,  we  acceded 
to  the  proposal.  We  therefore  halted,  having  tra<^ 
v^led  this  day  no  more  than  ten  leagues. 

The  post-house  of  Escobar  very  much  resemUeii 
aU  the  i^milar  stations  on  the  high  roads  to  Me)i- 
doEa  and  Peru ;  an  account  of  it  will,  therefore,  serve 
for  them  all.  It  is  a  large  hut,  built  of  rough 
erodced  stakes  stuck  into  the  grouAd ;  cross  pieces 
are  lashed  to  the  ujpright^,  with  slipd  of  hid^; 
twigs  of  bushes  or  reeds  are  wattled  in  between  the 
cross  pieces,  and  tied  with  stiips  df  hide.  1%6  frame 
thus  composed  is  daubed  over  on  both  sides  wfth 
mud,  laid  on  with  ike  hands.  The  roof  is  framed 
in  the  manner  of  the  sides,  with  pieces  tied  togeth^ 
with  hide ;  the  ridge  o£  the  roof  is  supported  by  twH 
poles  inside  of  the  hut,  and  is  thatched  with  grass, 
the  whole  building  being  most  rude  tod  niiseraU^; 
resembling  in  every  thing,  except  ttd  t&sse,  m  Irish 
mud  caMn.  The  postmaster  miA  hi6  family  lived 
altogether  in  this  one  room. 

By  the  side  of  this  hut  was  ahother  of  fitocdl^ 
dimensions,  for  the  use  of  travell^^.  There  ^as  ^nd- 
iher  chair,  table,  nor  bed,  in  this  house  of  accom- 
modation ;  these  things,  or  any  of  them,  ai*e  tardy 
to  be  found  in  the  polst-houses ;  the  only  mebns  of 
keeping  off  the  bare  ground  is  a  kind  of  bedstead 
formed  of  four  slbort  stakes  driven  into  the  ground, ' 
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and  four  isro68  stkks  ksked  with  stiipi  of  lade,  as  a 
traxae  from  whidi  m  Imikxdc's  hide  is  stretched. 
Very  fe^  of  these  j^aoes  are  possessed  of  a  door^  but 
a  hide  is  jarovided  to  ke^  out  ibe  weather.  Another 
bii^  made  in  the  same  mamier,  often  not  |dastered 
with  mud,  a  mere  .wattled  died^  is  commonly  attadied 
to  these  residences,  and  is  used  for  cooldng.  I  need 
hardly  say  these  huts  hare  no  windows.  Some, 
however,  oi  the  post-houses  are  divided  into  two 
romns,  one  of  whidi  is  the  shop  or  ^brinking  itmhd, 
the  other  the  sleeping  place ;  a  Bqmasre  hole  may  be 
observed  uiMler  the  eaves  of  some  of  them,  made  to 
admit  light  and  air ;  and  thecie,  fike  die  door-way, 
are  genuerally  dosed  by  a  piece  of  hide,  when  neees^ 
sary,  to  excHide  the  weather.  Scaiioely  any  are 
plastered  or  smoothed  at  all,  but  are  in  the  rough 
^state  which  dabbiiig  on  the  mud  with  the  hands 
gives  them. 

Miserable  as  Ibey  are,  they  afford  some  shelter  to 
the  traveler  in  stormy  weather,  although  it  fre« 
%u£aitly  happens  that  they  are  not  impervious  to 
rain,  which  fialls  in  heavy  showers  during  the  winter 
aii4  in  th^nd^  storms  in  the  summer  season. 
In  these  plaoe^  the  traveller  may,  if  he  pleases, 
^  find  shelter  from  the  heavy  dews  which  fall  in  the 
night  over  this  extensive  ocmntry ;  these  dews  pene* 
trate  the  dothes,  and  wet  one  through,  diill  one,  and 
produce  very  uncomfortable  sensations. 

The  greatest  olgection,  at  least  to  Europeans,  in 
these  dreary  receptades,  is  the  incredible  number  of 
fleas,  bugs,  and  ev^i  still  more  disgusting  vermin. 
T^e  fleas  breed  in  the  very  earth;  thisis  no  exaggenu* 
tion ;  for,  however  many  years  one  of  these  places 
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may  have  been  unoccupied,  there  does  hot  appear  the 
kast  dhninution  of  these  vermin.  There  is  ho 
exception ;  every  hut  is  alike,  whether  it  be  inha- 
bited or  not ;  they  are  never  swept  out,  nor  is  any 
filth  removed ;  the  ashes  from  occasional  fires  made 
in  them  remain  from  year  to  year. 

Having  resolved  to  remain  here,  the  first  in- 
quiry was,  could  any  thing  be  had  for  dinner — ^there 
was  not  a  morsel  of  either  meat  or  bread,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  send  two  leagues  to  procure  a  sheep, 
as  well  as  some  wood  to  cook  it.'  Two  boys  on 
horseback  were  dispatched ;  one  returned  with  the 
sheep  alive  across  the  horse  before  him ;  the  other 
brought  the  wood  on  a  hide  as  a  sledge,  drawn  by 
his  lasso,  from  his  saddle  girth.  Our  peons  pulled 
out  their  long  knives,  and  one  of  them  nearly 
severed  the  sheep's  head  at  a  stroke.  It  was  then 
hung  to  the  roof  of  the  cooking  hut  by  the  legs,  the 
skin  was  stripped  off,  and  the  carcass  cut  into  lumps 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  and  placed  be- 
fore the  fire  to  roast,  almost  before  life  could  be  said 
to  be  extinct.  The  most  fleshy  parts  were  selected 
without  any  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  pieces ;  one 
qi  these  was  spitted  on  an  iron  used  for  marking 
cattle ;  the  pointed  end  was  stuck  into  the  ground, 
sloping  over  the  fire,  and  thus  the  meat  was  exposed 
to  the  flames  of  the  lighted  wood ;  the  spit  was  oc- 
casionally turned,  so  that  every  part  of  the  meat 
might  be  succesively  presented  to  the  fire. 

This  is  the  favourite  mode  of  cooking,  it  is  called 
Modo ;  it  is,  however,  a  good  mode,  as  the  quickness 
of  the  operation  prevents,  the  loss  of  the  gravy, 
which  remains  in  the  meat.     The  people  themselves 
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do  not  remove  the  spit  from  the  fire,  but  cut  off 
slices,  or  pretty  large  mouthfiils,  £rom  the  piece  as 
it  roasts ;  any  such  conveniendes  as  tables,  chairs, 
{dates,  forks,  &c.  being  imknown  to  them.  They 
squat  round  the  fire  on  their  heels,  each  pulling  out 
his  knife,  which  he  invariably  carries  about  him  day 
and  night,  and  helps  himself  as  he  pleases,  taking 
with  it  neiilier  bread,  salt,  nor  pepper.  We  made 
a  good  meal  from  the  asado^  with  the  help  of  the 
conveniendes  we  carried  with  us  in  our  canteen. 
We  had  to  wait,'however,  two  hours  and  a  half  from 
the  time  of  our  arrival  before  we  commenced  eating. 

We  slept  in  the  following  manner : — ^I  had  some 
boards  made  to  form  a  platform  even  with  the  seats 
of  the  coach,  on  which  we  made  our  bed  ;  it  was  very 
uncomfortable,  as  the  shortness  of  the  coach  did 
not  permit  us  to  lie  at  length.  To  me  this  was  not 
of  much  consequence ;  but  to  my  wife,  in  her  situi^ 
tion,  it  was  a  real  grievance,  and  was  soon  severely 
felt.     Our  peons  slept  on  their  saddles  in  the  hut. 

April  7. — ^We  rose  at  six.  It  felt  remarkaUy 
cold ;  this  was  occasioned  by  the  heavy  dew,  for  the 
thermometer  was  not  lower  than  50^  For  our  fSeure 
and  accommodation  for  twelve  persons,  our  host 
charged  only  one  dollar. 

The  baggage  on  the  coach  being  thought  too 
heavy,  a  portion  of  it  was  jemoved,  and  another 
horse  was  hired  to  carry  it. 

The  next  stage  was  five  leagues,  the  cost  of  whidi, 
lor  ten  hours  and  the  postillion,  was  44  dollars. 

At  half-past  seven  the  cavalcade  left  the  Canada 
de  Escobar ;  our  course  was  WNW,  over  a  fine  level 
plain,  and  an  excellent  flat  road ;  the  herbage  was  a 
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thidc  short  dover.  We  saw  manjr  heron,  plovers, 
and  teicU  ^  wild  ^er. 

Tfaehprsdsi  W«re  veij  poor;  one  of  tbem  coold  widi 
great  difficulty  be  made  to  keep  up  witii  nt.  Hit 
i^roachfto  Luxan  is  through  lanes,  hatifig  on  caieh 
side  i^tensiw  gardens  and  ordninb.  The  frmt^reei 
are  prini^ally  peach»  fig,  and  wange.  The  fences, 
like  those  in  the  environs  of  Buenos  Ayres,  are  of 
aloe,  and  the  broad-leafed  cactus,  called  tuna.  Wie 
ent^ed  the  viQage  about  half-^past  d^i^  mid  drew 
up  in  the  plaza,  or  square,  i^posite  to  a  hoose  on 
tke  "we^  side,  called  the  custom-house.  As  soon  aa 
the  coach  stepped,  we  were  accosted  by  the  officer 
^hom  v^e  had  met  at  the  Puente  de  Marques.  He 
had  JQ8ti;iirn0d  out  of  bed,  ami  tame  in  his  sMrt  and 
trbwsees  to  hand  my  wife  out  of  the  catiriage.  H^ 
led  Iner  to  his  rQ(»n,  wMoh  wms  abo  his  bed-room, 
begging  lier  to  escuse  him  vrbS^  he  ifinisbed  his 
tcal^  as  it  was  oaly  a  quento  de  miliiar.  He  was 
very  |)olite  and  attentive,  and  qniddy  procured  milk 
aiid  fruk  m  aMndance. 

i  Went  to  tiie  bouse  6f  tiae  conmHmdasit  on  "Qxt 
iHHfth  side  ^f  tb^  plaza,  mtA  mras  soon  introditoed 
te  hinL  He  was  very  pddte,  and  wmdd  bardly  look 
at  my  passports. 

;I  isttot  ^tor  4he<eurate  of  ihe  viUage,  to  whom  I 
*delii2seied  a  letter  frrnn  his  friend  in  liondon ;  he 
was  much  pleased,  and  offered  us  any  assistance  we 
jnigbt  nfoed,bBt  we  needed  none^hat  he  nsovid  ^ve. 
I  purdkuriied  a  :stodc  (thread  for  liusee  days'  consumii*- 
tion,  b^ing  teid  tbat  noiie  cosdd  be  procured  foi^  that 
Bpsee  iS  time.  This,  as  it  turned  out,  was  Jiot  the 
case.      The  breed  cost  14^  dollar.     We  paid  two 
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reals  ti^  for  9  M<^9  ^ut^i^e  the  t^wn,  wliiclf  wf 
sJiould  haye  tq  pms  mi  m^  jo^rn^y. 

The  hous^  nt  liiucuB  9ie  aU  of  oofi  grpuqd-^r, 
except  that  of  the  CahiUo,  op  the  eaat  sii}^  pf  tht 
phim,  whi^o^  hw  rof^mi  alipye.  Thejr  are  all  huil| 
wilk  sim*h^imt  brid^^  PaUed  qdobesy  opt  whiter 
washeid.  The  ph!P*ch  ki  p  8]?9#11  plam  buildi^  with 
a  little  t^rrel^  ao4  a  c^pc^a  tf^.  We  l^t  J^^i^fui  %% 
half-past  nine,  aaci  sooa  C9am  to  the  bridge  ^  w}iidi 
wehadpieiidtpU:  it  pa^jifes  pv^r  a  dieep  n^yin^  whieh  J8 
(h#  hi&d  of  a  WveF  in  t^e  ^py  eeajson^  but  n^ir  fliiiite 
dry.  Chie  of  my  fnpn  was  sp  completely  unable  ^ 
sit  fa^  hoiiae^  that  he  wa9  tjM^ai  ii^o  the  cpach^  and 
I  mounted  in  his  stead. 

We  had  to  ^w^  a  li^ep  eanadaf  a  aort  of  braad 
ditd|i  in  whi(^  r^he^  gttm  •  »  many  parte  \^  WW 
boggy.  'The  hoi^  pf  a^oth^er  pf  my  i»e^  Jo^t  hfe 
l^»  and  thi^w  hi9  rider^  which  delayed  us  som^s 
time ;  but  this  was  amply  compensate^  by  attracting 
the  attention  pf  a  yoyng  man,  a  native,  a<^  an 
oJB^er  19  tiie  aiwy  pf  B]^69q$  Ayres,  who  joined  puf 
company,  and  continued  with  us  until  iwe  reaphed 
Mei^doisa.  {I^  wa§  hoth  agreeabjl^  and  «aefttl  ^  us, 
Ymacqainted  as  we  w<^e  with  the  ci^^to^as  ^d  re^ 
scw^ees  of  the  jEpunjI^,  an4  alwosjt  ignpprant  of 
Ihe  provincial  laiiguage  oi  the  <jaucho?.  A  v^ 
b^ond  this  canada  we  eiwe  tp  the  ewada  4fi  Rocfei^, 
at  haJfrpast  ten,  jliatwt  >ty*  le»^m  fecffi  hwmi 
here  we  remain  »0»ly  tQ  «ha|ige  hw^.  Tfc?  podtffc 
hm^  was  precisely  ^f  the  same  da^ijptipn  as  thai 
at  vfk¥h  we  slept  *he  ^ece^og  nig^.  I  {^  ^r 
ten  hwrses  fpr  ^e  ^ext  ;s*ag^,  (Cf  five  lje«gH%  ^i- 
4oUai9  a^d  Iw  Tcfoeshpept  5  ?real9.    We  §i§ft§4^ 
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again  at  eleven,  the  course  NW,  fbrded  a  Canada  at 
half-past  eleven,- and  soon  afterwards  passed  another 
broad  ditch ;  at  twelve  we  came  to  an  estanda,  where 
We  changed  the  coach-horses ;  our  course  was  WNW, 
At  half-past  twelve  we  passed  another  fording-place ; 
the  coimtry  we  had  traversed  was  one  uninter- 
rupted plain,  broken  only  by  water-courses,  which, 
at  this  season  of  the  year  were  mostly  dry ;  not  the 
least  rising  groimd  appeared  within  view  in  any 
direction ;  not  a  tree  was  to  be  seen ;  the  plain 
seemed  boundless,  and,  with  the  exception  of  small 
spots  about  the  estancias,  wholly  uncultivated. 

We  observed  great  numbers  of  snipes,  herons, 
hawks,  and  plovers. 

We  saw  no  cattle  except  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  estancias,  and  these  were  by  no 
means  so  numerous  as  we  expected.  The  herds 
were  very  small,  compared  with  those  seen  eastward 
ci  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  cattle  here,  and  indeed  all  the  way  to  Men- 
doza,  are  a  smaller  breed  than  that  on  the  banks  of 
the  La  Plata. 

The  stories  told  of  the  immense  herds  of  wild 
cattle  which  rove  over  these  plains  are  wholly  imtrue ; 
there  are  not,  in  any  of  the  provinces,  unowned 
cattle,  and  consequently  none  that  can  be  called 
wild.  There  are  wild  cattle  to  the  south  of  La 
Plata,  among  the  Indians,  over  whom  the  Spaniards 
have  no  control,  and  who  still  continue  to  have  every 
thing  in  common;  and  with  whom  cattle,  horses, 
and  deer,  are  alike  considered  as  animals  of  chace  for 
the  purposes  of  subsistence.  In  the  estancias,  the 
number  of  cattle  belonging  to  each  is  always  known ; 
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they  are  placed  tmder  the  chai^  of  herdsmen,  called 
domadoresy  frequently  under  the  eye  of  the  owners 
themsdves.  Every  animal  is  marked,  and  is  r^ulariy 
watched,  so  that  none  stray  far  beyond  certain  limits. 
The  damadores  know  every  individual  animal ;  and 
their  duty  is  to  be  on  horseback  all  day  long,  taking 
care  that  nonegobeyond  the  boundary.  Itistheir  duty 
also  to  collect  all  the  cattle  every  night  within  the  cor- 
rales,  or  pens,  made  for  their  recq^rtdon.  Every  pro- 
prietor of  an  estancia  has  a  particular  mark,  which  is 
burnt  in  upon  the  skin  of  the  animal.  It  is  generally 
some  initial  or  rude  character  about  six  inches  long. 
Horses  are  marked  in  the  same  manner.  When 
any  animal  changes  his  owner,  the  seller  puts  an- 
other of  his  marks,  making  it  double ;  this  is  called 
the  contrayerro^  and  denotes  his  having  no  longer  a 
claim  to  the  beast.  The  purchaser  then  affixes  his 
mark  to  establish  his  claim.  These  markings  are 
necessary  in  a  country  without  fences,  and  where  it 
frequently  happens  that  herds  belonging  to  different 
persons  are  mixed  together. 

Hitherto  the  soil  appeared  to  be  a  rich  fine  mould, 
— ^not  a  pebble  was  to  be  seen — ^not  even  sand  or 
gravel.  Where  cultivated,  it  produced  luxuriantly. 
It  needs  only  the  hand  of  man  to  make  these 
immense  plains  as  productive  as  any  prairie  land 
can  be.  Except  in  the  middle  of  summer,  the  inters 
vals  between  rain  are  short ;  and  the  very  heavy  dews 
which  fall  in  the  dry  season  compensate,  in  a  great 
measure,  for  the  want  of  more  frequent  showers  ;  it 
was  now  the  autumn  of  the  year,  and  the  land  was 
covered  with  herbage. 

The  horses  hereabout  are  of  rather  a  small  breed. 
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half  bloocted,  and  for  sfadrt  diitatires  reiy  swifts  bttt 
Aejr  are  ^boH  fatiguM,  and  cobsequentlf  noi  well 
«da{ited  te  |)erfoirm  the  long  stages  they  cure  ijiteti 
obliged  to  travel; 

The  few  frirititTB^B  about  the  estandte  were  Im 
ftill  v^rdtcrt. 

Atone  o'Mbck  wfe  readied  the  Cafi^a  de  la  Ctm  ; 
the  hats  at  this  ^st-house  #ere^  if  pcteible^  worse 
Aim  tlms^  of  (Mapda  de  SsddbaS*,  mid  the  inhabitaiiis 
much  moi^  ^hy  and  savage  in  their  appearance. 
Tl»y  hod  n^ith^r  breads  meat,  poultry,  grain,  nor 
any  b»e  ^dibie  thing  %  I  hiiied  ten  horseli  to  Areco» 
a  distance  of  six  teigiies^  for  which  I  p»d  5^ 
doU^a^  J  we  remAined  only  j^  quarter  6£  ah  hour 
in  effieeting  the  relay.  On  sletting  ofl^  the  road  for 
Ae  ftnrt  write  webb  W  by  N^  and  then  W  for  thrcto 
miles ;  Bt  nearly  twb  o^lodc  we  pasted  a  e^a^ 
eourset,  akrd  soon  afterwards  a  tivUlM^  thes^  liow 
occuarred  ftequenti}^^  tet  three  w^  inmssed  aptjmiaim^ 
or  boggy  swamp,  aind  readied  ^ise  poist^boiise  tiT 
Areco  at  half-past  three.  On  ap j>lyihg  for  b&rsm^ 
tUe  postmaster^  whtom  I  fe«iid  afterwtilrdA  td  be  a 
greM  rascal,  advised  me  by  no  means  tfo  toatkiue  the 
pbi^t  Boad«  He  sMd  tbat  the  succeeding  ^j^t-lkmses 
ei  ^aiTOB  de  Ayola,  Aieeife,  &c.  had  been  all 
des^oyed  t|y  ti^  Monton^ro,  w4io  had  carried  off 
the  hortes,  end  t€^%ed  Ihe  inhabHanta,  so  as  to 
mad^e  th^n  fitee  the  countiy.  He  assured  t^  tliat 
the  nearest  {dace  where  it  would  i^  fyo^sibte  to  ebtada 
a  diaMkge  of  horses,  Hv^s  Hie  vfflage  ot  Salto»  wfaere» 
at  the  house  of  «  fr^d  x/£  hiB,  ^h^  eoAld  be  pro* 
cured.  Then  he  said  we  might  ^eitker  |)roceed  to  the 
NW,  and  agam  |oib  the  hi^  read>  beyond  the 
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space  whiob  had  beat  devastated  by  the  MontonMro^ 
er  ire  might  strike  off  into  the  Pampa  imiiitrjr. 
He  atarongly  advised  the  latter,  as  most  secure ;  he 
i^elafeed  sereral  tales  ef  the  MoaUm&to,  and  again 
assured  us  that  no  horses  could  be  procured  on  the 
high  road,  ncur  any  nearer  than  Salto»  which  he  repM- 
saited  to  be  at  the  distance  of  twenty  ^agues  ;  he 
i^red  to  send  forward  relays  of  h<»:sei9,  to  enaUe  ua 
to  proceed  at  the  usual  post-rate.  He  told  us*  tlurt* 
after  all,  the  road  by  Saito  would  not  lengthen  our 
journey  more  than  fetir  or  fire  leagues;  mid  his 
whole  deportment  appeared  so  considerate  and 
frigidly,  that  we  wmre  induced  to  take  his  advice, 
and  agree  to  go  by  Saito.  Of  the  actual  distwioe  1 
ecHild  not  myself  judge,  I  had  with  me  the  best 
finglish  mpp ;  but  that  conveyed  no  information  oa 
the  proposed  rcaite,  and  was^  besides,  so  incorrect  in 
<rther  respects,  as  to  be  of  very  little  use.  I  found 
out  afiterwards  that  this  feUow  had  deceived  us ;  all 
Ids  tales  were  gross  exaggerations,  or  total  false* 
koods  ;  ev«n  the  distance  to  Salto  turned  out  to  be 
fourteen  leagues  instead  &£  twenty,  at  whidi  rate  he 
charged  us. 

Finding  it  now  too  late  to  commence  so  fong  a 
stage,  we  determined  to  remain  here  all  night ;  it 
Was  abo  necessary  for  our  Englishmen,  who,  not* 
withstamding  they  had  already  become  t<rferable 
jodkies,  feared  aolong  a  d^'s  ride  as  the  next  pro* 
mised  to  be.  Abundance  of  provisions  were  to  be 
dbtaiaed  at  the  Fortin  de  Areeo,  a  jdace  one  le^^e 
to  the  southward,  where  there  is  a  mud  fort,  forming 
one  of  the  sev^al  military  posts,  stretdiing  from 
the  Bmy  of  Samborombom,  at  regular  intervals  of  a 
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few  leagues,  and  oontiiiuiiig  through  Salto,  Rocoa^ 
Pergunino,  and  Rosario,  forming  a  line  of  defence 
between  the  people  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  the  Pampa  Indians.  We  purchased  eight 
eggs  for  a  rial  {6d.) ;  a  cheese  made  in  the  cotmtry^ 
weighing  five  pounds,  for  three  rials ;  a  sheep  for  two 
rials ;  we  purchased  also  some  melons ;  those  called 
sandias,  a  species  of  water  melon,  are  very  good.  All 
these  (except  the  eggs),  with  the  wood  for  cooking, 
were  brought  from  the  fortin  by  messengers  dis- 
patched on  horseback.  We  had  an  excellent  dinner  ; . 
a  portion  of  it  at  least  was  well  cooked,  by  means  of 
our  military  canteen,  which  was  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice to  us  throughout  our  long  and  wearisome 
journey.  We  had  Boiled  fowls,  and  a  favourite  dish 
of  the  country,  made  of  pieces  of  mutton,  boiled  car 
stewed,  with  maize  and  onions,  an  asado  of  mutton, 
and  melons  for  a  dessert.  The  postmaster  had 
neither  plates,  dishes,  knives,  nor  forks ;  these  were 
in  part  supplied  from  the  canteen ;  and  the  men,  who. 
had  already  begun  to  accustom  themselves  to  thia 
sort  of  campaigning,  were  all  well  pleased.  The 
most  handy  and  useful  among  us  was  the  doctor ;  he 
was  always  satisfied  and  cheerful,  always  ready,  and 
always  able  to  do  any  thing  which  our  circumstanceis 
required.     We  slept  as  on  the  preceding  nigbt. 

April  8. — ^We  rose  at  day-break,  and  breakfasted 
on  the  remains  of  yesterday's  repast.  We  made  a 
trial  of  the  yerba^  or  tea  of  Paraguay,  infused  in  a 
tea-pot,  using  milk  and  sugar,  and  found  it  to  be  an 
excellent  and  agreeable  substitute  for  China  tea.  We 
paid  for  eleven  horses  I84  dollars,  and  started  from 
Areeo  sfoon  after  eight  o'clock.     Our  course  was 
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WSW ;  then  W ;  we  crossed  a  rivulet,  and  a  swampb 
and  soon  after  ten  readied  an  estancia,  wliere  we 
dianged  horses.  We  had  traveUed  m  a  zigHs^g 
oo^irse,  which  appeared  to  me  quite  unnecessary,  as 
the  country  was  very  level,  and  it  led  me  to  suqpeot 
that  our  guides  were  playing  us  some  trick ;  accord* 
ing  to  their  account,  we  had  travelled  five  leagues ; 
but  on  inquiring  at  the  estanda,  I  found  the  die* 
tance  was  no  more  than  three  leagues ;  the  deception 
arose  from  two  causes :  first,  a  desire  to  make  out 
as.  long  a  course  as  possible,  to  cover  the  cheat  prac* 
tis0d  upon  us,  in  diarging  for  too  great  a  distance ; 
and,  second,  from  the  common  practice  of  the  guides 
of  compelling  travellers  to  go  the  shortest  possible 
distance  each  day,  in  order  to  keep  them  on  the 
road,  for  their  own  emolument.  Not  the  least 
confidence  should  be  placed  in  any  of  these  people, 
who  are  not  ashamed  of  being  detected  in  the 
grossest  attempts  at  deception;  we  started  again, 
still  going  in  the  same  zig-zag  course ;  about  noon^ 
after  changing  horses,  we  passed  by  a  very  large 
estancia;  we  changed  horses  at  one,  and  again  before 
two ;  these  delays,  as  well  as  the  course  we .  had 
travelled,  were  intended  to  deceive  us  in  the  disr 
tance,  to  cover  the  fraud  of  our  host  of  Ar^co,  We 
reached  Salto  at  half-past  three.  The  son  of  the 
postmaster  of  Areco,  who  had  accompanied  up^ 
requested  us  to  wait  outside  of  the  village  while 
he  went  to  make  inquiries— -this  seemed  strang^-^ 
there  was  something  about  his  whole  conduct 
which  increased  our  suspicion  of  him,  after  waiting 
half  an  hour;  and  just  as  we  were  about  to 
drive  into  the  village  he  returned,  and  conducted 
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jis  to  the  house  of  a  miUa*^  the  firiaid  vrhom 
£erther  had  spdc^i  of.    We  were  treated  with  mudi 
cmlity-^he  females  paying  all  the  srttention  m  their 
power  to  my  wife.     Here  the  stories  of  the  post;* 
master  of  Areco  were  repeated  with  consideraUe  ex* 
ag^ferations ;  we  w^e  told  that  it  was  qmte  impossibte 
for  us  to  go  hy  the  high  road»  that  our  course  must  be 
met  the  Pampas  to  the  Pnente  del  Sauce,  and  evep 
that  course  was  not  entirely  free  frcmi  dang^.     We 
began  to  suqiect  the  stories  they  told  us  to  be  fabri* 
eated ;  but  as  we  had  heard  of  the  Montonero  having 
infests  the  high  road  even  befin*e  we  left  Buenos 
Ayres,  we  feared  to  encounter  the  risk,  but  resolved 
to  seek  fiirtbar  information.     I  ^iierefore  ^n^ted  on 
the  comntazidant  of  the  village  to  ask  his  advk». 
He  was  very  polite,  told  me  the  tales  of  our  landlord 
were  fallacious ;  Huat  their  intention  was  to  deceive 
us,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  us  :  that  the  force 
of  Artlagas  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Parsoia ; 
and  as  General  Belgrano  now  occupied  the  bridge  ot 
Rosario,  the  main  road  was  quite  clear;  he  there- 
fore advised  me  to  proceed  to  join  the  main  ro&A 
again  by  the  cross  route  of  Pergamino.     Before  I 
went  to  tlie  comnmndant,  our  host  and  Im  people 
urged  us  to  agree  with  them  for  horses,  saying  they 
were  acquainted  with  the  froprietors  of  the  estan- 
das  on  our  route,  and  eould  procure  relays  all 
aloiig ;  &ey  wete  very  attentive,  and  wished  to  pre* 
pare  dinner  t&r  us.     On  my  return  frmn  the  com- 
mandant, I  tcM  tliem  I  was  resolved  to  go  to  Per- 
gamino, from  which  they  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
me ;  but  finding  I  was  resolved  not  to  take  their 
advice,  they  suddenly  changed  their  tone,  said  they 
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could  fumifih  tio  horses^and  behaved  in  Buchamaimer 
m  indwed  ub  to  qtiit  his  iKmse.  It  turned  out  that 
Awe  Was  no  postmaster,  no  horses  to  be  had  of  any 
one,  and  no  houM  or  hut  for  our  Mcommocteticm* 
Our  emvelling  cotnpanion,  being  an  officer,  could  net 
be  rrfiised  horses  fbr  himself,  but  he  had  no  meuBB  of 
IfocuHng  any  for  us.  We  went  to  the  fort,  wbete 
horses  belonging  to  the  soldi^y  were  k^t,  but  none 
could  be  hired.  Thus  the  afternoon  was  wasted ; 
Mid  at  the  dose  of  the  day  we  had  no  dmnee  of  pro- 
euriflg  hotwS)  escc^t  fr<mi  tite  friend  of  our  host  of 
Areco,  whose  house  we  had  left,  and  then  only  cm 
his  oxm  terms.  "Hiis  made  me  resolve  to  go  early 
tiie  next  morning  to  the  nearest  estancia,  about  a 
league  off,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  horses  to  take 
tiB  to  the  nearest  pos^onse.  We  had  now  no  hoi»e  to 
go  to,  nc^,  as  it  appeared,  any  means  of  procuring 
food ;  no  meat  could  be  had  in  the  village ;  the  sup- 
plies were  all  drawn  freim  an  estancia,  three  leagues 
distant,  from  which  meat,  &c.  was  brou|^  in  early 
in  the  morning,  when  every  one  pordbased  his 
daily  supply ;  neither  bread,  milk,  nor  eggs,  could  be 
purchased ;  wine  alone  was  to  be  procured  at  the 
pnedperia,  or  common  store.  We  dined  on  the  Inread 
and  cheese  we  had  f^rtanately  brought  witb  us;  our 
m^  todk  possession  of  the  miBer^  oorered  ox  •cart; 
aiMi  I  BssA  my  wife,  as  usual,  sl^t  in  the  coach. 

The  mill  was  very  rude  and  simj^;  scarcely  any 
itQiii  wasxised  in  its  oonstrudion,  wood  aEnd  hide  be- 
ing almost  the  oi^  materials*  1^  motion  was 
eommutdoated  by  two  mules,  which  at  the  end  of 
two  long  poles  4ri^ged  romid  a  horizontal  tooAed 
wheri,  into  whidi  a  Hanthom  pinion  worked ;  tihds 
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was  connected  with  the  uppar  stoaie ;  the  motion  was 
ex^eedinglyslowyfor^instead  of  ahundred  revolutions, 
barely  ten  turns  were  effected  in  a  minute,  so  that 
the  c6m  was  rather  crushed  than  ground.  Precisely 
oi  this  description  are  all  the  mills  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Buenos  Ayres.  No  where  is  there  a  suffi- 
cient fall  of  wat^  to  give  the  moving  power ;  and 
wind-mills  are  far  above  the  mechanical  genius  of 
the  people  of  La  Plata.^ 

In  our  journey  to-day  we  saw  great  numbers  of 
wild  deer,  dudes  and  quails,  and  also  large  flocks  of 
ostriches ;  they  were  of  a  grey  colour,  and  appeared 
to  be  smaller  than  the  African  ostriches ;  they  are 
very  shy  and  difficult  to  take,  running  as  fast  as  the 
swiftest  horseu 

The  soil  was  stiU  covered  with  rich  pasture.  The 
^uardia  de  Salto  is  a  small  village  consisting  of 
several  detached  houses  of  the  kind  before  described, 
built  of  sun-dried  brides,  and  so  disposed  as  to  form 
tWQ  streets  at  right  angles.  Most  of  the  houses 
have  what  they  call  a  garden  before  and  behind,  and 
some  were  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  pretty  large 
garden.  The  uniformity  of  the  streets  was  preserved 
by  the  walls  of  the  gardens,  which,  like  the  houses, 
were  built  with  sun-dried  bricks.  As  usual,  there  is 
a  sort  pf  a  square,  called  the  plaza,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  the  quartel,  a  range  of  small  miserable 
rooms  for  the  use  of  the  military  stationed  here.  On 
the  •opposite  side  is  the  fort,  a  square  pile  of  unbumt 
bricks,  each  side  of  which  extends  about  twenty  feet, 
and  is  about  ten  feet  high :  one  side  is  sloped,  and 
formed  into  steps,  by  which  to  ascend :  on  the  side 
opposite  to  these  steps  was  placed  a  four^-pounder 
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swivel.  The  fort  looked  like  a  mud  bank;  it  wm 
much  worn  by  the  weath^,  and  had  a  most  wvetdied 
appearance. 

Next  morning,  April  9,  at  day  break,  when  about 
to  start  for  the  estancia,  in  order  to  procure  horsei^ 
the  son  of  the  post-master  of  Areco  offered  to  take 
us  on  to  Chacras,  the  next  postl^ouse  in  the  Pampa 
country.  To  avoid  further  delay,  I  accepted  his 
offier,  and  paid  him  5^^  dollars  for  the  journey,  he 
assuring  me  it  was  full  six  leagues,  but  it  turned 
out  afterwards  that  he  had  again  deceived  us^  the 
distance  being  only  five  leagues.  As  there  was  no  . 
possibility  of  making  him  refund,  no  further  notice 
was  taken  of  his  extortion ;  but  we  resolved  to  be 
more  on  our  guard  against  the  deceptions  which  we 
had  reason  to  believe  were  constantly  practised  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible. 

It  was  a  quarter  past  nine  before  we  could 
get  away  from  Salto;  our  course  was  NW;  we 
crossed  a  considerable  rivulet,  which  runs  into 
the  river  Tercero^  changed  horses  at  an  esrtanda 
soon  after  ten  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  the  post- 
house  of  Chacras  at  half-past  eleven.  Here  we 
obtained  a  supply  of  meat,  milk,  and  eggs,  for 
breakfast.  The  miserable  appearance  of  this  place 
exceeded,  if  it  be  possible,:  the  most  wretched  of 
the  huts  we  had  seen,  it  being  built  of  mud  and 
sticks,  the  thatch  ragged,  and  the  walls  falling  to 
pieces.  The  people  were  extremely  filthy  and  poor. 
Their  first  salutation  was  a  prayer  for  segars  or 
tobacco.  I  took  pity  on  their  misery,  and  gave 
1iie9[n  some.  I  had  been  advised  to  take  a  supply 
with  me,   being  assured  that  a  few  segars  would 
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aaduee  these  indolent  pec^le  to  do  vore  than  anytbif^g 
ete^  vcmld,  and  to  give  me  a  choice,  where  a  (dioioe 
could  be  had,  of  the  best  horses.  This  was,  how* 
ewtf  uselets  expense  and  trouble ;  these  pec^le  think 
of  mme  but  themselvee,  nojr  of  Any  thing  bityowi 
the  single  object  they  aim  at,  and  are  consequently 
totally  devoid  of  gratitude.  What  little  uae  thi^ 
mako  of  the  intellect  they  possess  is  by  lies,  and 
low  ctmning,  to  deat  you.  Veiy  few  of  the  peopb 
of  Buenos  Ayres  have  ever  travelled  far  into  tlm 
country,  and  know  little  more  of  it  than  the  pec^^ 
of  Londcm.  Our  feliour  fraveller,  although  a  xuitiy» 
and  an  officer  in  the  army,  waa  as  ignorant  aa 
owwlvee.  Had  we  attended  to  the  recommemda^ 
tiona  of  our  fdende  in  Buenos  Ayres,  we  fifaould 
have  heen  encumbered  witii  a  multitude  of  useless 
things,  and  obstructed  in  our  journey. 

Hie  people  out  of  the  villages,  although  living  on 
the  most  fertile  ground,  and  having  nothing  to  do^ 
never  cultivate  the  smallest  spot;  at  none  of  the 
postJumaes  was  th^e  a  garden.  T%e  postomster 
txM  us  wonderful  stories  of  the  Montonero,  jand  ^ 
the  danger  we  ran :;  on  observing  tibat  we  entertaJiMd 
no  mprehesmon,  he  a^aned  astcmiehed.  He  WM 
endentljr  m,pre«»l  m&i  &ar.  ami  ^sored  us  OuLt 
we  should  fall  in  with  them,  if  we  attempted  ito 
pnoceed.  Thk  tdid  jnot  ishake  my  d^terfiaisiaftion  ito 
gain  ifae  hmob  road.  My  intention  was  to  pmo^ieid 
to  Boeeas,  and  tibemis  to  the  main  roaA  at  Feifgar 
mino.  Agun  i  .£e)t  fserioudy  ^be  wjant  of  a  coi^seQt 
«iqp  of  ihe  /couaairy. 

,V%n  distance  dto  fiocsas  iwdng  dxlleagnes,  I  pM 
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for  eleven  homes  S^  doUan ;  we  left  tlie  fmt^vm 
at  one  o'dodc;^  «id  Bo^i  afterwards  forded  a  river. 

Tlie  4:attle  eeen  graiing  on  the  plains  were  »ora 
namerouB  than  in  the  furmar  part  of  our  jownajr; 
they  were  idso  of  a  larger  breed.  We  saw  vast 
ttuaabers  of  beautiful  ssiipes.  At  three  we  passed  a 
hut  which  pres^ited  a  phemmt^mm^^cloties  hangimg 
out  todry.  This  was  the  &rSt  8%n  of  washing,  4)? 
oi  any  aort  of  cleanluuess  we  had  seen  on  our 
journey.  Such  are  the  fikhy  habits  of  these  people^ 
that  none  of  them  ever  think  of  washing  their 
fSaoes,  and  vety  €^w  ever  wash  or  repair  their 
garments :  once  put  <m»  they  r^nain  in  wear  day 
and  night  until  they  rot.  The  piNQcho  is  the 
cndy  article  of  dress  whidi  is  evH*  removed  ;  those 
who  have  ^le  sometimes  take  it  off  to  cover  them* 
selves  at  night,  when  stretched  on  the  bedstead 
before  described,  or  on  what  is  by  far  more  conunoB, 
a  hide  spread  on  tl^  ground. 

The  poncho  is  made  of  wool,  is  about  six  feet 
long,  -and  four  feet  broad.  It  has  a  slit  in  &e 
middle,  just  large  enough  for  the  wearer  to  put  his 
or  her  head  through.  It  hangs  in  fields,  before  and 
b^nd,  nearly  as  low  as  ihe  kaaees,  aad  somewhat 
below  the  elbows  at  the  fddes.  It  is  well  adapted 
to  the  people  of  these  countries,  who  are  mostly  ott 
hiKTseback,  leaving  them  the  free  ase  of  their  arms, 
and  in  no  way  encumbering  the  rider.  It  is  not  wooa 
to  poreserve  warlkith^  bul  to  keep  off  the  wdnd 
rain.  Ponchos  are  g^ienally  made  lof  wnrsted, 
to  a  fine  thread  by  the  women,  who  dye  tiie^yam  of 
sex^ai  briUja0t  «d1(hii».    Tias  yam  is  also  wiov^i 
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by  the  women  in  the  nide  loom  of  the  couniiyi 
They  are  neither  fulled,  scowered,  nor  otherwise  pre- 
pared; the  whole  mainifacture  is  as  simple  as 
possible.  The  many  brilliant  colours  which  poncho 
contains  are  woven  in  with  great  care,  and  are 
generally  judiciously  assorted.  Some  of  the  better 
sort  of  ponchos  are  woven  in  fancy  running  pat- 
terns,  not  unlike  the  style  of  the  ancient  Oreek  and 
Btruscan  borders.  Sometimes  the  yam  is  so  fine, 
that  the  poncho  is  nearly  as  supple  and  soft  as  silk. 
These  are  made  by  the  Indians  in  Chile.  The 
labour  bestowed  on  these  is  almost  beyond  belief ;  a 
single  poncho  giving  employment  to  a  woman  for 
more  than  two  years. 

The  least  bodily  exertion,  except  riding  on  horse- 
back, is  avoided  as  much  as  possible  by  the  people 
of  this  country ;  they  will  sit  the  whole  day  basking 
in  the  sun,  or  enjoying  their  favorite  amusement, 
to  which  the  women  are  particularly  partial,  that  of 
picking  the  vermin  out  of  each  other's  hair.  The 
whole  people  are,  notwithstanding,  healthy,  robust^ 
mui^cular,  and  athletic. 

As  we  approached  Roccas  the  nimibers  of  huts 
increased,  and  I  remarked  the  utter  want  of  curiosity 
in  the  peqple.  It  is  probable  that  a  coach  with  four 
horses  had  never  before  been  seen  in  this  unfre- 
quented part  of  the  country  :  this,  and  our  ludicrous 
troop  of  horsemen,  would,  in  any  other  country, 
have  brought  all  the  people  to  the  doors  of  their 
houses ;  but  here  no  one  stirred ;  even  the  women 
and  chUdren  were  equally  indifferent  as  the  men, 
scarcely  any  giving  themselves  the  trouble  of  look- 
ing at  us,  and  no  one  in  the  huts  stirring  to  notice 
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what  was  passing.  The  torpid  state  of  theii*  minds 
has  been,  and  willcontihue  to  be,  the  great  obstacle 
to  the  moral  and  political  improvement  of  this  eoun* 
try.  It  was  nearly  four  o'clock  when  we  entered 
Roccas,  Here  we  found  ourselves  again  at  fault; 
there  was  ho  postmaster  in  the  village,  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  send  a  league  to  obtain  a  change  of  horses. 
Little  hope,  therefore,  remained  of  adviancing  any 
farther  this  day.  We  stopped  opposite  the  house  of 
the  commandant,  to*  whom  I  showed  my  passports. 
He  was  very  civil,  made  my  wife  alight,  and  took 
us  into  bis  house;  it  was  the  best  in  the  town, 
although  it  consisted  of  only  two  rooms,  was  built 
with  sun-dried  bricks,  and  thatched  as  usual  ;'it  tvas 
white  washed  within  and  without.  The  bare  ground 
served  for  floors ;  but  a  few  old-f asHioried  wooden 
chairs  ranged  round  the  room  afforded  us  an  accom- 
modation we  little  anticipated.  The  family  consisted 
of  the  commandant,  his  eldest  son,  his  wife,  and  four 
or  five  children,  all  extremely  dirty  in  their  dress  and 
persons.  All  the  female  part  of  the  family  were 
employed  in  making  paper  segars'  for  sale :  behind 
the  door  of  the  sitting  room  was  a  chamber  utensil 
of  silver.  There  was  neither  window  nor  opening 
into  either  room,  except  the  door,  which  was  always 
open  in  the  day  time.  The  commandant  offered  me 
a  segar,  and  assured  me  there  was  no  reason  to  fear 
meeting  with  the  monteneros,  as  they  (400  m  number) 
were  at  Ennudib,  and  so  locked  in  by  the  troops  of 
Belgrano  and  Cisneros,  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  them  to  infest  the  main  road.  There  was  (he 
said)  no  chance  of  our  obtaining  horses  ilntil  the 
next  morning,  as  this  was  only  an  auxiliary  military 
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post,  and  tbe  harses  were  Irept  at  an  estancia,  a 
league  off,  there  beiiig  no  food  for  horses  near  ^le 
town ;  the  water  in  all  tibe  rivulets  was  saline,  tb^ 
pasttire  is  also  flavoured  wiih  salt,  from  Ae  soil, 
here  strongly  impregnated  with  muiiate  of  soda^ 
and  continues  more  or  less  so  to  liie  foot  of  the 
CcHrdilleras.  The  inhabitants  of  Roccas  are  tfaearci- 
fore  obliged  to  dig  wells  to  procure  fresh  water,  wbicb 
is  found  at  the  depth  of  about  50  feet.  We  took 
leave  of  th^  commandant,  and  joined  our  party  at  a 
hoivse  in  die  middle  of  a  garden .  into  whidi  the 
coach  was  dragged,  there  being  no  otl^r  place  where 
we  could  sleep. 

The  village  contains  very  few  houses,  and  these 
are  small  and  low ;  each  habitation  consists  of  two 
huts  {Placed  side  by  side,  having  eadh  a  single  room; 
the  gardens  are  very  irregular  in  shape,  and  the 
whole  has  a  wretched  appearance. 

There  is  a  diurch  here  built  with  mud-brides ;  k 
is  a  mean  building;  on  alevd^  in  this  respect,  with 
the  huts.  It  was  a  grand  feast-day  (Good  Friday), 
and  the  bell  was  tolling  for  mass.  It  happened  that 
the  dergyman,  in  his  way  to  the  church,  fell  into 
eonversatiosi  with  i»,  which  being  interesting  to  him» 
he  said  to  the  people  who  had  assembled  outside  tite 
church,  some  on  horseback  and  some  on  foot,  bH 
dressed  in  their  gayest  attire,  *<  no  hay  miaa  Jwy^r 
meaning  he  would  not  say  mass  this  afternoon,  put- 
ting the  key  of  the  church,  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  into  his  pocket.  The  pec^le  imn^diately  re^- 
tired.  We  continued  our  conversaticm,  whidi  rel^ic^d 
to  England,  its  laws,  and  the  manners  of  the  peoplii. 
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respecting  wbidk  he  unas  very  inquisitive^  and  made 
Biany  -shrewd  relnarkxu  He  was  in  look  and  man* 
ner  far  above  the  common  run  of  vilU^  curaiies, 

^^  and  seemed  much  respected,  and  probably  not  a  little 

^'  feared  also  bj  the  ignorant  gauchos* 

Returning  to  our  quarters,  I  sent  for  a  sheep^ 

.  whicdi  cost  two  reals  (I*'.) ;  eight  egg9^  one  real ; 
bread,  four  reals,  including  stock  for  our  journey ; 
boy  half  a  real  for  fetching  it ;  wood,  half  a  real ; 
boy  hatf  a  real  for  fetching  it.  The  sheep  was  soon 
cooked,  and  we  ixxade  a  hasty  meti.  The  garden  was 
stocked  with  fig,  peach,  and  almond  trees ;  inanothar 
enclosure  maize  had  been  grown.  The  oven  was  in 
one  comer  of  the  garden ;  and  as  this  neccissary  appen- 
dage fto  i^fae  most  opulent  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
is  always  made  in  the  same  form,  and  generally  of 
the  same  materials,  the  description  of  this  will  serve 
for  all.  It  was  built  of  sun-dried  Inricks ;  the  base 
was  a  mass  about  four  feet  square,  built  up  to  the 
height  of  ^ree  feet  ^bove  the  ground ;  on  this  was 
raised  a  ciq>oIa-formed  top  of  the  same  materials. 
Near  the  top  of  the  dome  was  a  small  hole  for  the 
escape  o£  the  smoke ;  and  in  one  of  the  sides  a  small 
hole  for  removing  the  ashes ;  and  in  the  front  a 
larger  hole,  by  which  the  bread  is  put  in  and  tak^a 
out.  All  the  holes  being  opened,  a  fire  is  lighted  on 
the  oveu'-floor,  which  is  kept  up  briskly  by  a  constant 
supply  of  sticks  and  brushwood,  until  the  requisite 
d^ree  of  heat  is  obtained.  The  ashes  are  then  re- 
moved, and  the  top  hole  closed  with  a  sheep-skin,  or 
a  Iffick,  or  both.  The  loaves,  which  are  always  of 
a  £9ndll  size,  are  pui^ed  into  the  oven,  and  H^e  hole 
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is  closed  with  a  sheep-skin.  When  sufficiently  baked, 
the  loaves  are  drawn  out  upon  a  rude  sort  of  peel, 
or  flat  wooden  shovel.  Yeast  is  not  used — the  flour 
is  therefore  kneaded  with  leaven. 

My  intention  was  to  have  proceeded  hence  to  Per- 
gamino,  and  thence  by  a  route  parallel  to  the  main 
it)ad,  through  India  Muerto  to  La  Esquina,  but  the 
commandant  of  Roccas  strongly  dissuaded  me  from 
taking  that  coiirse.  He  said  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  obtain  horses,  and  that  we  should  be  com- 
pelled  to  return.  The  best  course,  he  said,  was 
through  Mercedes  to  Melinque,  thence  to  Zanjon  and 
Frayle  Muerto ;  or  by  the  Punto  del  Sauce  and  Rio 
Quarto.  The  latter  he  recommended  as  the  best  of 
the  two.  Unwilling  to  run  any  chance  of  being 
delayed,  I  resolved  to  foUqw  his  advice,  and  deter- 
mined to  take  horses  to  the  Cabeza  del  Tigre. 

In  the  evening  the  postmaster,  as  he  was  called, 
came  to  me  to  bargain  for  horses.  He  said  he  was 
not  a  regular  postmaster,  and  that  he  would  not 
furnish  me  with  horses  at  the  usual  post  charges, 
which  for  six  leagues  (the  distance  to  the  lake  of 
Cabeza  del  Tigre)  wotdd  have  been  five  dollars  and 
a  half,  but  he  demanded  seven ;  and  as  there  was  no 
alternative,  I  was  obliged  to  comply  with  his  demand. 
No  trade  of  any  sort  is  carried  on  at  Roccas,  and, 
small  as  are  the  wants  of  the  people,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  they  contrive  to  exist. 

I  saw  here  a  plough  of  the  country ;  it  is  very 
simple  in  its  construction.  On  account  of  the  scar- 
city of  trees,  it  is  •difficult  to  obtain  wood  for  these 
rude  implements,  but  few  are  therefore  seen.  The 
only  iron  used  about  them  is  a  plate  called  the  reja. 
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which  forms  the  ploughing  point.  There  is  neither 
share,  coulter,  nor  mould-board.  The  plough  con- 
sists of  two  pieces ;  the  body  and  the  handle  are  in 
one  solid  piece,  curved  like  a  letter  L  ;  the  beam  is 
a  straight  pole,  wedged  to  it.  The  operation  of 
ploughing  consists  merely  in  scratching  up  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  into  close  shallow  furrows,  by 
which  the  earth  is  disintegrated.  The  handle  is  held 
by  the  ploughman  in  order  to  guide  the  implement, 
and  to  regulate  the  depth  of  the  furrow.  The  plough 
is  drawn  by  two  oxen,  the  beam  being  attached  to 
the  yoke.  When  a  tree  can  be  procured  sufficiently 
large,  the  plough  and  the  handle  are  both  formed  of 
the  same  piece ;  but  in  most  cases  they  are  formed 
of  two  pieces. 

April  10. — ^We  rose  at  day-break,  expecting  to  see 
the  horses  which  had  been  promised,  but  they  had 
not  arrived.  We  breakfasted  on  bread  and  milk — 
a  quantity  measuring  about  a  pint  was  sold  for  a 
real  (6d.)  With  the  horses  came  a  supply  of  beef; 
it  was  brought  on  horseback  by  a  boy,  the  pieces 
being  laid  across  his  saddle,  and  he  riding  astride 
upon  the  beef — a  sight  not  very  agreeable  to  an  Eng- 
lishman;  but  our  nicer  feelings  were  by  this  time 
considerably  blunted.  We  purchased  a, supply  of 
bread  and  beef  for  the  journey,  and  the  peons  were 
also  furnished  with  a  quantity,  which  they  placed 
between  the  saddle-cloths  under  the. saddle.  This  is 
the  usual  mode  all  over  the  country ;  it  must  have 
been  half-cooked  after  a  hard  day's  ride.  Bread  for 
them  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  as  they  seldom, 
if  ever,  tasted  any. 

When  an  ox  is  killed  in  the  coimtry,  the  flesh  is 
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<mt  off  in  toig  slips,  and  th^  l^oiMS  are  Id^t  wiUi  the 
ofikl/to  be  eaften  by  biids  <of  frey,  to  rot  «p0n  tbe 
ground,  or  to  be  used  qs  fiiel  for  the  oven. 

Hie  poiitinaster  demanded  four  reals  for  the  use  of 
each  pack-4iad<Ue,  and  eight  reals  for  the  postilions, 
^bns  makiiig  his  whole  eharge^ht  dollars  four  reals. 
The  Tegular  charge  wouH  have  been  no  more  than 
five  dollars  six  reals.  We  however  had  no  choioey 
attd  were  therefore  oUiged  to  submit  Tlie  thermo- 
metor  wHs  55^ 

We  l^t  Roccas  at  edgi^t  o'clock,  going  WNW  ;  saw 
great  numbers  of  wild  deer.    At  ten  we  crossed  an 
^rtensive  saline  swamp,  filled  with  rushes  and  tall 
reeds;  in  passing  it  we  were   attacked  by  multi*- 
tudes  of  mosquitos,  or  gnats,  of  a  very  large  size  ; 
they  tormented  us  exceedingly.    At  half-past  ^even 
we  came  in  si^t  of  the  Lago  del  Tig^e,  and  at 
twelve  reached  the  post-hou^.     This  post  consists 
of  three  small  huts,  horribly  filthy ;  the  pei^ile  were 
extremely  mis^aUe  in  their  appearance,  and  little, 
if  any,  better  than  savages  in  their  mode  of  li&. 
The  postmaster,  whose  face  and  hands  v^exe  coated 
with  dirt,  was  a  sly,  roguishJooking  fellow,  far  «d. 
vanced  in  years,  yet  very  strong  and  active.     TTiey 
had  a  well  fifty  feet  deep,  feom  which  they  drew 
most  excellent  water^  in  a  hide-bag  tied  to  a  lasso^ 
or  hide-rope.     The  water  in  the  lake  is  always  ra- 
ther brackish,  but  in  spring  it  is  strongly  saline. 
Here  again  we  were  obliged  to  submit  to  impositioiL 
The  charge  for  ten  horses,  including  two  postilions> 
should  have  been  six  dollars  five  reals,  but  the  post- 
master would  have  ten  dollaiis  four  reals,  which  wo 
paid  him. 
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I  had  jmthd&me  gifw  him  atri;  his  wife  a  tolen- 
Ue  siq^y  of  tobacco,  lii^liidi  ]de^^  but 

this  did  not  in  the  least  aiiate  their  desire  to  impose 
t^xm  us.  Th^  were  totally  destitute  of  tobacco, 
and  had  not  the  least  scrap  of  papor  Cor  maldag. 
segars.  I  supplied  both ;  and  idthougfa  they  would 
VritBngly  have  gone  a  whole  day  or  more  without 
fbod  to  have  obtained  these  luxuries,  my  gekierositgr 
IriUt  doubtless  an  additional  stimulus  to  thehr  exac- 
tion. I  did  not  then  sufficiently  understand  the 
disposition  of  these  people.  With  titem  is  ezfiiB- 
^fied  what  will  universaUy  be  met  with  over  South 
America,  that  to  cbnfer  a  favour  is  to  purduise  an 
enemy.  They  are  governed  by  no  moral  feeUngs, 
but  will  submit  to  a  haughty,  overbearing  tyraxmy, 
BO  matter  by  whom^  in»ctised.> 

We  started  again  at  one  o^dock;  our  load  led 
trough  several  canadas  and  bogs.  There  was  a 
succession,  for  a  considerable  distance,  of  reedy 
swamps;  tihe  higher  parts  of  them  were  covered 
with  a  saline  efiloresceiice..  The  grass  was  also 
strongly  saline. 

Hie  dbaract^  of  the  soil  was  changed  entirely ; 
the  rich  pasture  land  wi&  no  longer  to  be  seen ;  the 
gras^  was  long  and  coarse,  growing  to  the  height  of 
six  feet,  and  much  resembling  rye  or  wild  oats.  It 
grew*  in  clumps,  the  roots  forming  small  moilnds  at 
every  yard  or  two.  The  road  was  only  a  mule  tract, 
so  that  the  wheels  of  the  coach  rebounded  from 
clump  to  clump,  and  made  the  travelling  in  it  ex- 
tr^nely  fatiguing.  We  were  obliged  to  proceed  cau- 
tiously and  slowly.  At  half-past  one  we  crossed  a 
rhnllet,  the  water  of  which  was  saline.    It  was  about 
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thirty  feet  broad,  but  not  'more  than  two  feet  deep. 
When  the  coach  had  nearly  reachcfd  the  opposite 
bank,  the  horses  sunk  in  the  miid,  and  finding  no 
hold  for  their  feet,  plunged  violently.  With  mudi 
trouble,  and  by  the  aid  of  two  more  horses,  we  at 
length  extricated  the  coach  from  the  mire.  The  cur- 
rent of  the  river  was  towards  the  south ;  it  empties 
itself  into  the  lake  of  Cabeza  del  Tigre,  which  we 
had  just  before  passed.  The  grass  was  now  very 
reedy,  and  very  salt  to  "the  taste.  The  thermometer 
had  risen  to  78°,  the  wind  W,  and  we  experienced 
a  slight  shower.  It  was  the  first  rain  we  had  seen 
since  we  left  Buenos  Ayres.  At  four  we  passed 
another  saline  swamp,  which  had  an  oflFensive  putrid 
smell :  there'  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt  ef- 
floresced, which  had  the  taste  of  common  salt  and 
saltpetre.  We  soon  came  to  a  swamp^  which  took 
us  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  cross.  At  five  we  reached 
the  post  of  Mercedes. 

During  this  day  we  saw  severar  foxes,  but  no 
other  animal  whatever.  The  journey  was  dreaiy 
and  wearisome,  being  over  bad  roads,  and  through 
swamps,  without  the  sight  of  a  single  habitation, 
except  the  huts  at  the  Cabeza  del  Tigre.  The 
ground  was  so  level  as  to  present  no  object,  and  was, 
in  all  respects,  calculated  to  cause  depression.  We 
learned  that  this  kind  of  inhospitable  land  extends 
some  hundreds  of  leagues  to  the  southward.  Since 
we  left  Buenos  Ayres,  we  had  not  seen  a  single  tree> 
nor  even  a  bush,  growing  naturally. 

Immediately  on  our  arrival  at  Mercedes,  I  inquired 
for  the  postmaster,  hoping  to  be  able  to  proceed  on 
to  Melinque ;  I  was  the  more  desirous  to  get  to 
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MeMnque  this  revening,  as  the:  stage  beyond; it  was 
very>  long;  and  I  wii^^  to  obtain  a  ni^t's.  rest 
before :  commencing  jit.  .  The  man  told  me  it  .was 
impossible  to  procure  horses  until  the  next  morning. 
Seeing  me  anxious  to  proceed,  he  told  me  he  had  no 
h<»8es,'  he  had  nothing  but  mares  ;  I  discovered  this 
to  be  at  falsehood,  and  taxed  him  with  it ;  but  he,  not 
at  all  abashed,  said  his  mother  was  gone  to-Pei^a^ 
mino,  that  the  horses  were  hers,  and  that  without 
her  permission  he  could  not  let  us  have  them.  It 
was  also  necessary  for  him  to  go  with  us  to  bring 
bade  the  horses,  and  he  could  not  leave  the  house  till 
his  mother  returned,  which  he  assured  me  would  be 
by  day-light  next  morning ;  finding  it  impossible  to 
obtain  the  horses,  I  was  obUged  to.  make  up  my 
mind  to  remain.  The  reason  of :  his  saying  he  had 
no  horses,  but  mares  only,  was  this ;  no  one  will 
ride  a  mare  ;  it  is  considered  disgraceful ;  they  are 
kept  solely  for  breeding,  and  for  some  few  purposes 
about  the  estancia;  they  are  of  so  little  value  as 
frequently  to  be  slaughtered  for  fuel. 

There  was  here  but.  one  small  miserable  mud  hut ; 
in  it  I  counted  eighteen  persons,  and  yet  part  of  the 
fmnily  was  from  home.  The  whole  of  my  party,  ex- 
cept myself  and  my  wife,  were  obliged  to  sleep  in  the 
open  air,  exposed  to  >  the  heavy  chilling  dews  :  this 
was  felt  to  be  a  hardship  by  those  unaccustomed  to  it, 
and  ilLprovided  for  it  as  they  were.  It  was  well  that 
we  brought  bread  and  beef  with  us,  as  nothing  could 
be  purchased  here.  The  kitchen,  or  cooking  appa- 
ratus,-consisted  of  three  short  poles,  forming  a  tri- 
angle, upon  which,  to  the  windward,  a  -  large  hide 
was  extended  to  keep  off  the  wind  ;  here  we  boiled 
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«Rd  wasted  our  meat,  imd  ate  our  diimer.  Tkere 
"was  a  ix^vered  eart,  on  which  our  men  kept'  their 
tffe&y  intending  to  sleep  in  it,  but  in  this  Ihejr 
ynrt  disappmnted ;  it  ^^^is  occupied  by  part  of  tibe 
fEunily.  Six  of  th^n  dept  on  the  bare  canes,  whidi 
fwmed  the  bottom ;  and  five  more  of  them  slept  uiK>n 
hides  on  the  ground,  under  the  cart :  none  of  them 
hadany  softer  bed  tiban  a  hide,  nor  Uny  other  covering 
ihan  a  single  pcmdio.  CSiiidren  are  thus  bred  ffom 
their  infancy  to  endure  the  cdid  n^ht  air,  and  Ae 
heavy  penetrating  dews  which  fall  in  this  countiy. 
The  remainder  of  the  family  slept  inside  the  hut 
Hearing  that  there  was  another  hut  at  the  distance 
ot  a  mile  I  went  thither,  and  found  two  most  miser-* 
ablehovels,but  no  horses ;  we  had  therefore  noremedy, 
but  were  obliged  to  make  the  best  of  otir  situation. 

Sunday,  April  11. — Awakening  just  before  the 
dawn  of  day,  a  curious  and  picturesque  scene  pre^ 
sented  itself.  Part  of  the  family  had  risen,  and 
having  lighted  a  fire  under  the  triangle,  as  many  as 
could  edge  in  were  huddled  round  it;  some  were 
seated  on  small  blocks  of  wood ;  others  on  their 
heels,  with  their  knees  in  their  faces;  the  blazing 
fire  cast  a  strong  light,  whichi  contrasted  with  the 
deep  shade  of  the  back  ground,  displayed  the 
whole  group,  their  rude  dresses  and.  strange 
postures;  the  elBect  was  singular  and  remarkable. 
They  were  in  earnest  conversation  respecting  us ; 
^nd  the  matesito  was  handing  round  from  one  to 
another,  eadi  in  his  turn  taking  a  sup  through  the 
long  tin  tube  of  the  infusion  of  yerba,  out  of  the 
little  calabash,  or  matesito.  The  whole  scene  and 
circumstances  of  the  time  led  me  almost  to  imagine 
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that  we  were  bayouackii^  .among,  ftp  Injfiifj 
at  ameog  some  of  the  sanige  oiitcasta  cf  sodiely.  I 
got  up  and  joined  the  yagtj,  all  of  whom  bustled  to 
WKtkerwtm  tar  me.  A  iresh  mateaito -nas  made  fcr 
me,  without  *  wud  bcng  said  le^pectiiig  it.  Jm 
did  man  threw  out  the  leaves  tb^  were  ufluig^  aad 
pulled  from  under  the  hide  on  whiclt  he  sat  a  oiall 
kid's  akin,  with  the  fieet  and  tail  tied  into  knota,  M 
as  to  form  a  hag ;  in  Uiis  he  kept  bis  (bxv  -of  yerba. 
He  took  out  a  amaU  handful  irf  the  yeiW,  pfk  it 
into  the  calabash,  which  is  here  re]»«8eided,  drnra 
one-fifth  of  ita  size,  and  filled  it  up  with   boiling 
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water  from  a  copper  pot,  which  forms  an  essential 
part  of  the  household  goods  of  every  gaucho.  Then 
putting  in  the  bombillo,  or  tin  tube  (they  are  gene- 
rally of  silver),  he  stirred  it  round,  took  a  sip  bim- 
self  to  ascertain  its  goodness,  and  then  presented  it 
to  me,  touching  his  hat  at  the  moment  I  received  it. 
I  have  been  a  little  particular  in  this  narration,  as 
descriptive  of  a  habit  which,  without  variation  in 
the  prqHiration,  utensils,  or  modes  observed,  will 
be  foimd,  among  high  and  low,,  universal  in  these 
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parts  of  South  America.  These  people  never 
hesitate  to  receive  into  their  mouths  the  tube  which 
but  an  instant  before  was  in  the  mouth  of  ano- 
ther. In  the  most  polished  society,  the  same  tube 
will  pass  round  in  the  same  manner  from  one  to 
another ;  I  gave  them  a  supply  of  yerba  and  sugar 
in  return  for  their  kindness.  The  postmaster  put 
me,  oflf  from  time  to  time,  telling  me  his  mother 
would  surely  arrive  ;  he  expected  her  every  moment : 
hour  after .  hour  passed,  but  no  mother  came  ;  noon 
arrived,  and  still  no  mother ;  my  patience  would 
hold  no  longer;  I  charged  him  with  deceit,  and 
insisted  on  having  horses,  but  it  was  all  to  no  pur- 
pose :  he  took  it  very  coolly,  and  hinted  that,  as  his 
mother  had  not  arrived,  she  might  be  absent  till  the 
next  morning;  after  much  expostulation,  he  pro- 
mised to  provide  horses  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
if  his  mother  did  not  arrive  before  that  time ;  I  was 
obliged  to  submit. 

I  could  discover  no  regular  employment  that  any 
of  the  people  here  followed ;  true  it  is  this  was 
Sunday-;  but  from  all  I  could  see,  and  all  I  could 
learn,  there  was  no  sort  of  regular  employment ;  I 
could  not  make  out  from  them  how  they  contrived  to 
live.  During  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  day 
the  women  were  basking  in  the  sun,  and  conferring 
on  each  other  the  mutual  favour  (for  it  is  their  great 
delight)  of  picking  the  vermin  from  their  hair. 
They  were  shamefully  dirty.  Their  dress  (and  the 
dress  of  all  the  women  in  the  country  is  much  the 
same)  consisted  of  a  dark  blue  coarse  baize  petticoat 
of  native  manufacture,  and  a  sort  of  shift  made  of 
white  cotton,  which  is  seldom  or  never  off  their  backs 
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until  it  rots  off;  dirt  and  grease  had  made  them 
the  colour  of  the  ground  on  which  they  reposed. 
All  the  women  were  affable  and  respectful.     One 
there  was'  much   better   looking    than   the  others, 
cleaner  in  her  person,  and  the  only  one  employed  : 
she    was    washing ;    she    had    been    delivered    of 
a    remarkably    fine   girl    three    days  before ;    and 
although  she  looked  pale  she  seemed  in  good  health, 
and  was  evidently  very  strong ;  none  of  the  others 
gave  her  any  assistance.     The  men  were  equally 
Unemployed,  strolling  or  lying  about,  hardly  desiring 
to  move,  having  no  sort  of  amusement :  one,  how- 
ever, was  employed  ;  he  was  seated  on  a  log  near  the 
door  of  the  hut,  and  played  nearly  all  the  day,  and 
all  the  evening,  some  wild  notes  oh  an  old  guitar, 
occasionally  singing  through  his  nose  a  melancholy 
barbarous  Saracenic  air.  Two  boys  were  sent  out  on 
horses  in  search  of  quiriquinchos,  or  armadillos ; 
they  brought'  home   two,  which  among  them  are 
called  mulitas.     Water  was  procured  from  a  well 
about  twenty  feet   deep ;   two  stakes  were  placed 
upright,    one    bn    each  side   of  the    well,    and   a 
cross  piece   going  over  the   mouth   was    fastened 
to  the  uprights  with  strips  of  hide;     a    sort    of 
bucket  made  of  hide  was  fastened  to  a  lasso,  and 
being  let  down,  a  man  or  woman  drew  up  the  water 
by  pulling  the  lasso  over  the  cross  piece.     Near  the 
hut  was  a  small  plot  of  ground,  without  enclosure, 
which  they  called  a  garden  ;  there  was  not  a  tree  of 
any  sort  in  it ;  nothing  indeed  but  a  few  herbs  ;  it 
appeared  as  if  it  had  been  cultivated  with  wheat ;  but 

* 

the  people  had  no  bread.     They  had  a  small  store  of 
wheat  in  a  sack  made  of  ^  a  hide.     The  price  of 
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wheat  ia  this  remote  part  of  ike  eountry  ig  very 
Ugh. .  Fiv^  doUars^  a  fanega  (about  three  and  a 
half  Englisfa  bushels).  In  order  tp  get  it  ground,  it 
must  be  carried  to  Pergamino^  w  Salta ;  very  little 
bread  was  used  by  them ;  now  had  been  made  f<nr  a 
great  length  of  time.  I  examined  some  of  tiie 
wheat,  andirand  it  hard  and  heavy,  although  the 
grains  were  smalL  A  sheep  here  was  worth  a 
dollar,  and  -  every  article  of  food  equally  dear,  beef 
almie  excepted ;  this  all  over  the  coimtry  is  the  prin- 
dpal  sust^anoe.  No  idea  of  religion,  at  least  no 
sign  of  devotion,  appeared  among  them ;  tiiey  called 
themselves  CathoUcs,  and  were^  as  most  barbarians 
are,  very  si^epstitious. 

The  Fojctin  de  Mercedes  lies  about  a  league  to  the 
$W;  It  ia  one  of  the  old  military  defences  against 
the  Indian^i :  since  the  revolution,  the  fort  has  been 
n^leeted,  and  has  fidlen  to  decay,  A  small  guard  is 
still  k^t  there.  A  few  years  since  this  fort,  it  is 
«»ud,  was  remarkable  for  a  lofty  tower  built  of  un« 
burnt  bricks,  from  whose  summit  the  Indians  could 
be  discov^ed  at  a  great  distance;  the  tower  no 
longer  exists*. 

The  moment  the  sun  was  set,  the  postmaster  came 
to  me,  and  said,  he  was  ready  to  start  whenever  I 
{deased.  The  story  of  his  mother  was,  I  have  no 
doubt,  a  fabrication;  the  delay  was  occasioned  by 
some  superstitious  notion  which  I  could  not  discover. 
It  was  Easter  Sunday>  and  probably  it  arose  from 
«ome  circumstance  connected  therewith.  The  men 
and  boys:  sopn  collected  a  large  troop  of  horses ;  our 
quota  wa&saddled,  and  an  additional  number  provided 
for  relays,  ^  distance  to  Melinque  bei9g  ten  leagues ; 
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Im  charge  was  thirteen  dollars.    We  kft  Mereedet 
at  seven  o'dodc,  heartily  tired  of  our  delay,  and 
wdl  pleased  toget  once  more  on  onr  long  and  #eari«- 
some  jonm^ ;  tbie  £idjgne  of  traveUmg  was  infiiritdy 
more  agreenUe  than  the  passing  of  our  time  in  audi 
places,   atid  aipong  such  people,  as  we  were  now 
leavings     Hie  country  was  of  the  same  kind  with 
that  we.pa$sed  two  daya  befwe,  and  the  coach  pro^ 
ceeded  slowly ;  at  hdf  past  ei^t  we  readied  a  long 
ci£adi^  or  reedy  swamp,  throu^  which  the  coadk 
di^^Hged  very  heavily^  and  it  wite  with  consideraUe 
difficulty  the  horises  could  draw  it  through  the  hog. 
The  iiight  was  favourable,  the  moon  being  at  the 
full,  and  very  brilliant.     The  swamp  was  nearly  a 
mile  l<mg,  and  the  water  about  two  feet  deep ;  at 
eleven  we  had  to  cross  another  swamp  nearly  as  loi^ 
as  the  former ;  in  these  places  the  gnats  swarmed  in 
incredible  numbers,  and  annoyed  us  exceedingly. 
On  the  horizon,  in  the  direction  in  which  we  were 
proceeding,  was  a  lai^  brilliant  fire,  which  had  a 
most  aw:fal  appearance,  being  reflected  from  the  sky 
upon  a  large  lake  in  4he  front  of  us.    The  ^ect  was 
heightened  by  the  cloudless  sky,  the  brightness  of 
the  moon,  and  the  vast  and  dreaiy  expanse  which 
surrounded  us.     The  scene  was  solemn ;  and  as  we 
slowly  approached  the  lak^  absorbed  in  reflecticm, 
our  sil^ace  was  all  at  once  disturbed  by  a  salutatioan 
of  English  vdiees ;  we  could,  however,  see  nobody ; 
but  our  horsemen  rode  towards  the  spot  whence  the 
voices  proceeded,  where  they  found  two  Englishmen 
rising  fircmi  the  ground  on  which  they  had  been 
sleeping ;  their  bed  was  the  earth,  the  saddle,  pifc* 
lows,  and  their  ponphos  their  only  ^vering.    7%e 
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approach  of  the  coach  bad  awakened  them ;:  and  they 
hailed  us,  suspecting  who  we  were,  having  heard  of 
our  being  on  the  road  as  they  came  along ;  they 
were  also  on  their  route  to  Chile,  and  had  come 
during  the  day  from  Pergamino,  intending  to  reach 
Melinque*  this  night ;   but  having  lost  -their/  peon, 
who  had  the  care  of  their  baggage,*  and  had  lagged 
behind,  they  resolved  to  await  his  coming.     They 
had  heard  at  Pergamino  that  the  high   road  was 
not  safe,    and   had.  therefore   struck   off  inta  the 
pampas.  .  After  a  short  parley  they  promised  to  join 
us  at  day-break  at  Melinque.     At  half-past  six,  just 
as   the  day  was  dawning,    we  reached  Melinque, 
having  been  eleven  hours  coming  ten  leagues.    This 
village    consists    of    about    twenty-five    miserable 
mud  huts,  placed  without  order.       It  lies  about  a 
mile  from   the  NE  edge  of   a  lake  of    the   same 
name ;  the  lake  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  much  re- 
duced in  size ;  but .  after  being  swelled  by  the  rains 
in  the  winter  season,  it  extends  twenty  miles  from 
E  to  W,  and  half  that  distance  from  N  to  S.    There 
are  an  immense  number  of  these  lakes,  some  much 
larger  than  that  of  Melinque;  they  extend  all  over 
this  part  of  the  pampas  country,  and  when  full  are 
connected  together  in  all  directions. 
,    Most  of  the  huts  had  a  garden,  and  in  some  of 
them  were  peach  trees  :  these  were  a  cheering  sight 
to  us  who  had  been  wandering  over  a  dreary  solitary 
waste;    the  water  of  the  lake,  the  foliage  of  the 
trees,   the  fences   of  the  gardens,  and  the  various 
tints  of  the  sky,  produced  many  pleasing  sensations, 
and  excited  no  small  degree  of  exhilaration.     It.  was 
nothing  at  -  the  moment  that  the .  inhabitants .  were 
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ajbnost  deatitiste  of  all  human  comftHrts,  tliat  they 
were  fiMijr,  jg&oraat,  and  debi^sed,  ag  nmdi  as  human 
b^gs  could  well  be ;  it  was  nothing  that  the  piace 
was  truly  wretdied,  the  trees  few,  and  the  gfurdeas 
aegleeted-^t  was  a  change  from  the  immense  soU- 
tade  we  bad  trarelled  over,  and  was  refreshing  luod 
imrigoraidiig  to  us  aU. 

We  At&w  up  before  a  hut,  the  i^dmbitants  of 
wbich  were  just  rising  from  the  ground.  Our  first 
salutation  here,  as  at  every  place  where  we  stopped, 
was  enquiries  respecting  the  Montenero :.  hearing 
we  had  steered  clear  of  them  they  expressed  great 
suipr^e.  They  were  in  hourly  expectation  of  a 
visit  from  tibem,  having  only  two  days  before  been 
visited  by  a  party  of  eight  of  these  marauders  who 
had  t^e^  away  their  best  horses,  some  cattle,  and 
whatev^  other  provisions  they  could  find.  We 
learned  that  two  other  of  our  English  friends,  wiio 
a  fortnigbt  before  liad  left  this  place  for  Lastunas, 
were  obliged  to  return  to  Melinque,  and  there  await 
the  arrival  of  a  party  of  carts,  with  which  for  greater 
security  they  passed  to  the  northward,  towards 
Zanjon.  I  intended  to  have  directed  my  course 
j^aiheAj  from  Melinque,  so  as  to  iSall  into  the  high 
voad  at  La  Guardia  de  la  Esquina.  The  people  here 
strcmgly  urged  me  not  to  attempt  it  on  account  of 
the  deserted  condition  of  the  post-houses  and  the 
e<msequent  difficulty  we  should  ^d  of  procuring 
post^orses.  I  was,  however,  very  desirous  to  get 
into  the  main  road,  and  still  more  anxious  on  account 
of  my  wife,  who  had  suffered  extremely  frcMm  the 
state  of  the  country  throu^  which  we  had  passed, 
and  in  her  advanced  condition  could  hardly  continue 
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to  travel  over  such  ground  without  the  greatest 
danger.  I  was.  willing  to  encounter  any  difficulties ; 
and  we  were  both  of  opinion  that  the  danger  was 
hardly  greater  the  one  way  than  the  other.  On  the 
arrival  of  our  English  friends  before-mentioned,  we 
were  able  to  determine  the  best  course.  One  of  them 
was  an  old  traveller  between  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Chile :  and  he,  although  travelling  on  horseback,  had 
resolved  not  to  get  into  the  high  road,  where  he  was 
satisfied  horses  could  not  be  obtained.  The  road 
which  I  proposed  to  follow  through  Zanjon,  a 
miserable  place,  was  seventy  leagues  in  length, 
the  whole  being  one  uninterrupted  swampy  pampa, 
with  not  a  single  intervening  hut:  he  had  himself  once 
accomplished  this  stage  by  the  most  extraoirdinary 
exertions,  but  he  said  he  would  never  attenipt  it 
again,  and  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me 
to  travel  it  with  the  coach.  He  advis^  me  strongly 
to  proceed  by  the  road  to  Lastunas :  our  guides  no 
less  forcibly  urged  me  to  that  course,  assuring  me 
that  in  two  days  they  would  engage  to  reach  the 
post  road  at  Barranquitos.  The  owner  of  the  hut 
we  stopped  at  had  no  horses.  There  was  only  one 
man  in  the  village  who  had  a  troop  of  horses  large 
enou^  for  us  ;  for  as  the  post  at  Lastunas  was 
thirty  leagues  without  a  village,  a  post-house,  or 
even  a  hut  in  the  whole  distance,  it  was  necessary  to 
take  a  number  sufficient  to  effect  relays  during  this 
tedious  stage.  We  went  to  this  man,  who  was  at 
first  out  of  all  bounds  in  his  demands ;  he  asked 
seventy  dollars,  when  the  regular  charge  would  have 
been  only  twenty-eight  dollars.  The  man  was.  aware 
we  had  no  alternative,  but  he  lowered  his  demand  to 
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fortynsix  dollars,  wUch  I  was  forced  to  give  him,  he 
promising  to  let  us  have  sixty  spare  horses  for 
removes,  besides  our  regular  number:  our  friends 
also .  engaged  horses  for  themselves  and  their  bag- 
gage. We  therefore  paid  the  man,  according  to  the 
usual  custom,  as  soon  as  the  bargain  was  concluded, 
he  promising  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting 
the  horses  ready.  Much  time  was,  however,  con- 
sumed by  these  dilatory  people,  so  that  it  was  half 
past  one  before  we  started :  the  thermometer  at  this 
time  stood  at  82^  in  the  shade,  the  day  felt  par- 
ticularly hot  and  sultiy. 

We  had  been  an  hour  on  the  road,  expecting 
every  moment  to  see  the  spare  horses  arrive,  when, 
apprehensive  of  some  trick,  our  friend  Mr.  B.  gal- 
lopped  back,  met  them  and  brou^t  them  up ;  bat 
instead  of  sixty  spare  horses,  the  number  engaged 
by .  both  of  us,  there  were  only  thirty-five,  and  these 
very  sorry  beasts.  We  began  to  regret  that  we  had 
not  remained  until  we  saw  the  horses,  but  we .  were 
somewhat  reconciled  to  the  course  we  had  taken, by 
the  reflection  that  we  might  have  been  detained 
imother  day  or  two,  and  been  no  better  served  at 
last.  The  road  was  in  all  respects  similar  to  that 
we  had  travelled  during  the  last  two  days.  At  four 
o'clock  we  saw  before  us  at  a  distance  a  large  troop 
of  horses  feeding,  and  not  far  from  them  something 
like  an  encampment.  This  was  a  novel  sight,  and 
to  some  of  our  compfmions  somewhat  alarming: 
speculation  was  soon  at  work  as  to  whom  and  what 
the  pec^e  were ;  it  was  decided  that  they  could  not 
be  the  Montenero,  whom  we  had  been  every  whwe 
told  we  should  surely  meet ;  they  seemed  too  quiet  in 
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,  their  mastnar,  and  too  eareless :  our  horsan^i  ihere*- 
fore  galloped  up  to  them,   when  they  found  Mr. 

B -,  who  had  gone  on  before  us  without  our 

knowledge,  bargaining  with  the  people  for  figs.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  troop  of  mules  from  Mendoza, 
the  owners  of  whom,  afraid  to  come  by  the  high 
road,  had  chosen  that  by  Lastunas ;  they  had  taken 
up  their  quarters  for  the  night;  their  loads  were 
wine  and  figs  destined  to  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
wine  was  in  bairels,  made  at  Mendoza,  they  w<aw 
rude  and  cluonsy,  and  in  order  to  strengthen  tfai^n 
their  ends  were  covered  with  pieces  of  raw  hide 
drawn  very  tight  over  them  by  strong  thongs  of  hide 
passing  alternatdy  from  one  to  another,  after  the 
manner  in  which  a  drum  is  laced ;  the  hide  is  put 
on  while  wet,  and  as  it  dries  it  shrinks,  and  tiius 
makes  the  cask  very  secure  :  the  barrels  held  about 
sixteen  gallons  each,  and  two  were  a  mule's  load. 

The  %s  were  packed  in  hide  bags  sewed  up  close. 
We  afterwards  met  several  of  these  troops  ;  but  as 
this  wa$  ihe  first  I  had  seen  it  engaged  much  of 
my  attention,  and  I  will  therefore  describe  the  mode 
of  encamping :  there  were  about  forty  mule  loads, 
eadi  load  was  placed  upon  the  ground  about  three  fiset 
apart,  and  the  paek-saddle  lof  the  mule  was  placed 
i^Kim  each  load;  the  goods  thus  placed  formed  a 
circle  of  about  fifty  feet  diameter :  the  muleteers  were 
lighting  ^a  fire  in  the  centre  to  .cook  their  meal ;  the 
mules  being  turned  loose  toigi^ze,  they  all  kept  U^ 
gether,  or  rather  roamed  within  the  sound  of  tlws 
bell  hanging  to  the  neck  of  the  madrina,  or  mare 
whidi  leads  die  troop.  The  saddle,  and  several 
coarae  cloths,  with  a  sheepskin  died  blue,  extended 
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mpon  the  bare  ground,  forms  the  bed  of  the  muleteer, 
who  lying  on  it  in  his  clothes,  and  coverii^  himself 
with  his  poncho,  sleeps  in  the  open  air  after  the  habit 
of  every  gaucho,  landowner  and  farmer  in  these 
provinces. 

Having  purchased  some  figs  we  resolved  to  hah 
until  the  moon  arose,  and  then  to  resume  our  journey, 
travelling  all  night.  We  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
little  sleep,  but  the  gnats  buzzed  around  us  in  such 
incredible  nimibers,  and  stung  us  so  severely,  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  obtain  any  repose,  and  as 
the  moon  rose  at  seven,  we  started  soon  after- 
wards. The  road  led  through  swampy  land  :  many 
oS  these  swamps  were  extensive,  and  in  wading  them 
we  were  dreadfully  annoyed  by  the  mosquitos,  thrfr 
hum,  as  it  indicated  torture,  was  extremely  dis- 
agreeable, and  their  sting  was  terrible ;  no  adequate 
conception  can  be  formed  of  their  number,  the  air 
being  filled  with  them  almost  like  a  dense  cloud.  At 
tm  we  fixed  upon  a  dry  level  as  a  place  of  rest,  hoping 
to  obtain  some  sleep,  but  tihe  mosquitos,  as  if  greedy 
^  blood,  followed  uS:  in  vain  were  the  coach 
windows  closed  and  eveiy  hole  and  fissure  stopped — 
in  vain  were  our  faces  covered,  they  entered  through 
the  crevices  In  every  direction  and  stung  us  sorely ; 
thi^  leather  gloves  were  but  a  poor  defence,  their 
stings  penetrated  them  with  ease ;  sleep  was  denied 
us  ;  we  Were  all  of  us  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  tor- 
ment, and  desirous  of  proceding  so  as  to  escape, 
if  {KNSsible,  from  so  horrible  a  situation.  The  horses 
were  collected,  and  at  half  past  eleven  we  were  again 
on  our  course.  I  should  have  preferred  going  on 
without  stopping,  but  it  seemed  necessary  to  give 
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those  who  rode  on  horseback  as  well  as  the  horses, 
some  rest,  but  no  one  could  endure  the  terrible  per- 
secution of  the  mosquitos.  At  five  in  the  morning 
we  again  halted ;  the  groimd  we  had  passed  over 
was  all  of  it  more  or  less  swampy :  we  selected  the 
highest  spot  we  could  find,  this  was,  however,  even 
now  at  the  close  of  the  dry  season,  very  damp.  Here 
we  rested  two  hours ;  sleep  was  out  of  the  question; 
our  tormenters,  notwithstanding  our  weariness, 
forbad  us  to  hope  for  any  solace  of  that  nature; 
these  bitter  enemies  crowded  round  us  incessantly: 
no  one,  indeed,  can  form  the  most  distant  conception 
of  the  horrid  punishment  we  endured.  Half  the 
stage  only  was  now  accomplished,  but  tired  as  our 
people  were,  so  long  as  any  one  could  sit  upon  his 
horse  and  his  horse  could  move  his  legs,  he,  like  the 
rest,  was  anxious  to  move  forward. 

At  seven  we  set  off  again,  in  dreadful  torment, 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep.  The 
thermometer  at  sun-rise  was  64**.  At  eight,  we 
forded  a  wide  stream ;  and  at  nine  entered  on  a 
large  space,  the  tall  grass  of  which  had  beeir 
recently  consumed  by  fire :  this  was  pr#bably  the 
fire  we  had  seen  two  nights  before. 

At  ten  we  were  agreeably  surprised  by  what  musi 
appear  in  the  relation  the  merest  trifle — a  bUisfa, 
about  four  feet  high,  growing  by  the  side  of  a 
ditch.  This  was,  however,  the  first  shrub  growing 
wild  which  we  had  seen  since  the  commencement  of 
our  journey.  We  saw  also  several  herds  of  deer  and 
some  stags. 

At  eleven  we  passed  a  waggon  containing  travel- 
lers from  Ardova,  who,  from  fear  of  the  Monteneros, 
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had  gone  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  sources  of  the 
Bio  Quarto,  along  whose  banks  they  had  so  far 
journeyed,  and  were  now  crossing  the  Pampas,  on 
their  way  to  Buenos  Ayres.  We  passed  three  several 
troops  of  mules  on  the  road  to  Buenos  Ayres  with 
wine  and  figs.  Each  of  these  troops  consisted  of 
thirty  to  forty  laden  mules,  besides  an  equal  number 
for  removes.  The  muleteers  ride  in  the  rear  of  the 
troop,'  excepting  one  of  them,  who  always  leads  the 
mare  with  the  bell. 

At  two,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  was  82^ : 
we  continued  our  course  till  six,  when  we  arrived, 
almost  jaded  to  death,  at  Lastunas. 

This  journey  had  been  very  wretched ;  we  had  all 
suffered  much  from  the  musquitos  :  our  hands  and 
faces,  much  swelled,  were  exceedingly  painful ;  but 
my  wife,  in  this  respect,  suffered  the  most.  Her 
face  was  quite  disfigured,  so  that  she  was  scarcely 
to  be  recognized  as  the  same  person.  The  whole 
country  aroimd  this  place,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sliallow  hollows  filled  with  water,  and  forming 
lakes,  was  one  level  saline  swamp  covered  with 
coarse  grass. .  In  no  part  of  this  long,  wearisome^ 
and  distressing  journey,  from  M elinque  to  Lastunas, 
did  we  see  a  single  hut  or  inclosure,  neither  an 
ox  nor  a  horse ;  scarcely  any  birds,  and  no  quadru- 
peds, except  the  deer  before  mentioned:  it  pre- 
sented one  boundless  solitude,  disturbed  only  by 
the  horrible  buzzing  of  clouds  of  mosquitos.  The 
soil,  although  saline,  was  a  dark  friable  mould, 
without  the  smallest  pebble  in  it.  We  had  seen 
neither  sand,  clay,  nor  gravel,  since  our  departure 
from  Buenos  Ayres. 

Lastunas  is  a  most  miserable  place ;  it  consists  of 
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eight  or  ten  dirty  mtid  bovds.  But  to  us,  dsy 
object  indidal^ng  the  haunt  of  man,  however  barba- 
rousy  was  piecing  and  consolatory.  The  plaiee 
takes  its  ufame  from  the  e^tu^  opuntia,  which 
grows  wild  in  the  neighbourhood,  some  of  which 
we  obsmred  about  a  mile  before  we  reached  the 
place.  Tuna  is  the  name  thrcHighout  all  ^patiish 
Ainelrica  for  the  broad-leaved  cactus,  called  in 
fiiigUsh  the  prickt^  pear,  from  the  fruit  it  bears, 
which  has  however  but  little  resetoblaiice  to  a  pear. 
The  people  here  displayed  still  more  of  the  Iiidian 
ntaum^s  and  character  than  we  had  hitherto  seen. 
Their  appearance  was  very  wild,  and  £beii'  look 
firoteious^  They  are  ntraa^  siddicted  to  the  iise  of 
drdenf  spirits  whenever  they  can  pr6cuie  them; 
tiak^  grdat  flight  in  daiMsing,  iioise,  and  revelry; 
are!  remarkably  thievish,  atid  very  filthy.  Our  fel- 
low traveller,  who  had  formerly  pasi^ed  through  this 
plaee^  put  us  on  oor  guard  i^ainst  this  propensity ; 
but,  worn  out  as  we  all  were  by  (he  journey,  and 
the  oppteaksive  heat  of  the  day,  his  good  advice  was 
of  but  little  service  :  we  had  hardly  sufficient  reso- 
lution left  to  make  any  arrangements  to  prevent 
beiag  plundered,  but  were  eager  to  obtain  a  resting 
place  eVeh  in  one  of  their  wretched  cabins.  Without 
the  least  cel-emony^  therefore,  we  entered  the  hut, 
aad  my  wifier  de^sorying  ^  low  bench,  was  happy  to 
seat  herself,  wheal  one  erf  the  women  immediatiefly 
oalOe  up  to  hwr,  eyed  her  with  much  attention,  but 
iVith  good-olatured  satisfaction,  and  as  a  first  saluta^ 
tion^  snatched  her  gloves  fi^om  off  her  hands,  and  hid 
them  in  her  bosom,  laughing  at  her  own  dexterity. 
There  appeared  much  pleasant  humour  in  the  wel- 
come  ti«y  offered   us,  but  it  was  necessary  to  be 
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incessantly  on  our  guard  against  their  cjontinual 
attempts  to  steal  something.  They  displayed  great 
deKghft  in  playing  the  guitar,  accompanying  their 
rude  moorish  canzonets  with  their  voices,  singing 
terses  partly  eict^npc»raneous.  It  is,  as  I  have 
since  found,  the  commoni  practice  all  over  Spanish 
Ameiica,  for  the  *  people  to  csktcb  hold  of  the  name 
6f  their  visitors,  and  of  some  circumstance  com- 
fiected  with  thelm,  and  mix  them  up  with  thehr 
Songs,  which  are  expressive  of  dancing,  love,  and 
tender  ^entitaents. 

While  purchasing  iSdfttie  heef  At  a  neighbouring 
hut,  a  Vety  dvil  man  came  up  to  me  and  offered  to 
provide  hondeis  for  the  next  stage,  twelve  leagues  to 
Loboy.  I  agreed  to  hire  his  horses,  but  I  had 
scarcely  done  thii^  when  another  man  came  to  offer 
ia^  his  horses.  He  was  the  juez  or  alcalde  of  the 
pla^e ;  but  having  already  engaged  horses,  I  could 
not  tteat  with  him.  This  led  to  a  serious  quarrel 
between  the  parties,  as  to  who  had  the  r%ht  of 
niaking  the  first  offer.  I  took  c^re  not  to  interfere 
in  it,  nor  even  to  inquire  how  it  ended.  In  the 
^etiiug,  the  whole  of  the  small  population  crowded 
about  us  to  make  merry,  dnd  the  hut,  both  within 
mA  T^thdUt,  was  soon  a  scene  of  tumultuous  noise 
^d  hilarity. 

There  were  in  the  hut,  two  hides  stretched  for 
bcJds  5  these  they  offered  to  me  and  my  wife,  but  we 
renounced  them  in  favour  of  our  fellow  travellers, 
partly  oU  account  of  the  vermin,  and  partly  from 
fear  ctf  our  property  in  the  coach.  We  retired  to 
our  crampy  bed  at  an  early  hour,  leaving  our  com- 
pank^s,  who,  though   fatigued,   could   not   resist 
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partidpating  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  boisterous 
mirth  of  their  hosts.  It  was  with  difficulty  we 
could  get  to  sleep  amidst  the  excessive  noise  of  the 
drunken  revelry,  singing,  bawling,  laughing,  and 
dancing,  which  was  kept  up  till  midnight ;  after 
which  all  was  hushed  in  quiet  repose.  At  half  past 
one  I  was  suddenly  roused  by  a  most  hideous  noise; 
no  Indian  yell  could  have  been  more  terrific.  With 
the  recollection  of  the  night  revels  still  crowding  on 
my  half-awakened  senses,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
whence  it  originated ;  but,  on  opening  the  coadi- 
window  to  inquire  the  cause,  I  learned  that  it  had 
proceeded  from  the  united  bowlings  of  twenty  or 
thirty  dogs,  which,  in  different  notes,  sent  forth  the 
most  discordant  and  terrific  yells  imaginable.  All 
our  party  had  jumped*  up  from  their  sound  sjeep, 
and  sallied  forth,  thinking  the  place  was  attacked  by 
a  party  of  wild  Indians.  It  is  a  custom  among  the 
dogs  in  this  country  to  hunt  in  concert.  They  sd- 
dom  bark  in  the  night,  but  if  one  commences,  all 
follow  the  example,  making  the  most  dismal  howl 
that  can  be  imagined. 

In  every  village,  and  at  every  hut,  a  great  many 
dogs  are  kept.  They  are  of  a  large  breed,  of  a 
snarling  habit,  though  by  no  means  brave;  they 
are  easily  cowed,  and  never  attack  a  man  in  front; 
but  have  the  provoking  habit  of  biting  the  horses 
by  the  heels.  The  stories  of  wild  dogs  in  the 
pampas,  which  burrow  in  holes,  hunt  in  packs,  and 
live  upon  cattle  and  wild  animals,  are  fictitious. 

April  14. — ^We  rose  early,  in  the  hope  that  the 
horses  would  be  ready  by  the  time  we  had  break- 
fasted; but,  as  usual,  we  were  disappointed,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  ^u^rrel  being  renewed,  between  the 
alcalde  and  the  man  of  whom  I  had  hired  the  horses* 
I  held  to  my  contract,  and  the  alcalde  was  obliged  to 
^ve  up  his  daim,  telling  the  man  however  that  he 
should  soon  be  made  to  repent  of  his  temerity,  as  it 
should  be  quickly  seen  in  whose  hands  the  power 
was  lodged. 

These  alcaldes  (justices  oS  the  peace)  are  the  most 
overbearing  tyrannical  brutes  that  can  well  be 
imagined.  They  are  always  the  keepers  of  the 
Bodegon,  or  Pulperia,  of  the  village,  and  no  one  is 
allowed  to  retail  any  article  but  themselves ;  they 
encour^ejBvery  vice  by  which  they  can  bring  cus- 
tomers to  their  store,  promote  discord  and  every  evil 
propensity  by  which  gain  may  be  made.  Their 
influence  is  therefore  great,  and  the  means  of  annoy- 
mice  they  possess  atill  greater.  It  was ;  half  past 
nine  before  we  got  again  on  our  journey.  The  i>eon 
of  our  fellow  travellers  was  left  to  follow  with  thdr 
baggage,  as,  in  consequence  of  last  night's  drunken 
debauch,  he  could  not  be  made  to  stir  himself  to  get 
ready  by  the  time  we  started.  When  he  overtook 
us,  inquiries  were  made,  by  one  of  our  friends,  for 
his  boots  and  spurs,  which,  on  account  of  a  sprain  in 
one  of  his  ancles,  the  day  before,  he  had  left  for  him 
to  bring  on  with  him.  The  peon  had  forgotten 
them,  and  was  sent  back ;  but  it  was  too  late,  the 
people  of  the  hut  had  stolen  them. 

We  met  a  drove  of  oxen  passing  on  from  tibe 
Puente  del  Sauce,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
miserable  places  we  had  fussed  through  with  beef. 
These  were  the  only  animals  we  saw  during  the 
whole  journey  from  Lastunas  to  Loboy.     There  was 
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-B^  iAgn  ci  dtty  hum^  btbrtetkm  th^  whtAe  wsty, 
Hfee  tikftt  s6@fi  ye«terdirf 5  the  countrjr  was  a  viast 
sti^ittp,  llavii^  tnanrf  lagoons  in  it;  our  friends  had 
^Itop^  forward  to  LolNyf,  for  the  purpose  of 
getMi^  horsi^  ready  fctf  us  to  proceed  on  our  journey 
in  the  afternoon,  but  owing  to  the  laziness  of  our 
peons  we  did  not  reach  Loboy  till  after  five  o^clock ; 
we  wex^  thui;  nearly  ei^t  houra  travelling  thirty- 
dix  miles.  I  attempted  to  excite  them  to  push  for- 
ward^ fii^t  by  persuafiion,  and  then  by  quarrelling 
*With  them,  but  the  ftjore  I  urged  them,  the  more 
l^ey  delayed,  stopping  ev^y  now  and  then  to  change 
file  hm*ses^  ai^d  to  adjust  their  saddle  equipage, 
Whi<^  furnished  contimial  excuses  for  delay.  So 
ffiainy  are  the  paraphernalia  of  a  guacho  saddle,  and 
m  Mable  to  slacken,  that  mueh  time  is  unavoidably 
loist  in  travelling  even  when  there  is  no  design  to 
^auije  delay.  To  change  a  saddle  from  one  horse  to 
mio€ber  takes  aboat  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 

It  appeared  to  me  that  they  were  resolved  we 
should  not  advance  beyond  Loboy,  and  I  was  as 
ftffly  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  Pi^nte  del  Sauce. 
On  my  arrival  at  Loboy,  I  repeated  my  determination 
fininly,  and  as  the  iKMfses  were  all  collected  and 
brought  to  the  corral  in  antidpcltion  of  our  arrival ; 
I  ordered  the  post  master  to  select  the  number 
reqmned,  with  the  view  of  taking  some  refreshment 
hastily,  so  as  to  proceed  without  delay— but  not  a 
tiiiigle  article  of  food  could  be  procured,  neither 
meat,  bread,  milk,  fruit,  myt  any  edible  thing  was  to 
be  had,  neither  was  there  any  place  in  the  vicinity 
from  which  any  could  be  i»*ocured.  Fortunately  we 
Imd  some  dry  musty  bread,  the  remainder  of  the 
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laat  quaatitjr  purdtimaA  at  Boccafi,  «id  «iie  of  owt 
horsemen  as  he  approached  tike  viUage  bmi  pkked  up 
Ma  armadiJiio,  and  this  was  aU  that  cohU  be  mas- 
tered lor  nine  hungry  people.  Mortified  at  t\m 
dilatoriness  d  the  peoes,  and  the  absolute  want  <£ 
food,  I  walked  again  to  the  corral,  and  found  atta 
of  the  men  only  just  beginning  to  saddle,  jRt  rthe 
same  moment  the  princi{ud  pecn  caaie  tip,  and 
peremptorily  ordered  the  horse  to  be  unsiuldled, 
saying  that  he  for  osie  was  resolved  not  to  ])rocQed 
tall  the  next  momiag.  He  called  Ms  ^ompemima 
aside,  and  at  his  instance  they  aU  refiised  to  proeaad. 
They  insisted  that  the  road  laid  through  an  almoflt 
impassable  pantano,  a  m^urass  several  lei^ues  im 
ext^it,  in  wliich  the  wheels  would  sink  to  the  navaa 
in  water,  and  altogether  so  uneven  and  miiy  that  it 
could  not  be  passed  in  the  nigfat;  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  post  master,  who  at  onae  said  there  was 
no  danger,  but  as  if  recollecting  that  our  stay  might 
be  turned  to  his  advant^e,  he  suddenly  ratracted 
his  wpnfe,  and  now  prognosticated  nothing  but 
danger.  Knowing,  however,  that  other  peons  coiiU 
be  procured,  I  told  ihem  that  unldss  they  agneed 
to  go  on  I  would  instantly  dkdiarge  tliem  all,  and 
hire  others.  This  caused  them  qaiddy  to  agree  to 
our  proceedings  requesting  permission  <mfy  that  :they 
might  wait  till  the  moon  rose;  and  as  it  was  now 
nearly  dark  I  consented :  diey  all  laid  dawn  xspan 
their  saddles  to  sleep,  and  we  made  flie  best  meal  we 
could  of  bad  bread,  tine  armadillo,  asd  tea.  Our 
two  new  ftimdB  had  waited  here  for  us  till  four 
o^dock,  when  seeing  no  signs  of  ^Mir  arrival  th^ 
had  set  off,  wishing  to  pass  the  morass  by  day-light 
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!^fjijl)h  liiMjt  few  j^i^  Hiidt^e 

mf^  ie^min  n  i^^pply  of  bread  ft  B^ieoas^  we  shopjtil, 
•dwiag  o|[r  ^i$  4^^  j^xtjcxkey  oy<er  dSOniiie^  of 
^pimd  h^e  h^m  totoUf  depiiv^  of  tbat  huOMtrto 
/  .e£^t«(»paQ4  oe^Q@$0irfr  ef  j^f^.  ^co^  the  /cowrse  of  XMs 
wffiliiN^^ijfiib  p^\^fi:^9i^  ^  mmh&  of  {>mple  lis  xie&miir 
«bly  ^i*aS.;  yjet  /Sw  feii«riyr<B48  itf  jdiIjbs  *o  the  6<mtli^ 
ivv^pjl  «ff  <Hir  t^^  tbwe  stu:^  aearceljr  any  peo^e  Mt 
9IA,  fiin^  immm^  tracte  of  .country  tare  no*  ooiy  dm- 
^filtrt^  pf  (9Ufl(dn)j^85  i^  eyon  of  )|»rd$i. 

We  wi^e  h9pfiy  in  i^mag  arrived  mt  Puwta  ^dd 
Sauce,  as  ikt»  wotrsl^  pwt  «f  our  road  on  the  fiaiim 
was  ipasNSted  QK^r»  inlAhoii^  we  had  £itiU  forty  leagues 
to  gp  be£^re  w^  isboidd  iteach  the  hi^  road.  We 
CGOft^eled  oNuitelyj^  ^pritli  tbe  expectation  that  the 
difficulties,  ^ays,  and  the  >«^xto9iion  to  which  w« 
bad  been  di>lig€id  to  aubmit,  were  nearly,  if  not  quite 
ended.  We  were  told  Ihat  horses  could  now  be 
promred  at  vary  diort  diatanees,  asid  we  pei^suadad 
oursdves  that  the  oiemaSnder  of  the  journey  to  Msu^ 
doza  would  be  as  rapid  as  we  wished.  I  weptt^t^ 
the  comsoandant,  for  it.  is  a  guai:diia,  to  sh^w  mf 
passpqrt,  and  .to  have  his  eignatare  annej^ ;  he 
ireceived  me  with  much  apparent  kindness ;  his  hiit^ 
aUlhough  ^a^  miis^rable  structure  of  sun--dried  brldai, 
was  clean  and  orderly  within ;  it  waa  situalied 
in  what  they  called  the  plaza,  or  square,  a  spaiee 
overgrown  with  grass  and  weeds*  On  one  side  wm 
ihe  fort ;  it  is  a  laquaiie  mdoaed  with  a  nmd  wall,  at 
«ach  4d  Had  cocnens  witiun  the  indosure  waa  a  rude 
square  mounds  nearly  as  high  as  the  wall;  tikese 
were  mtended  for  ^ajtiosmm  on  which  to  mount 
icantion ;  ilhi^  citadel  could,  however,  bos»t  joi  but 
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one  birass  three-pounder^  no  guard  was  mounted^  and 
the  fort  was  used  as  a  coral  for  horses. 

The  pueblo,  or  village,  consists  of  a  few  miserable 
huts,  not  ranged  in  order,  as  such  places  usually 
are,  but  straggling.  We  paid  eight  dollars  for  ten 
horses  to  Algarrovas,  a  distance  of  eight  leagues, 
and  two  and  a  quarter  dollars  for  a  breakfast  of  meat, 
bread,  fruit,  &c.  We  left  the  Puento  del  Sauce 
at  ten  o'clock ;  half  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  Rio 
Quarto ;  this  small  river  was  a  novel  sight,  the 
sf^ream  iq>peared  to  have  scarcely  any  perceptible 
motion,  it  was  a  narrow  stream  running  in  a 
channel  above  100  feet  wide,  between  perpendicular 
banks  thirty  feet  high ;  it  looked  like  a  very  broad 
but  nearly  empty  canal ;  at  the  fording-place  the 
banks  had  been  sloped  off,  so  as  to  permit  access  to 
ilie  rivCT's  bed,  but  the  angle  of  the  inclined  plane 
was  not  less  than  twenty-five  degrees.  As  the  ste^- 
ness  of  the  descent  portended  danger,  we  made  the 
coach  as  light  as  we  could,  and  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade our  peons  to  descend  as  gently  as  possible : 
this  they,  however,  refused  to  do ;  they  could  not 
conceive  the  utility  of  the  advice,  as  they  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  drive  down  these  steeps 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order  to  gain,  as  they  sup- 
posed, a  degree  of  velocity  which  helped  them  to 
ascend  the  opposite  bank.  Finding  persuasion  use- 
less, we  were  constrained  to  allow  them  to  follow 
the  usual  mode :  the  horses  were,  therefore,  put  to 
their  speedy  the  coach  flew  down  the  bank  and  dashed 
across  the  river,  the  peons  shouting  a  horrible  yell 
to  frighten  the  horses,  to  keep  them  to  their  pace, 
and  force  them  up  the  opposite  bank,  the  top  of 
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wUkk  we  reached  in  safety.  T^  gre^^^fit  4^h  ^ 
water  was  two  feet  and  a  half.  Th^  driver  tal^es  it^ 
rise  in  the  Cordovese  range  <lf  mountaina  to,  the 
northward*  receives  numerous  streamlets  in  ita. 
course ;  turns  to  the  eastward  and  cros^ea  t^e  pu^^ 
xoBii  new  SaladiUo,  wheire  it  falls  into  the  Ter<^<>j( 
om  of  the  streams  which  forms  the  Rio  4?  i^  P^fM^. 
At  Puento  del  Sauce  the  soil  changes  to  a  l^ht  Sip^i 
We  had  now  entered  the  co^wtry  in  which  it  was 
said  the  deep  ruts  woujd  shake  any  ordinf^  c^n^iag? 
to  pieces.  These  ruts,  and  the  badness  of  the  roi^ 
are  constant  themes  of  appreh^isioi^  at  Bu^jyos 
A3rres ;  but  the  truth  is  th^y  are  by  no  means  f^n 
midable;  neither  is  it  necessary  to  eneou;nte;r  tb/9 
diftculties  they  Qjecaai<»i^  for  but  a  few  yai:ds  qq 
either  side  of  the  road  the  ground  is  firm  luid  leyel^ 
The  ruts  are  broad,  and  will  aUow  of  ai^y  ordjiiUMry 
Ei^^h  carriage  to  run  in  th^n ;  and  th^  caravw 
we.  brought  with  us  from  EJngkuMJL  would  have  been 
an  ei^llent  vehicle,  had  we  not  been  persuaded  by 
our  friends  at  Buenos  Ajrres  not  to  attempt  tlie  jouTi- 
ney  ivith  it.  Nothing  would  indnce  pur  pe<ms  tq 
leave  the  beaten  trad^ ;  they  had  always  traveled  in 
the  ruts,  and  would  not  therefore  be  persuaded  to 
take  to  the  level  groui^ ;  the  only  repiy  to  our  ar* 
guments  was,  it  runs  easiest  in  the  rutp.  The  coun- 
try continued  to  improve  in  ai>peiarance ;  the  coarse 
nwihy  grass  was  snc<?eeded  by  a,  smooth,  shwt,  thick, 
herbage.  Now  and  then  we  saw  a  few  d>varfy 
shrubs,  which  grow  three  pr  four  inches  above  the 
pasture:  as  we  proceeded,  we  observed  that  they 
increased  in  height  and  size,  until  they  reached,  to 
ahout  four  feet  in  height ;  th^  weife  prindpaUy  ver- 
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bmosaBd  lydiaiut  We  pasMd  several  eMattdas^ 
aaii  saw  many  herds  df  cattle.  At  booh  we  obsarrei 
msBay  fintit  treeef^  in  a  krge  iodoenre.  The  %* 
trees^  with  ihctr  wide  spiscading  branches  and  bread 
expanded  foliage;^  s^rded  U9  a  most  reririi^  ei j^t^ 
ptediGcing^  aenmtimm  whkh  can  be  felt  only  by 
those  \B%o  hMwe  traveled  oTer  each  a  tedioiM  dteary 
waste.  Our  course  lay  along  the  north  baric  of  the 
isver^  which  continued  to  flow  in  precisely  the  saiae 
deep  bed  we  observed  at  the  f ording-place.  At  haU>» 
past  one  we  arrived  at  the  post-home  of  Algarrovat. 
Th&  place  eMtsisted  of  six  or  seven  huts,  b$ 
wretched  u&  any  we  had  yet  seen.  They  were  not 
built  ot  smi-dried  bcieks^  bvit  merely  of  sticka,  wat- 
tled and  phisliered  witsh  mud,  and  were  in  a  sad 
state:  of  dilapidation.  Notwithstandhig  these  appear- 
anoes^.  there  were  some  indieationa  of  improfvement ; 
tine  manners  of  the  people  were  mflder,  and  their 
appearanee  less  f^ocdois.  They  brought,  unasked 
for,  milk  and  apples  to  my  w%,  and  did  not  evince 
so  much  snspidon  in  their  behaviour  m  the  people 
to  the  eastward  had  done.  There  was  also  an  im«- 
provemest  in  the  huts ;  instead  of  bullpcks'  heads, 
which  ail  idong  the  route  we  observed  were  uaed 
m  lieu  of  stools  and  chairs,  they  had  biult  up  a 
bench  aloi^  one  side  of  the  watt  within,  to  serve 
as  a  seat,  and  this  i  observed  was  the  cuBt^n<  in  ali 
the  huts  betwe^i  this  place  and  Mendooa.  To  the 
next  post,,  at  La  Reduccios,  distant  eight  Iragues^ 
the  charge  for  horses  waa  sev«n  doUars  and  a  haM. 
Along  this  stage  the  country  eoatinued  to  imptonre ; 
the  eartdl  was  a  mixture  of  fine  m(»iid  and  sand ; 
the  bi^es  increased:  aa  well  in  naMbesa  as  in  siae 
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and  variety.  Most  of  the  brambles  were  a  species 
of  mimosa,  and  small  chanars  began  to  show  them- 
selves ;  the  virbena  prevailed,  and  smelled  much 
like  wild  rosemary.  As  we  approached  La  Reduc- 
cion  the  face  of  the  country  was  further  changed : 
instead  of  one  unvarying  interminable  plain,  the 
surface  was  formed  into  gently  rising  grounds.  The 
road  however  became  worse ;  we  had  to  cross  seve- 
ral broad  deep  gullies,  made  by  water  in  the  winter 
season,  but  now  dry.  Hawks  were  seen  in  num- 
bers, and  at  intervals  we  observed  small  clumps  of 
thorny  trees  ;  these  appearances  made  us  feel  as  if 
we  had  again  reached  the  abode  of  civilized  man. 

I  noticed  during  the  day  several  viscachas ;  this  ani- 
mal is  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  and,  like  it,  burrows 
in  the  ground  ;  its  downy  coat  is  of  a  grey  colour ; 
it  seems  to  partake  of  the  character  of  the  cat  and 
of  the  rabbit:  it  has  whiskers  and  short  ears,  along 
tail,  short  legs,  and  makes  a  grunting  noise. 

The  appearance  of  the  setting  sun  this  evening 
struck  me  as  remarkable ;  as  it  sunk  towards  the 
horizon,  long  blue  rays  shot  upwards,  diverging  in 
all  directions,  as  from  its  centre,  and  reaching  an 
altitude  of  thirty  degrees.  It  now  grew  dark,  and 
the  road  became  worse.  From  the  manner  in  which 
the  body  of  the  coach  was  hung,  the  severe  jerks, 
which  occurred  continually,  exceedingly  distressed 
my  wife,  and  made  us  long  for  our  arrival  at  the 
next  post,  which  we  reached  at  seven  o'clock.  The 
thermometer  at  two  p.m.  was  64°. 

La  Beduccion  is  a  large  place  compared  with 
others  we  had  seen,  there  appearing  to  be  about 
fifty  or  sixty  houses.     We  stopped  at  the  house  of 
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the  commandant ;  it  was  the  largest  we  had  seen 
for  a  long  time,  built  with  sun-dried  bricks,  and 
thatched  as  usual.  It  had  never  been  white-washed : 
like  others,  it  had  no  light  but  what  entered  by  the 
door-way,  and  was  extremely  dirty.  The  com- 
mandant was  a  stout,  hale  man,  about  sixty  years  of 
age ;  he  seemed  to  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
place ;  he  held  ,the  rank  of  teniento  (lieutenant) 
in  the  militia  of  the  province.  He  was  extremely 
ignorant.  His  family  was  large,  consisting  of  se- 
veral grown  up  sons  and  daughters,  some  of  whom 
had  children  also.  The  sons  were  as  ignorant  as 
the  old  man,  they  were  dressed  in  ponchos,  and  were 
no  better  in  appearance  than  ordinary  gauchos.  They 
were  all,  both  men  and  women,  extremely  civil.  One 
of  the  men  went  to  show  me  the  pulperia,  kept  by 
the  alcailde,  of  whom  he  said  I  could  purchase  beef 
for  our  dinner.  I  found  a  number  of  men  play- 
ing cards,  and  seven  or  eight  women  squatted  round 
a  chafing-dish  of  charcoal,  taking  matte.  Having 
purchased  a  quantity  of  beef,  for  three  rials,  I  jre- 
tumed  to  the  commandant,  whose  slave  cooked  it 
for  us.  We  stayed  with  these  people  the  remain- 
der of  the  evening,  who  were  very  desirous  of  making 
us  as  comfortable  as  their  means  permitted.  My 
wife  was  so  much  indisposed  by  the  severe  jolting 
she  had  undergone,  as  to  make  her  desire  to  repose 
herself,  and  she  remained  in  the  coach.  I  supped 
with  the  family,  who  had  a  table  and  some  short 
benches.  The  meal  consisted  of  several  dishes,  put 
upon  the  table  by  the  female  slave ;  one  mess  only 
was  served  at  a  time,  in  a  deep  silver  dish  called  a 
palangana :  it  serves  all  purposes,  whether  of  cook- 
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ing  or  washiog,  ar  any  tMng  dbse*  A  diarty  ^loth  wai 
spread  upon  tbe  table ;  but  th^^  W96  neither  plate» 
fork,  nor  spocm.  Each  man  pulled  out  his  long 
knife  from  his  girdle,  and  cut  a  piece  off  the  meat  and 
eat  it  with  his  fingers.  We  had  hashed  beef,  roasted 
beef,  charqui,  or  dried  beefi  stewed  with  onions  and 
fat,  and  fried  charqui.  One  of  the  sons  said  grace 
both  b^ore  and  after  supper,  the  whole  crossing 
th^nselvas  at  the  conclusion*  I  treated  them  in  re- 
turn with  a  bottle  of  brandy,  a  liquor  which  none 
of  them  had  ever  tasted ;  they  liked  it  very  much. 
To  th^  old  man  I  gave  a  stock  of  tobacco  aaid  paper 
to  make  segars ;  and  to  his  old  wife  a  quantity  of 
yerba  and  sugar :  all  these  articles  were  extremely 
scarce  and  dear  here.  The  fwnily  were  delighted 
and  I  was  well  pleased  with  the  attention  they  paid 

to  IK. 

There  being  no  postrmaster  in  the  village,  I  agreed 
wi^  the  alcailde  for  horses. 

Our  two  English  friends  left  us  here,  as  we  tra- 
velled too  slowly  for  them,  and  pushed  on  towards 
Maodoza. 

April  16,— -We  roseearly,  and  treated  the  cominand-- 
ant  and  his  wife  to  a  breakfast  of  tea<  They  had  liever 
beA>re  tasted  tea,  and  were  much  pleased  with  it.  If 
itbepossiblefor  a  half-bred  gaucho  to  have  any  feeling 
of  kindness  beyond  the  moment,  they  will  nev^r  for- 
get  our  being  at  La  Reduccion.  We  were  ready  to 
Qtart  at  eight  o'clock,  but  the  Buenos  Ayres  officer 
and  one  of  my  men  had  lagged  behind  the  preceding 
afternoon,  and  had  xlkA  arrived ;  they  came  in  at  nine 
o'clock.  It  now  Speared  that  they  had  missed  the 
track,  night  coming  on  they  could  not  find  it  again, 
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add  toA  tb^»ef6ie  been  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  haie 
girotttid  with  O^ir  b<OTeb' bridles  twisted  round  their 
^i^tmis.  Ev^  since  dawn  of  day  thejr  hod  beeti  wail^ 
deri^g  in  sewh  <^us,  unatdeto  find  the  trade,  wlnn 
foi%utiately  a  gaudio  met  them,  and  directed  them 
to  the  l^age.  We  paid  nine  dollars  for  the  next  six 
leagues,  to  San  Bernardo,  and  started  at  half-past 
niBe.  The  road  continued  along  the  nwthem  batik 
of  theRioQuarto.  The  soil  was  more  sAndy,  and  the 
ttM  Wei^  dee^,  yet  rtotwith^anding  my  Wife  had 
suiTered  so  ^eveMy  the  d&y  befbi^,  all  oar  eAirti 
w^*e  ineffectimi,  ike  peoi»  would  net  ke^  on  thi 
smooth  levd  groUnd,  by  the  side  of  ibe  beaten  trad^. 
^  one  j^liace  the  coach  was  suddenly  checked  against 
a  bank  between  the  ruts,  i^hich  was  higher  than 
tiie  axl^ti^ee  of  tlie  fore^wheeL  It  took  us  s<xne 
time  dud  trouble  to  extricate  it;  still  dur  peons 
WtmM  not  be  persuaded  to  keep  on  the  lerel  grounl. 
By  command  and  persuasien  I  gdt  them  two  or  three 
times  on  the  level  ground,  but  in  an  instant  they 
were  in  the  ruts  again.  We  saw  immeiMe  taumbers 
Of  eatitas^  a  beautiful  species  of  green  |>arit>ts  not 
Ihadi  Itarg^  than  a  thmrii ;  they  have  white  heids 
and  Ude  wihgs,  are  eaiiily  ^Inesticated  and  Soon 
learU  to  taSc :  they  bturrow  in  the  steep  banks  of 
the  riv«r*  The  face  of  the  country,  undulated, 
§GtmB  Idw  hitts  and  broad  valleys ;  luxuriant  bUdies 
l^row  out  from  tiie  perpendicular  banks  of  the  rivar, 
vlinchi  seen  in  its  varibus  Windings,  is  very  beautiful. 
.  The  thermometer  at  ten  o'dodc  was  70^9  without  a 
In^t^th  of  wind,  or  a  doud  above  the  horizon ;  the 
weather  was  very  sultry.  The  appecu^ante  of  the 
country  improved  continually ;  the  hills  We  saw  were 
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higKer,  and  in  the  valleys  were  many  beautiful 
shrubs  and  small  trees,  but  no  timber :  the  largest 
of  the  trees  was  only  fit  for  fire-wood.  At  half-past 
twelve  we  again  forded  the  Rio  Quarto,  and  soon 
afterwards  observed  a  lofty  range  of  hills  in  the  dis- 
taince.  We  reached  San  Bernardo  before  two  o'clodc. 
Here  the  condition  of  the  people  appeared  to  be  con- 
siderably improved.  I  was  stinick  with  the  cleanK^ 
ness  and  neatness  of  the  pdst-house.  The  postmas- 
ter was  from  home,  but  two  females  in  the  house 
Were  particularly  kind  and  attentive  to  my  wife. 
One  of  them  was  weaving  a  poncho  in  a  rude  loom ; 
the  other  was  spinning';  they  were  both  married,  and 
had  diildren.  They  presented  my  wife  with  milk,  figs, 
apples,  and  zandias.  One  of  them;  as  an  act  df  civi- 
lity, pulled  off  the  skin  of  several  figs  with  her  long 
nails,  and  ofibred  them  in  her  fingers,  recommending 
them  to  be  eaten  with  some  cheese  of  their  own 
making,  which  had  been  placed  u|k)n  a  dean 
table. 

The  family  were  all  clean  and  neat  in  their  per- 
sons; the  house,  though  small,  was  orderly  j  on  each 
side  of  the  sitting  room  was  a  raised  bench,  built 
with  sun-dried  bricks,  and  at  each  end  of  the  room 
was  a  table.  One  addition  to  the  house  struck  me 
particulaiiy,  as  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  a 
window  since  I  left  Buenos  Ayres.  It  had  twisted 
wooden  bars,  but  no  glass ;  all  these  things  indir 
cated  increase  of  comfort  and  happiiQess  anK)ng  the 
people,  and  demanded  and  received  our  respect. 
These  small  matters  have  great  effect  upon  a  tra- 
veller who  has  journeyed  over  a  long  and  dismal  wild 
of  several  hundred  miles,  offering  no  variety,  and  in- 
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habited  only  by  a  feWiharbarians.  The  'benches  w^re 
covered  with  carpetmg,  some  small  pieces  c^  which 
were  also  laid  on  the  earthy  floor,  dose  to  the  benches^ 
The  tal^  was  covered  with  a  dean  cloth ;  ike  fruit 
was  placed  in  common  white  earthenware  plates,  the 
fitst  we  had  seen  during  our  journey.  Every  thing 
was  clean,  neat,  and  comfortable ;  and  though  it  for- 
dWy  brought  to  my  recollection  a  better  sort  of  Eng- 
lish cottage,  it  created  happy  sensations,  whidi 
woidd  not  have  b^n  exdted  in  such  a  cottage  at 
home,  where  these  things  are  common. 

We  examined  their  ponchos,  one  of  which,  with  a 

Uue  ground  and  coloured  figures,  was  very  beautiful. 

The  prices  were  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars ;  I  should 

ha.ve  purdiased  one,  but  the  drains  upon  my  purse 

hftd  been  so  mudi  heavier  than  I  expected,  that  I 

leaped  it  would  hardly  hold  out  till  our  arrival  at 

Mendoza ;  and  there  were  no  means  of  replenishing 

it  until  we  reached  that  p^ce.     In  the  yard  some 

men  were  making  charqui ;  it  is  thus  prepared:— » 

the  fleshy  parts  of  the  ox  or  cow  are  cut  into  long 

dipB  about  four  inches  broad,  and  a  third  of  an  inch 

thid^9  and  hung  on  sticks  in  the  sim  and  air ;  it  so(m 

dries,  and  in  this  state  will  keep  a  long  time.     The 

method  of  cooking  it  is  generally  by  stewing,  it  in 

fat»  with  onions ;  but  on  a  journey  it  is  roasted  he- 

f6re.a  fire;  and,  to  prepare  it  for  cooking,  it  is  liieaten 

with  apiece  df  wood,  or  between  two  stones.   When 

about  half  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  roasted,  it 

makes  a  most  excellent  steak,  being  very  tender  and 

fuU  of  gravy.     It  was  procured  here  in  this  state, 

and  our  travellers  made  a  hearty  repast.     The  zaur 

dias  (water-melons)  are  very  refreshing  during  the 
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hmlk  ^  the  dajr^  and  we  ld#ay8  pmt&ased  totaled 
whenever  thej  c(Mild  be  psocnred.  Here  they  vmre 
vwjr  fine. 

I  paid  four  ddlalv  and  a  half  for  ten  bolnsM  to 
ik»  next  stage  «f  Rio  Qojirto^  distant  five  leagiies. 

We  quitted  San  Bernardo  at  half^^aat  two ;  the 
road  Was  t>vtt  sereral  low  hills.  Soim  afib^  three 
we  entered  a  wood,  whidi  consisted  almost  Wholly 
of  thorny  trees,  all  stunted  and  low.  They  were  the 
mimosa^  the  chanar,  and  the  algaroba.  A  rude 
wooden  cross  by  the  ix>ad^sid^  denoted  the  j^aee 
where  a  mah  had  been  murdered*  The  country  be- 
came BEiore  hilly  in  the  distance^  and  the  trees  vmi^ 
lai^lTi 

Wood  thicken^  oU  the  right  of  oitr  rodd^  and  tki 
pC]|>ulation  appeared  n^re  num^otis ;  we  passM  ee* 
rerld  peasants*  The  general  character  of  the  {)eopk 
differ^  from  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  paidpas ; 
Ht^  Were  shorter  in  stature^  cleaner^  and  better  look^ 
mg.  At  five  o'clock  we  again  entered  a  wood^  plin-i' 
equally  of  diaaar  trees>  but  thicker  itet  thaii  iii  th^ 
Wood  we  had  Idteiy  passed ;  it  tobk  us  ail  houir  to  go 
tiurou^h  it  We  saw  several  hdrds  of  goats^  BeSoik 
seven  o'clock  we  reached  the  post-house  of  the  Rio 
Qudrto^  which  i&  a  single  low  hut  and  very  mi^c^rable 
The  people  Were  very  poor.  The  postmaster  Wal^ 
laid  ujp  (fbr  it  csould  not  be  said  that  he  was  in  bed), 
]B  tlOHsequence  of  a  hurt  he  had  received  some  days 
before  from  a  horse»  and  bis  wife  was  in  the  mmt 
dapl<^ftble  distress.  Our  friend^  the  doctor,  did  him 
what  service  he  coukl^  prepared  him  some  medieine 
£rom  our  chest,  and  gave  his  wife  directions  what  to 
Ao.  Their  thankfulness  amounted  almost  to  adoration 
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of  him.  The  only  tbiog  she  had  wm  a  ismaU  pot  ii£ 
hidter ;  this  she  pulled  from  among  the  thatch  of 
the  hut,  snd  gave  it  to  my  vn£e ;  it  was  the  fir$t 
butter  we  had  seen  sioce  leanng  Buenos  Ayt^es. 
They  oould  not  su|^y  us  with  food ;  we  there^ire. 
sent  to  the  village  of  Rio  Quarto,  half  a  leagus- dis- 
tant, when  we  obtained  a  plentiful  supply  of  Iwcad 
aitd  meat. 

April  17. — We  rose  as  usual  at  day-bre^.  Juat 
as  we  were  about  to  set  off,  four  fanales  aa  home- 
back  rode  np ;  they  were  dressed  in  their  SHiidsy*fl 
best,  consisting  of  goims  of  coloured  cotton^  white 
cotton  stoddngs,  black  shoes,  coarse  Mack  beaVer 
slouched  hats,  end  common  baize  shawls  thnwa 
over  their  shoulders;  tliey  were  seated  on  siUolid, 
or  saddles  of  the  country,  the  constructioil  of  which 
will  be  understood  from  the  annexed  sketdi. 

The  two  sides  are  raised 
nearly  a  foot  high,  a  sbi^p. 
of  hide  goes  across  the  bock 
which  serves  as  a  support 
to  the  rider,  whoM  feet  rest 
<m  a  small  foot-board,  and 
who  thus  sits  in  a  kind  of 
diair ;  this  mode  of  sitting 
is  however  insecure,  unless 

tlie  horse  be  quiet  and  regular  in  his  paces.  Siding 
is  one  of  the  principal  entertainments  of  the  better 
order  of  females  on  holidays.  The  bottom  and 
si^a  of  the  siUon  ^e  covered  with  dressed  sheepskin, 
and  stuffed  with  wool.  These  females  accosted  us 
with  great  femiliarity  ;  they  took  much  notice  Of  my 
wife,  turning  her  round  and  pulling  her  about  with 
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much  good  humour,  and  examining  ber  dress  from 
top  to  toe.  They  invited  us  to  go  with  them  to  the 
village,  and  expressed  their  disappointment  at  our 
not  having  been  there  the  evening  before  to  a  ter- 
^tulio,  a  sort  of  entertainment  common  to  the 
country. 

We  paid  four  dollars  for  ten  horses  to  go  the 
next  stage,  a  distance  of  six  leagues ;  and  left  the 
post-house  of  Rio  Quarto  before  eight  o'clock.  We 
were  now  gradually  approaching  a  hilly  range  which 
appeared  to  be  covered  with  brushwood  and  low 
trees :  the  soil  was  in  many  parts  coated  with  a 
saline  efflorescence ;  the  wind  blew  strongly  from 
the  WNW.,  and  the  air  gave  us  a  sensation  of  con- 
siderable cold,  although  the  thermometer  was  68**. 
The  road,  in  consequence  of  the  sandiness  of  the  soil, 
was  heavy,  and  our  progress  slow.  At  half  past 
eight  we  stopped  in  the  main  road,  being  told  we 
were  at  Cabral.  The  post-house  was  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off;  the  horses  were  taken  away  and  others 
brought,  l>ut  having  been  informed  that  the  road  was 
heavier  and  more  uneven  than  that  we  had  passed, 
I  was  induced  to  hire  two  additiotial.  horses  and 
another  peon,  making  six  for  the  coach  and  six  for 
saddle  and  baggage.  The  distance  being  ten  leagues, 
we  were  charged  eleven  dollars  two  rials.  We  were 
told  there  were  only  two  small  huts  at  Cabral.  We 
were  off  again  at  half  ps^t  eleven.  The  country 
was  hilly  and  broken  into  quebrades  (ravines).  At 
twelve  we  reached  a  rivulet,  the  Aguarillo,  and  stop- 
ped in  the  bed  of  the  river  to  change  horses :  the  bed 
was  broad,  but  at  this  season  of  the  year  there  was 
but  little  water  in  it,  and  that  little  ran  as  a  mere 
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brook ;  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  river'  was  forty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  land.  The  soil  here  was 
a  loose  micaceous  sand,  which  in  many  parts  was 
covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence,  having  an  al- 
kaline taste.  The  horses  brought  to  us  were  very 
wild,  and  could  with  difficulty  be  managed ;  when 
once  off  they  ran  with  all  the  speed  they  could,  and 
as  the  road  was  very  hilly  and  the  wind  high,  the 
sand  flew  in  clouds  before  us :  we  were  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a  distant  hilly  range  which  appeared  to 
extend  to  the  N£. ;  it  is  the  terminating  point  of 
the  Cordovese  chain  of  mountains.  At  two  the 
thermometer  stood  at  TS"" ;  at  four  we  passed  along 
the  steep  banks  of  a  river  now  almost  dry.  When 
we  arrived  within  sight  of  Barranquitids  our  coach 
was  stopped  by  the  ruts,  the  axletree  of  the  fore 
carriage  resting  on  the  bank  between  them.  We 
got  oiit'and  walked  on  foot  to  the  post-house  of  Bar- 
ranquitos,  and  entered  it  at  ten  minutes  after  five. 

About  two  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Batxanquitos 
I  picked  out  of  the  sand  a  small  fragment  of  quartz, 
about  half  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut  This  was  the 
first  pebble  or  stone  of  any  sort  I  had  seen  since  I 
left  Buenos  Ayes. 

We  had  now  reached  the  Regular  post  road,  our 
long  wished-for  and  anxiously  expected  object.  Our 
hopes  of  better  accommodation  were  not  disappointed. 
The  first  glimpse  of  the  place  had  to  us  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  village  alehouse  in  England ; 
every  thing  bore  the  semblance  of  cleanliness  and 
neatness ;  the  habitations  were  the  largest  and  the 
loftiest  we  had  seen  since  we  quitted  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  the  situation  was  picturesque.     There  were  two 
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y ai^et  of  boMdiBfB  opposite  <me  anod»r,  eighty  ftel 
ItQg;  is  the  maddle  between  them>  iras  a  lof^  tree 
wiMi  wide  spreadiag  brandies  md  fnU  foliage^  vEndes 
wbich  die  coach  drew  upw  The  vkdnity  of  the  mom^ 
tai»  range,  tbe  hills,  the  sarrcninding  green  fatttg^ 
the  size  of  die  buildings,  r^idered  the  sifaijatiAm.  exi^ 
beediogly  pleasing  to  our  eyes^.  At  a  shorfc  cBetaave 
was  a  capacious  cotrral  for  the  horsea,  and  near  to  ik 
a  pond.  The  pestmastnr,  mdio  had  heard  of  us  fniBi 
oar  fri<mda  who  had  gone  forward^  came  with  ffiiv«sd 
i^nmle»  tot  welcome  our  arrival;  he  was  a  talS, 
stout,  goodp-looking  man,  whose  miea  bespoke  no 
onlbiary  degree  of  sd£^iq>ortaiice' ;  e¥erfr  worA  aid 
gesture  iadieated  him  t»  be  a  man  o€  antiboritjr:  his 
wife,^  an  afiable  womas^  em  the  centrary,  exhibited 
much  gentleness  of  manner.  They  had  nine  chU^ 
dren  liTing  tha*e,^  seven  ef  wiiom^  wne  girls.  The 
priioci^pal  room,  beinig  that  whidi  Unsy  ocimpied,  wsa 
between  dlirty  and  forty  feet  Img  and  twenty  wi^ 
the  beif^t  of  the  waMs  within  being  fifteen  fe^.  A 
space  was  parted  off  at  each  end  of  the.  bnildhag,  prot- 
bably  used  as  store-rooms ;  but,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country^  the  family  slept  upon  the 
raised  bank  built  round  the  large,  room  witb  sma* 
dried  bricks. 

A  fat  sheep  was  killed,  and  while  it  was  being 
Godk^  my  wife  and  I  took  tea:  this  was  our  congtent 
practice  at  the  end  of  the  day's  journey,  and  its 
effects  in  restoring  us  after  great  fatigue  were  no  less 
remarkable  than  constant :  this,,  widi.  Iwead  or  biscmt 
and  figs,  was.  neady  all  the  nourishment  we  todc, 
seldom  tasting  meat  during  the  whole  journey.  My 
meal  was,  therefoire^  generally  ended  before  t^t  of 
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jciOQcl  £»r  qompMty'^  oal^t.  It  ^W4  fik9l4<»ii  in  tosa  than 
||yr;e0^  ood  9QmetiJm&  fow  b<mrs  «|FV»r  omr  uxnval 
Hmt  dijmtr  could  lie  provide.  Tbf  c<iQditim.af 
wjr  wif(&  afteir  a  long  day's  jowneyiwg  made  a  ligiiA 
H^  <^  9ji  eadiiIiur«#og  9f»tttre  Yeiy  4te6ijrat>le»,  wA 
tills,  by  means  of  our  cmlecaiw  waft  always  irftaiAaUe 
iu  a.  few  Qiimites. 

J^  addi^QU  te  tke  m^lstou  wldc^  b«4  beei»t  IHT^ 
pored  fear  qu«  feJlQw  tYi^Vi^ers».  ow  brntess,  had 
ki»<Uy  pr^ared  a  dish  for  ufc  of  which  we  w^f^ 
Qimy  we  ceiUd  not  partake  It  was  Ih^cefore  put 
^PQH  tbe  tfthle  afi  c^enuum  sto^ ;  the  diamr  oQjh 
sisted  c^  boiled,  i^oaate^  a»d  i^tewed.  muttoa,  wUh, 
for  <^e  ii^  ^e  fljnee  qup  departure  from  BHeiuNi 
Jkyvi^i  plenty  ef  peil;el;j9i9a.  The  whoje  was.  served 
iq>  OR  silver  dl9b^;  nei^^  plates,  liwv^,.uw  fpiikh 
W€te  Qigfefed,  the  eu^^tom  ef  the  eiowitry  u/ot  b^vhEig 
as  yet  made  them  neeessai^ies.  Eyery  eo^  eate  with 
hi^  owipi  kmfe  and  his.  fi^gj^rs.  Each  was,  howeyw^ 
oil  this  Qocasion,  fumi^ed  by  our  host  with  a  s^ureif 
sp9ou.  C^  the  table  was  a^  cleau  cloth,  and  ^v^JSg 
oiie  had  a  chair  to  sit,  on,  and  two  or  three  .peissone 
were  in  c<m$tant  attendance  aa  si^vants ;  ^  ai^joy* 
ment  every  one  pertook  of  can  faar^y  he  deacribedf 
tlie  change  was  so  very  sudden,,  and  the  extent  of  it 
so  greats  as  to  produce  a  very  unusual  share  of  hap* 
piness,  which  was  pretty  equally  diffused  among  us 
all.  We  retired  to  our  coiaoh  as  usual,  fre£ej?p9g  it 
to  the  chance  of  fleas,  apd  even  more  to  the  neces* 
sity  of  sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  otherei,  on  a 
hide,  on  the  floor,  or  on  the  raised  brick  bench*  In 
|M>  p^rt  of  the  coimtry  can  better  aceommodation  be 
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given.  During  the  n^ht  the  wind  was  boisterously- 
high  from  the  northward,  so  much  so,  as  to  move 
the  coach  from  its  place  and  drive  it  a  distance  of  ten 
yards.  The  falling  of  a  branch  from  the  tree  broke 
one  of  the  front  panes  of  glass,  an  accident  which 
proved  the  source  of  much  discomfort  to  us  during 
the  remainder  of  the  journey. 

The  postmaster  is  very  rich,  that  is  to  say,  he 
ciEumot  be  worth  less  than  40,000  dollars,  which, 
in  the  province  of  Cordova,  is  a  large  sum.  A 
chapel  has  lately  been  erected  near  the  house,  at  the 
expense  of  the  family,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
surrounding  peasantry,  and  with  an  eye,  no  doubt,  to 
the  better  custom  of  the  pulperia ;  the  postmaster 
has  endowed  it,  at  a  coilsiderable  cost,  with  silver 
plate,  and  all  the  necessary  paraphernalia  essential  to 
the  Catholic  service;  but  the  provincial  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Cordova,  though  he  granted  it  for  a  short 
time,  has  since  withdrawn  the  permission  to  have 
service  performed  here  ;  and  promises  to  withhold  it 
until  the  postmaster  bequeaths  the  chapel  and  all  its 
endowments  as  gifts  to  the  church  of  Cordova,  upon 
the  demise  of  the  present  possessors.  The  old  lady, 
"  who  most  strenuously  takes  up  the  cudgels,  insists 
upon  maintaining  her  right  of  leaving  it  in  here- 
ditary succession  to  her  family,  or  in  default  of  issue, 
in  testamentary  bequest  to  whomsoever  she  pleases ; 
the  consequence  follows,  that  as  might  overcomes 
right,  the  chapel  will  prove  an  useless  expenditure, 
and  a  losing  speculation  to  its  founders. 

It  is  the  custom  throughout  South  America,  and 
more  especially  in  these  united  provinces,  for  every 
haciendado  to  build  upon  some  central  part  of  his 
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eaisL%e  a  pulperia  and  a  chapel  close  together ;  the 

• 

latter  as  the  means  of  drawing  custom  to  the  former, 
which  forms  no  trifling  branch  of  profit.  On  a 
feast  day,  the  people  within  a  certain  distance  repair 
to  the  pulperia,  which  is  generally  provided  with 
two  rooms,  one  for  the  mere  gauchos,  the  other  for 
their  betters.  Drinking  and  gaming  is  carried  on 
without  intermission  until  the  bell  announces  that 
the  elevation  of  the  host  is  at  hand  ;  in  an  instant 
they  all  rush  out  of  the  pulperia,  leaving  the  stakes, 
which  are  sometimes  considerable,  on  the  table,  and 
with  demure  feces  kneel  before  the  host,  the  eleva^ 
tion  of  which  is  about  to  save  thdr  souls  from  dam- 
nation :  they  groan  and  cry  aloud  to  the  Virgin  to 
protect  them,  and,  in  their  momentary  devotion, 
m^ht  be  taken  by  a  bye-stander  for  penitent  and 
sincere  Christiana,  But  the  moment  the  service  is 
concluded,  they  rush  out  again ;  and  those  who  have 
left  their  stakes  undecided,  flock  back  with  precipi- 
tatiou  to  protect  their  property :  in  a  moment  all 
their  religion  is  forgotten,  all  are  occupied  in  betting 
and  drunken  revelry,  in  which  the  friar,  who  has 
been  the  organ  in  effecting  the  momentary  penitence 
and  sorrow,  and  has  saved  their  souls  from  per- 
dition, stands  foremost  in  the  general  debauch,  which 
is  continued  till  late  at  night.  On  these  occasions, 
the  pulpero,  or  keeper  of  the  pulperia,  is  generally 
the  banker  of  the  gaming  tables,  in  vhtue  of  which 
privilege  he  is  sure  to  come  off  winner  if  he  be 
ordinarily  prudent;  and  the  quantity  of  liquor 
drunk  by  the  gauchos  both  inside  and  outside  affords 
him  a  considerable  profit. 

It  may  be  inferred   that  an  eye  to  the  future 
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profits  of  the  pulperia  has  more  itifiuence  on  the 
conduct  of  the  provincial,  in  the  afiair  of  the  chapel 
of  Barranquitos,  than  any  other  consideratipn :  be 
this  as  it  may,  under  any  point  of  view,  ,the  affair  is 
disgraceful,  and  shows  the  meanness  and  immorality 
of  the  e(?clesiastical  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  postmaster,  though  a  kind-hearted  man, 
affectionate  to  his  family,  and  affable  to  the  sur- 
rounding peasantry,  is  a  tyrant  to  his  slaves,  and 
forms  one  of  the  very  few  exceptions  I  have  heard 
of  to  Ihei  universal  custom  of  the  Creoles,  among 
whom  slaves  are  treated  with  the  same  kindness  and 
consideration  as  the  rest  of  the  family.  When  I 
slept  at  this  post-house  in  18199 1  was  awaked  early 
in  the  morning  by  the  shrieks  of  a  black  female 
slave,  who  was  receiving  a  most  unmerciful  flogging 
from  his  hands ;  and  when  in  1825 1  passed  through 
this  place,  his  mayordomo,  a  male  slave,  was  so 
maimed  from  the  injuries  received  from  the  ftog', 
gings  of  his  unmerciful  master,  that  he  was  only 
able  to  walk  about  with  the  assistance  of  a  cruitoh. 

The  post-house  of  Barranquitos  is  seated  upon 
the  banks  of  an  estero,  which,  though  nearly  dry  in 
summer,  swells  during  the  rainy  season  to  a  stream 
of  considerable  magnitude ;  the  bed  of  the  estero  is 
about  tw^ty  yards  wide,  and  its  banks,  which  are 
perpendicular,  are  about  thirty  feet  deep. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

BARRANQUITOS   TO   MENDOZA. 

From  Baranquitos^  through  San  Luis  de  la  Punta>  by  the  post- 
road  to  Mendoza. — Tables  of  Posts.  I.  Buenos  Ayres  to  Men- 
doza>  by  the  Pampas.  11.  Buenos  Ayres  to  Cordova.  III. 
Buenos  Ayres  to  Santa  F^ 


We  left  Barranquitos  on  the  18th  of  April,  at  a 
quarter  before  ei^t  a.  m. ;  our  course  was  SW,  then 
S5  till,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles,  we  ascend* 
ed  a  steep  bank,  and  rounded  the  edge  of  a  hiU, 
when  the  country  became  more  undulating  and 
Ixokm.  Large  blocks  and  veins  of  mica  slate  were 
frequently  seen,  Uiese  were  the  first  mountain  for- 
mations on  the  road  from  Buenos  Ayres. 

At  the  distance  of  two  leagues  from  Barranqui- 
tos, we  crossed  a  rividet,  which  forms  the  boundary 
Une  between  the  provinces  of  Cordova  and  San  Luis. 
Here  we  changed  horses.  Upon  the  margin  of  this 
rivulet  is  the  farm-house  of  La  Punilla,  which  be4 
long6  to  a  relative  of  the  postmaster  of  Barranqui- 
tos. Attached  to  the  residence  is  a  chapel,  a  large 
garden,  with  an  extensive  orchard  of  fruit  trees,  and 
a  plantation  of  poplars  and  willows.  I  was  told, 
that  the  gooseberry  flourished  here :  and  that  this 
was  the  only  place  in  South  Anterica  where  it  is 
found  in  perfection.  There  are  a  few  bushes  in 
so^e  gardens  of  BuenoJI  Ayres  ;  which  have  nevttr 
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yielded  fruit  in  perfection.  The  estancia  is  extensive, 
and  has  an  immense  number  of  cattle  upon  it. 

Our  course  was  now  8W,  then  WNW:  when 
about  a  league  beyond  the  Punilla,  a  man  came  gal- 
loping up  to  us,  inquiring  for  the  doctor,  whom  he 
begged  to  turn  back  to  see  his  wife,  who  was  very 
iU.  Medical  men  are  unknown  in  this  country,  and 
the  news  that  one  was  at  hand  naturally  excited  the 
attention  of  those  who  stood  in  need  of  profeseoonal 
aid ;  so  it  happened  all  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Men- 
doza.  The  doctor's  assistance  was  eagerly  sought  on 
many  occasions.  On  approaching  the  post-*house, 
the  small  ranges  of  mica  slate  became  more  distinct, 
dipping  SE,  at  an  inclination  of  forty-five  degrees. 
Upon  the  margin  of  the  second  ridge  is  situatdd  the 
post-house  of  Achiras,  which  is  five  teagues  distant 
from  Barranquitos. 

This  is  a  tolerably  decent  place.  The  appearance 
of  a  tall  and  widely-branched  fig-tree  in  front  affords 
a  pleasant  shade  and  a  grateful  appearance.  The.£ft- 
mily  residing  here  are  people  who  consider  themselves 
far  above  their  stations,  beingof  respectableCcnrdoyese 
•connexion.  They  are  giftedVith  all  the  pride,  haugh- 
tiness, insolence,  and  laziness  of  such  as  can  b^t.a 
Spanish  descent.  The  lady  of  the  house  sits  in  |tate, 
with  her  three  grown-up  daughters,  upon  the  broad 
carpeted  estrado,  where,  with  great  parade,  they  re- 
ceive the  passing  traveller,  and  never  fail  to  entertain 
him  with  an  account  of  their  grand  connexions,  and 
remarks  on  their  great  city  of  Cordova.  Not  one 
of  them  will  move  off  her  seat  (upon  which  she 
sits  cross-legged)  to  fDrward  any  refreshment  tibe 
traveller  may  require :  these  duties  are  not  befitting 
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isudi  fiieSoras^  more  e^xecially  as  they  keep  three  or 
four  female  slaves  to  attend  upon  them.  A  separate 
ro^m  is  set  apart  for  the  traveller,  who  is  only  ad- 
mitted into  the  sala  por  condeBcencia,  for  a  gossip. 

The  presence  of  an  English  female,  however,  called 
tfoth  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  curiosity  and 
civility.  They  brought  some  milk  and  apples  for  her. 
The  latter  were  not  grown  on  the  spot,  but  were  the 
produce  of  M  endoza. 

The  traveller's  room  is  a  dismal  looking  place,  two 
opposite  sides  having  raised  mud  benches,  four  feet 
i¥ide  and  two  feet  high,  whidi  are  never  swept.  On 
these  the  traveller  may  recline,  if  he  wish  to  refresh 
himself  during  the  usual  delay  of  changing  horses. 
The  postmaster  is  no  less  above  his  duty,  most  dis- 
f^igii^  and  proud ;  so  that,  in  respect  of  bad  horses^ 
want  of  postillions,  and  tardiness  in  dispatch,  few 
bouses  on  the  road  exceed  it.  This  place  is  some- 
wh^  prettily  situated  in  a  little  rocky  recess,  where 
formerly  there  was  a  good  garden  and  orchard,  en* 
t^losed  by  a  stone  wall ;  but  it  is  now  gone  to  decay : 
nothing  is  seen,  excepting  plenty  of  weeds,  and  a 
few  quince  and  figHrees.  Nature  has  done  much 
towards  makii]^  this  place  a  delightful  residence ;  it 
is  furnished  with  a  never-failing  spring,  issuing  from 
a  vent  in  the  rock ;  and,  with  a  little  industry  and 
care,  Achiras  might  become  a  beautiful  little  place. 
The  coral  fw  the  horses  is  a  square  inclosure,  its 
two  sides  being  formed  by  the  impending  disjointed 
rodos,  from  between  whose  numerous  crevices  little 
trees  loverhang  the  retreat;  the  other  sides  are 
«iBdde  of  loosely  piled  fri^ments  of  stone.     I  paid 
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here  five  dollars  five  reals  £t»r  the  change  of  hmses 
to  the  next  stage  of  Portozuelas,  distant  five  leagues. 
We  left  Achiras  at  a  quarter  past  eleven,  our  route 
at  first  winding  in  various  directions,  to  avoid  the 
numerous  low  hills,  between  which  we  passed ;  the 
country  then  appeared  like  a  somewhat  broken 
pampa,  covered  with  long  grass.  At  the  distance 
of  a  league  we  crossed  a  low  ridge  of  hills,  and  then 
travelled  over  an  undulated  grassy  pampa,  till  we 
approached  another  rimilar  ridge  of  hills.  TiuB 
ridge  is  dT  no  great  elevation,  and  its  margin  jire* 
Bents  a  gentle  declivity,  with  a  somewhat  broken 
rarface,  out  of  which  huge  masses  and  interrupted 
strata  of  mica  i^ate  present  themselves ;  at  the  iooft 
lay  gigantic  Mocks  of  the  same  formation,  heaped 
confusedly  together,  amidst  whidi  we  were  unex- 
pectedly sturprised  to  learn  that  the  post-house  of 
Portozuelas  was  situated;  On  alighting  frcan  the 
coach,  we  walked  in  among  the  detached  Modes  of 
Tock,  when  we  discovered,  hidden  between  them,  two 
very  rude  miserable  huts,  sevend  peach-trees,  some 
large  plants  of  cactus,  tuna,  and  several  bushes  were 
seen  growing  around  them,  iqiringing  fr<Hn  between 
the  crevices  of  rock,  while  a  i^Etall  spring,  oozh^ 
from  between  some  of  the  stones,  supplied  the  iaha«- 
bitants  widi  water.  The  venture  and  luxurianeer  (tf 
the  foli^e,  contrasted  with  the  bare  weather4)eaten 
masses  of  rock,  the  wretchedness  of  the  huts,  and  ^ 
miserable  aj^earanoe  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  beoor 
tifully  sheltered  spot,  gave  to  the  whole  an  air  of 
the  romantic<^  The  scei^  altog^er  is  of  a  most 
][^teasing  charadtSrTmore  ^specially  to  a  travdUer  who 
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has  passed  over  some  hundred  miles  <^  WJOttry  jMre- 
senting  nothing  but  a  boimdless  plain  devi»d  of  any 
scenery,  wh^e  neither  hiU,  rock,  nor  tree  eould  be 
si^nJ  The  only  inhabitants  are  the  postmaster,  who 
is  a  perfect  gaueho,  his  wife,  and  three  dirty  child* 
ren.  The  huts  are  as  dirty,  filthy,  and  miseraUe  ad 
can  be  ccmceived.  They  have  no  doors,  and  are 
destitute  of  fumitiire  and  of  every  convenience  and 
comfort.  We  obtained  some  whey,  milk,  and 
cheese,  but  no  bread  nor  meat--r^none  could  be  pro^ 
cured. 

I  paid  here  seven  dollars  seven  reals  for  the  hire 
of  elev^i  horses  to  the  next  postfhouse  at  iAie  Monro, 
distant  seven  leagues.  Along  iAie  whole  route 
between  Barranquitps  and  Mendoza  we  found  eleven 
horses  requisite,  as  it  was  now  indispensable  to  haye 
five  horses  to  the  coadi  on  account  of  the  heavier 
roads.  We  left  P<^i;ozuela  at  ^ve  minutes  before 
three,  and  proceeding  some  little  distance  to  the 
southward,  we  ascended  in  a  westerly  course  th^ 
extremity  of  this  mountain  range,  over  which  th# 
road  leads  all  the  way  to  the  Morro :  it  appears  lik^ 
ian  undulating  eleyated  table  land^  an4  is  covered 
with  tall  grass,  of  which  the  ostrich  is  extremely 
fond.  Here  the  traveller  may  be  almost*  certain  of 
meting  with  numbers  of  thio  remarkable  bird,  which 
are  occasionally  seen  along  the  high  road.  Th^ 
Qstoriches  of  the  Pampas  generally  appear  in  floeks, 
sometimes  <mly  in  pairs;  they  are  extremely  shy, 
and  will  suffer  np  animal  to  approach  them :  likp 
the  African  ostrich  they  e^not  fly,  but  use  thpir 
wings  in  running ;  their  pfice  excee48  th^t  gf  rtjp 
fleetest  horse.     They  are  caiight  by  the  h(Aa»,  a 
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missiile  weapon  pectdiar  to  the  Indians  and  inhabit- 
ants ^  the  Pampas^ 

The  bolas  used  for  the  catchii^  of  ostriches  are  of 
a  smaller  size  than  those  which,  as  well  as  the  lasso, 
are  in  these  parts  used  for  catching  horses  and 
cattle. 

The  lasso  is  a  miissile  weapon  used  by  every  native 
of  the  United  Provinces  and  Chile ;  it  is  a  v«-y* 
strong  plated  thong,  of  equal  thickness,  half  an  incA 
in  diameter,  and  forty  feet  long,  made  of  many  strips! 
of  green  hide,  plated  like  a  whip-thong,  and  rendered 
supple  by  grease ;  it  has  at  one  end  an  iron  ring,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  through  which  the 
thong  is  passed,  and  thus  forms  a  running  noose; 
The  gaucho,  or  native  peon,  is  generally  mounted 
on  horseback  when  he  uses  the  lasso ;  one  end  of  the 
thong  is  affixed  to  his  saddle-girth,  the  remainder 
he  coils  carefully  in  his  left  hand,  leaving  about 
twelve  feet  belonging  to  the  noose  end  in  a  coil  and 
a  half,  which  he  holds  in  his  right  hand ;  he  then 
^swings  this  long  noose  horizontally  romld  his  head, 
the  weight  of  the  iron  ring  at  the  end  of  the  noose 
assisting  in  giving  to  it,  by  a  continued  gyratory 
motion,  a  sufficient  centrifagal  force  to  project  it  the 
whole  length  of  the  line.  When  the  rider  finds  him«- 
self  within  reach  of  his  object,  at  a  precise  point  of  the 
rotation  he  lets  go  the  coil,  which  flies  off  at  a  tan- 
gent by  means  of  the  centrifugal  force  it  has  acquired, 
and  assumes  a  rectilinear  motion,  which,  assisted  by 
the  turn  of  the  hand  at  the  moment  of  letting  go,  is 
thus  projected  towards  the  desired  object,  which  it 
seldom  or  never  fails  to  secure  :  if  a  horse,  the  noose 
invmably  fells  over  the  neck  of  the  animal ;  if  an 
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ox/ oyer  its  horns.  As  dooti  as  the  rider  perceives 
he  has  succeeded  in  his  aimi  he  suddenly  turns  hhr 
horse,  by  which  time  the  entrapped  animal  will  have 
drawn  tight  the  noose :  the  hmrse  of  the  peon  sets 
his  I^pB,  as  if  iifiitinctively,  in  a  position  to  resist  thei 
pull  which  the  entangled  animal,  suddenly  chedced 
by  the  lasso,  occasioiis.  The  dexterity  of  this  opera- 
tion, and  the  certainty  with  which  an  animal,  running 
away  at  full  speed,  is  cat^t  at  the  distasice  of  thirty 
feet,  is  admiraUe,  ai^  exceedingly  curio«B. 

The  bolas  is  another  missile  weapon  of  a  lingular 
nature ;  it  consists  of  three  balls,  each  about  two 
inches,  or  two  inches  and  a  half  diameter,  formed  of 
a  stcme  enwrapped  tightly  in  a  piece  of  raw  hide,  and 
affixed  to  the  end  of  a  thong  about  a  yard  long ;  the 
other  ends  of  these  three  thongs  are  tied  together.  The 
gaucho  always  carries  his  bolas  wrapped  round  his 
waist,  wMle  his  lasso  is  always  coiled  up  and  tied  to 
his  saddle.     The  mode  o£  throwing  the  bolas  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  lasso ;  it  is  held  in  the  riglrt 
hand  by  the  knot  which  ties  t(^ther  the  tbee 
tiiongs ;  tl^n  twirling  the  balls  round  his  li^ad  a 
number  of  times,  and  taking  his  aim,  the  gaueho 
kts  go  the  weapon  from  the  part  of  its  orbit,  which 
enables  it  to  reach  the  object  aimed  at;   and  its 
centrifugal  force  is  thus  converted  into  a  projectile 
force.     In  its  course  through  the  air  the  balls  di- 
verge, and  describe  a  gyratory  motion  round  thdr 
common  centre ;  this  weapon  is  g^oerally  aimed  at 
the  legs,  and  it  aeldom  fails  to  entangle  and  check 
the  strongest  bull  at  full  speed,  and  generally  Inrings 
down  any  animal  at  which  it  is  aimed. 
Upon  ttu»  route  the  gromid  was  oovered  with 
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g|!M8;  oecofliwaUf  was  seen  tbe  pi«tty  small  tvim-c 
QPQ  pai90tnute  y^b^a,  so  coamiDn  about  San 
hm.  The  distance  £com  ti)^  post-house  of  P^toi- 
SRlfitatQ  that  of  tb^  Morrp  in  savi^  leagues.  Tins 
gromid  )>e0m)u»  wor^  undulating  as  we  advimcafl, 
sfaowiug  here  mA  ther^  patches  of  mica  slate :  we 
Gw^ued  to  ^proaeh  the  foot  of  a  peak  mudi  lof- 
tier thafi  my  o&i^  pflart  of  the  ehain,  probaUy  SOO 
to  700  feet  ahore  its  base ;  dose  to  the  soutiieru 
point  of  whkh  Is  sititated  the  post-house  of  the 
MwcQ,  where  we  arrived  itt  seren  o'clock  after  dusk. 
Ilif  pont'^ouse  is  a  miseraUe  hut^  built  of  sun-dried 
WiekSt  having  a  staaU  corridor  in  frmit.  We  did 
not  feel  disposed  to  enter  a  room  cmce  tc^rabl jr  de^ 
eent,  but  now  covered  with  dirt,  rubbish,  and  vermin, 
wbiie.  better  quarters  ware  to  be  found  in  the  open 
air*  The  postmaster  was  a  very  deceit,  well-dress^ 
ed  g«udM>,  having  better  manners  than  we  had 
wually  observed ;  Imt  he  seemed  more  disposed  to 
amuse  himself  with  gossiping  with  our  peons  than 
to  afford  us  the  irefredunait  we  sought  for. 

The  postrhouse  is  i^ituasted  in  the  middle  of  a 
small  village ;  it  boasts  of  a  chapd,  dedicafted  to  S<^ 
Jflisieph^  and  mAowtd  with  a  bequest  from  a  deceased 
hadendado  in  the  neif^bourfaood,  who,  hy  this  art 
isf  grace,  procured  for  himadf  a  more  certain  path 
to  heaven.  The  endowment  renders  it  obligatory  on 
ilie  hoUi^  of  the  little  possessicm  attached  to  it^  to 
fuaSntain  without  omisiaon  the  performance  of  the 
usual  ritual  service,  upon  whicdi  Qccasions  an  extra 
mass  is  not  forgotten  in  behalf  of  the  soul  oi  the 
bountiful  departed. 

April  18.-^J  TOse  before  break  of  day  this  mom- 
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iug^  and  Dvctered  the  hoca6&  to  lie.  got  itad|r  with  Mi 
much  haste  as  jxKsihle^  bring  deriiom  irf  Mbomliali^ 
ing  tile  two  next  stages,  each  of  tvelve  leag»<t» 
diBoiDg  the  day.  Our  guides  at  once  pfonouMid 
tibis  to  be  unpossibK  on  account  of  the  state  ^  ike 
roads;  but  as  I  had  on  &rmer  oecaaioos  Amtd 
thdr  reports  to  be  untrue,  I  doubted  m  the  prar 
sent  case»  and  was  determined  to  use  every  effort  t9 
aecon^lish  my  purpose.  [When  1 1^  Buenos  Apm 
I  was  told  that  we  riiould^ravel  twenty^fii^  lefigiM% 
or  sevi^tyrfiye  jnil^  each  dMy,  without  my  eztn^NV 
dinary  exertion ;  but  our  prqg^rass  had  been  retarded 
by  numerous  unforeseen  iinpedimi»its,  awing,  wf 
were  led  to  suppose,  to  our  haying  toye Uad,  for  thf 
most  pi^rt,  out  of  the  usual  Ihsie.  We  bed  bosn 
thirteen  days  trayeUing  18$  leagues,  aver^lKiQg  oi^y 
fourteen  leagues  per  day,  instead  oi  the  twenl^f* 
fiye  leagues  we  expe^^  to  have  aecomplish^dA  Now 
^t  we  had  fairly  entered  upoa  the  high  post  zoad^ 
I  was  not  disposed  $o  easily  to  admtt  theexouaes  for 
delay  whieh  the  peons  wem  ever  ready  Ao  uitge  w  ail 
occasions.  I  had  two  powerful  motives  for  diqiatch 
<m  the  journey ;  iha-onrwwr the  yaogtumt-e^Mlitiw 
^afmy^w^,  and  my  anxiety  to  aceonpUsh  the  pa«* 
sage  of  the  Andes  at  the  earUi^  pwible  period^  4P 
that  the  journey  cm  hof^seba^abould  not  eodai^pir 
har ;  the  oth^  was,  the  fear  lest  the  season  should 
become  ao  far  edvaiaead  that  the  Cordillera  would  b^ 
difficult  to  passi  on  account  of  the  snow*  Every 
day's  delay,  therefore,  rendered  the  occurreop^  i£ 
these  impedim^Qte  the  moj^  probable. 

WMe  the  peons  were  preparing  the  ho9»eSt  I 
waflffd  d^wn  to  the  Wook,  which  runs  cipse  by  the 
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lrlUage;it«'«ouree8  are  in  tke Monro:  the quaotitjr of 
water  fkmiag  through  it  wbb  fimall.  It  ran  in  a 
detsp  bed,  whose  fareadth  was  fifty  feet;  its  baahs 
Were  perp^dicolar,  and  twenty  feet  below  the  lerel 
i6i  the  adjacent  country :  here  is^  tharefore,  a  section 
of  the  sCKil  of  the  neighbourhood  to  this  depth.  It 
seems  to  be  entirely  alluvial,  composed  of  fine  sand 
and  mica.  Towards  the  bottom  th^e  is  a  stratum 
t^  hard  Uack  sand,  several  inches  in  thickness,  and 
dosely.agglutinated ;  the  bed  of  the  rivulet,  widdk 
was  nearly  dry,  was  formed  of  the  detritus  of  mica 
slate  and  granite :  this  was  mostly  covered  witii  a 
tolerably  thidc  coating  of  efflorescent  saline  miUter, 
having  the  taste  of  sal^tre ;  the  same  salt  was  also 
ideen  on  the  steep  perpendicular  sides,  showing  that 
the  soil  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  strongly  im^ 
pregnated  with  saline  matter. 

The  village  of  San  Jose  consists  of  about  twenty 
huts,  besides  tlie  large  house  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
estancia  of  San  Josd.  The  small  range  of  the 
Mor9iN>  do^  not  extend  far  to  the  northward,  and 
sieems  to  be  an  interrupted  continuation  of  the  Cw^ 
-dovese  chain,  from  which  it  is  jseparated  by  Ike 
travesia,  or  elevated  puna,  or  taUe  land,  totalty 
destitute  of  water :  it  jM^oduces  a  small  quantity  of 
pasture,  jpid^any  small  thorny  trees  and  bnslMB. 
This  >^Vesia^  as  it  extends  northward,  becomes 
more  bdiv^a  |  the  grass  whoUy  disajqpears ;  nothing 
grows  on  its  arid  sandy  soil  but  thorny  trees, 
tesinous  bushes,  and  saline  barilla  plants.  This  ste^ 
rile  puna  land,  or  travesia,  possessing  rather  an  un- 
dulating surface,  extends  many  hundreds  of  feagues 
/  to  the  northward^  to  the  province  of  Rioja,  which 
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it  afan9Bt  n^JiolIy  coimed  wilb  tlifci  kmd  of  immt 
sorfaoe.  It  extoids  widely  oyer  tlie  prov&ioes  of 
StBtiago  del  Est^ro,  and  Tacmium,  ecmatitiitiiig^ 
with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  reryr  imtKW 
Tallies^  the  whole  surfaee  of  the  country  between  th« 
Cordoipese  chain  of  mountains,  branrhiiy  from 
Potosi,  and  Ihe  more  secondary  chain  of  mouAtaina 
about  Jujuy  from  the  fcxnner  chain,  and  tenmnating 
in  the  Paramiilo  ridge  to  the  westward  of  Men>» 
doasa. 

The  village  of  S^  Jose  is  consid^^  a  nonark* 
abfy  heiEilthy  situation.  It  is  cooUer  than  any  otiier 
spot  in  these  latitodes,  on  account  of  a  rtrong  wind 
constantly  blowing  in  the  Morro:  this  is  always 
*  lUux^nfortaUe  to  the  traveller,  who  takes  up  fait 
quarters  at  San  Jose,  where  it  every  night  Uowt 
hard,  firequently  accompanied  by  rain,  while  a  £nr 
mites  off  there  is  fine  ckar  weaAer. 

The  charge  of  posting  to  the  next  stage  of  Urn 

JUo  Quinto,  a  distance  of  twelve  leagues,  was  thir« 

teen  dollars  and  a  quarter.    Notwithstanding  mf 

Inmost  exertions,  we  could  not  get  away  from  the 

Morro  till  twenty  minutes  past  eig^t :  we  at  first 

steered  our  course  SW  ov^  hilly  ground.    At  the 

diatence  of  a  mile,  we  came  to  a  few  huts,  seattertd 

among  some  large  Bosses  of   rock,  from  among 

which  spring  small  poc^  of  fresh  water :  we  here 

found  the  miserable  inhabitants  employed  in  making 

arope,  a  syrup  fom^  by  boiling  down  to  a  thick 

consistence  the  juices  of  wild  berries.     They  had 

been  preparing  arcpe  de  chanar^  from  the  fruit  ot 

thi^  tree,  and  arope  de  piquURnj  from  die  Fed  ber- 
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tim  of  lydum  bufbes»  which  grow  abundantly  in  the 
nei^botirhood. 

We  now  pafitted  through  a  thiddy  wooded  band  of 
idganoba,  mimosa,  chafiar,  tala,  and  other  thorny 
trees ;  the  chanars  are  here  very  diminutive,  fire^ 
quently  no  lai^r  than  bushes :  the  woody  bond  con-* 
tinned  for  about  a  league,  wh^i  we  began  to  leave 
the  hilly  margin  of  the  Morro  range,  and  once  moate 
entered  upon  a  plain  level  pampa.  This  was  covered 
with  short  coarse  grass  ,presenting  here  and  there  a 
few  dwarfish  cha&ar  trees.  On  the  horizi^a,  towards 
tile  northward,  we  could  plainly  distinguteh  two  iso^ 
lated  mountains ;  those  of  Las  Carolinas  and  Solasta; 

The  road  over  the  grassy  plain  is  marked  by 
numerous  ruts,  close  to  eadi  oth^,  formed  J]^  the 
wheds  of  the  Mendoza  carts :  the  horses  crossed 
freim  one  rut  into  another ;  this  is  the  constant 
iu*actice  of  the  peons,  and  notwithstanding  all  I  could 
urge  to  the  contrary,-  they  continued  to  do  so.  At  the 
distance  of  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  Morro,  the 
wood  againthickened,  and  here  weagainsawnumerouti 
eaeti.  We  soon  passed  the  wood,  and  again  Altered 
the  grassy  jdain,  our  course  being  toward  the  S W ; 
aswe  approached  the  margin  of  the  river  Qiunto, 
tile  soil  appeared  less  grassy,  more  saline  and  sandy. 
We  passed  through  a  wide  bushy  tract  of  very  low 
mimosas,  atamisqu€»9,  lydums,  verbenas,  &c.  At  a 
quarter  past  two  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which  is  a  very  small  stream,  though  its  bed  is  very 
broad.  The  river  flows  much  below  the  level  of  tiie 
surrounding  country,  but  its  banks  differed  from  any 
we  had  yet  seen,  by  presenting  sloping  sides  of 
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gestae  ascent:  we  foftded  Uie  livtilety  and  at  ikt 
distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  appo^ 
site  bank,  we  reached  the  post-house  of  the  Rio 
Quinto.  The  better  half  o(  the  day  had  now 
passed,  and  we  had  only  accomplished  one  half  sf 
the  distance  I  had  contemplated.  So  much  tiait 
would  now  be  consumed  in  collecthig  the  horses, 
which  we  were  told  were  at  some  distance,  that  no 
hope  remained  of  starting  before  four  o*dock ;  and 
then  by  the  time  it  became  dark  we  should  not  ham 
acicompUshed  more  than  a  quarter  of  our  long  stage ; 
tha*e  was  no  resting-^place  in  the  intermediate  desert, 
and  it  was  requisite  either  to  remain  here,  or  to  travel 
slowly  during  great  part  of  (he  night :  this  latter 
course  would  have  caused  greater  fatigue  than  our 
horsemen  could  well  have  endured ;  and  I  therefoM, 
much  against  my  inclination,  resolved  to  pass  the 
night  at  this  post-house*  I  was  mortified  to  think, 
that,  iTififiPflj  ftf  i^A^Uyft^Ling  nuir  progress,  rin^  we 

^m^rfH^   Upop    fh^t    pnaf-rnaH^    WO    mOVed   with  iMi 

speed  than  we  had  previously  done  over  the  unfir^ 
quented  pampa  country  which  we  had  traversed. 

The  post-house  of  the  Sio  Quinto  is  the  residenee 
of  the  owner  of  a  cattle  estancia :  it  consists  of  three 
very  rudely  built  huts;  the  owners  are  very  dis- 
obliging old  people,  remarkable  for  little  else  than 
their  extreme  pride,  laziness,  and  poverty.  We  ob- 
tained here  a  lamb,  some  bread  and  some  milk, 
upon  which  we  made  a  good  dinner;  but  on  my 
return  through  this  place  last  year,  no  meal  or  other 
fare  was  to  be  procured,  excepting  half  a  stale  roll, 
which  was  divided  between  four  starving  travellers. 
The  isoil  of  this  neighbourhood  is  sandy  and  gra*- 
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velly ;  the  upper  surfiace  consists  of  detritus  oi  mka 
date  and  granite,  but  beneath  this  deposition  is  a 
deep  bed  of  reddish  agglutinated  sand,  stratified  in 
distinct  horizontal  laminae,  whose  depth  I  could 
trace  for  fifteen  feet  The  variation  of  the  magnetic 
needle  was  about  !&"  east. 

April  20— Rose  very  early  with  the  desire  of 
starting  in  good  time,  and  managed  with  great  diffi- 
eulty  to  get  away  at  a  quarter  before  seven :  we 
quickly  ascended  a  steep  hill,  and  reached  a  more 
elevated  table  height.  Our  coach  was  very  nearly 
overturned  by  the  careless  driving  of  our  guides, 
who,  not  choosing  to  avoid  a  deep  hole  in  the  road, 
drove  the  wheels  straight  through  it ;  which  caused 
a  tremendous  jolt.  The  ascent  during  this  stage, 
although  very  gradual,  was  perceptible;  the  first 
part  of  the  road  is  well  wooded,  principally  with 
algarrobas  and  chanars  :  the  remainder  of  the  route 
was  over  an  undulating  pampa  country,  and  was 
covered  with  long  grass :  in  some  parts  of  the 
road  the  soil  was  extremely  sandy  and  heavy  for 
our  horses ;  in  other  places,  many  pools  of  standing 
water  were  seen,  which,  during  the  rainy  season, 
expand  over  a  considerable  space,  soften  the  earth, 
and  form  pontanas  or  quagmires,  which  are  almost 
impassable. 

The  morning,  in  consequence  of  a  strong  wind,  was 
cooler  than  usual ;  at  eight  o'clock  the  thermometer 
stood  no  higher  than  6r.  At  the  distance  of  about 
ten  leagues  from  the  Rio  Quinto  we  passed  over  a  low 
ridge  of  hills,  wjiich  ran  nearly  in  a  northerly  and 
southerly  direction  ;  the  road  continued  to  be  sandy 
and  saline :  we  then  passed  over  a  flat  sandy  country 
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covered  with  low  bushes,  priaeipalljr  of  verbetta  and 
barilla  plants,  and  at  Ungtb  descended  to  the  small 
river  of  San  Iaus,  >who6e  bed  is  thirty  feet  bdow 
the  level  of  the  country,  and  whose  banks  are  quite 
perpendicular ;  the  bed  of  this  stream  is  of  con- 
siderable bmadth,  and  consequently  nearly  dry, 
though  in  the  rainy  seasoii :  it  is  wholly  covered  to 
filttch  a  depth  as;  to  render,  it  impassable.  This 
rivulets  runs  into  a  wide  valley  covered  with  trees 
and  bushes,  in  the  midst  of  whidi  is  situated  the  town 
of  San  Luis  de  la  Punta.  We  readhed  the  outskirts 
of' the  town  at  a  quarter  before  two,  and  here  a  strange 
obstacle  presented  itself:  the  principal,  and  only 
good  carriage  entrance  was  barricadoed  by  a  row 
of  stakes  isunk  in  the  ground,  and  others  tied  hori- 
zontally acroiss  them  by  hide  thongs ;  the  .  guard 
was  not  suflTered  to  remove  them  without  an  order 
from  the  governor,  to  whom  I  therefore  despatched 
my  head  guide  with  a  polite  message,  beg^ng  per- 
mission to  enter  the  town :  while  our  messenger  was 
gone  I  learned  that  the  stopple  was  a  precaution 
(certainly  an  absurd  one,  while  sor  many  bther  places 
of  entrance  were  open)  to  prevent  a  sudden  surprise 
from  the  Montonero,  the  paitisans  of  Carrera,^  some 
of  whose  roving  bands  had  presumed  to  show  them- 
sAves  around  the  town.  After  waiting  nearly  an 
hour,  our  guide  returned  with'  the  intelligence  that 
the  governor  had  just  retired  to  his  siesta,  firom  idiiich 
he  would  not  awake  till  five  o'dodc,  mid  on  no  ao« 
eount  would  he  suffer  himself  to  be  disturbed; 
There  remained,  ther^ore,  only  two  courses-  to 
pursue :  to  await  several  hours  outside  the  town, 
exposed  ia^e  heat  of  a  broiling  sun,  or  to  att^»^i 

VOL.   I.  •  H 
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an  entrance  through  one  of  the.  many  side  lanes, 
the  passage  of  which  was  attended  with  danger,  on 
account  of  the  steep  banks  and  ditches  necessaiy 
to  be  crossed.  The  latter  alternative  was  adopted. 
My  wife,  but  little  able  to  walk  alone,  remained  in 
the  coach  while' we  pursued  the  journey  on  foot: 
the  road  was  worse  than  I  anticipated.  The  coach, 
which  narrowly  escaped  an  overthrow,  reached  at 
length  the  mterior  of  the  town.  We  passed  through 
many  streets^:  which  more  properly  should  be  called 
lanes:  most  of  them  had  raised  banks  on  each  side,\ 
four  to  six  feet  above  the  carriage-way,  having 
high  mud  walls  raised  upon  them  which  are  over- 
hung with  weeds  and  creepers,  and  serve  as  enclo- 
sures to  the  gardens  that  surround  most  of  the  habi-  - 
tations.  At  length  we  reached  the  post-house  where 
it  was  requisite  to  make  some  stay  to  repair  the- 
coach. 

We  had  been  looking  forward  with  much  anxiety 
to  our  arrival  at  San  Luis,  having^  discovered  that 
one  of  the  iron  bolts  which  carried  the  whole 
weight  of  the  coach  body  had  given  way. .  The  en- 
gineer  who  accompanied  me,  had  secured  it  in  the 
best  way  he  could,  but  without  a  forge  it  was  im- 
possible to  remedy  the  evil.  We  had  travelled 
680  miles  -from  Buenos  Ajrres,  through  several 
towns  and  villages,  without  finding  a  single  black- 
smith* This  circumstance  will  show  the  backward 
stable  of  the  people,  their  few  wants,  and  tke  total 
absence  of  the  most  ordinary  and  essential  handi- 
craft ^nployment  throughout  this  wide  range  of 
territory.  Hie  coach  body  being  removed,  we 
diseovered  another  broken  bolt.    I  proceeded  with 
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Uifflci  to  the  (mly  blacksmith  in  this  large  town,  and 
requested  him  to  wdd  them  that  i^moon  if 
possible. 

The  coach  was  drawn  up  in  the  square  yard,  or 
patio,  fronting  the  post-house.  Two  sides  of  this 
yard  were  formed  by  mud  walls  ;  on  one  side  was 
the  room  destined  for  the  use  of  passengers,  while 
fronting  the  street  was  the  house  of  the  postmaster, 
before  which  was  a  short  corridor.  The  place  as- 
signed to  us  was  a  room  without  a  window,  about 
fourteen  feet  square,  having  at  each  end  a  broad  mud 
bench,  or  estrado,  three  feet  high.  The  mud  walls 
had  once  been  white-washed,  but  were  now  black 
with  dirt.  Travellers  appear  to  have  amused  them- 
selves in  scratching  their  names  in  large  characters 
on  the  walls,  to  record  the  fact  of  their  passing  this 
way.  This  hole  was  filthy  and  dirty  beyond  de- 
scription :  I  therefore  ordered  the  coach  to  be  put 
together,  that  my  wife  might  find  a  more  comfort- 
able retreat,  and  while  this  was  going  forward  I  took 
her  into  the  postmaster's  room,  which,  though  dark 
and  mteerable,  was  spacious  and  lofty.  Here  she 
was  received  by  the  daughters  of  the  postmaster, 
three  grown-up  girls,  the  eldest  apparently  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  of  good  appearance,  though  her 
cheeks  were  unmercifully  bedaubed  with  rouge. 
They  soon  became  intolerably  familiar,  pulled  her 
clothes  about  to  examine  how  ^ey  were  made,  em- 
bracing her,  and  using  as  much  f«?edom  as  if  they 
had  met  with  one  of  their  old  acquaintances.  My 
return  from  the  blacksmith  was  welcomed,  that  I 
might  free  her  from  her  too  inquisitive,  filthy,  aud 
annoying  companions.     I  went  many  times  in  the 
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course  of  the  day  to  the  blacksmith  ;  it  was  g£  little 
avail ;  the  fellow  could  not  be  roused  from  his  after- 
noon's enjoyments,  which  consisted  of  smoking  cigars 
with  two  wretched-looking  women,  all  squatted  upon 
ihe  bare  ground  of  their  apartment,  alternately 
playing  the  guitar,  accompanying  it  with  the  usual 
Saracenic  minor  canzonets,  which  they  bawl  forth 
with  nasal  discordance.  This,  indeed,  with  due  in- 
tervals of  sleep,  forms  the  usual  mode  of  passing 
away  their  time.  No  inducement  could  urge  him  to 
work  that  night,  but  he  promised  to  accomplish  the 
job  before  daylight  in  the  morning.  To  avoid  fleas, 
or  worse  vermin,  we  slept,  as  usual,  in  the  coach. 

April  21. — I  arose  very  early  this  morning,  and 
proceeded  to  the  blacksmith's.  I  kept  knocking  at 
the  door  an  hour  before  I  could  gain  admittance. 
At  half-past  seven  it  was  opened  by  a  boy ;  on  en* 
tering  I  found  the  man,  the  two  women,  and  several 
children  all  snoring  at  full  length  on  the  bare 
ground,  without  beds,  lying  in  their  clothes,  which 
they  never  remove  till  they  are  worn  ojflf  their  backs, 
each  being  covered  merely  by  a  coarse  woollea 
poncho.  In  this  filthy  hole  were  also  dogs,  jHgs, 
and  poultry ;  in  one  comer  of  the  room  was  the 
forge ;  the  charcoal  lying  on  the  ground^  over  which 
it  was  spread,  and  into  which  much  had  been  trod- 
den, leaving  no  small  quantity  on  the  faces j  arms, 
and  clothes  of  all  the  inhabitants.  I  roused  the 
blacksmith,  who,  after  sufficient  yawning  and  star^tch- 
ing,  squatted  himself  upon  the  ground,  and  ordered 
the  boy  to  light  the  fire.  Nothing  could  urge  him 
out  of  his  apparent  la^^iness  :  it  was  y€t  impossible 
to  stir  his  limbs,  for  I  found  the  fire  was  not  kin- 
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died  to  heat  the  iron,  but  to  boil  his  little  copper 
water-vessel;  his  mattesito  was  made,  and  after 
quietly  sipping  three  of  them,  he  rose  to  his  work. 
The  forge  was  built  of  mud,  the  bellows  were  roimd. 
and  rude  enough,  charcoal  was  his  only  fuel,  a  lump 
of  iron  tied  to'  a  stidc  served  for  his  hammer,  and  a 
lumpT  of  bronze  metal  tied  to  a  wooden  stake  driven 
into  the  ground  for  his  anvil :  these  with  two  or 
(Jiree  worn-out  files,  a  few  pounds  of  rod^iron,  and 
some  horse-shoes,  constituted  his  whole  stock  in 
trade  and  implements.  The  only  iron  work  in  use 
among  these  people  is  that  requisite  for  horse  equi-<. 
page ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how,  with  such  rude  ma- 
terials, they  turn  put  the  neat  and  good  bridle-faitQ,* 
rings,  and  other  nic^nacks  used  among  the  gauchos. 
The  smith,  after  long  niggling,  succeeded  at  length 
in  welding  the  bolts  each  five-eights  of  an  inch  dia*t 
ameter;  it  would  have  been  far  above  the  extent 
of  his  art  to  forge  such  bolts,  or  even  could  he  have 
forged  them,  to  screw  and  tap  them :  his  charge 
was  two  dollars  and  a  half  (10^.)  I  did  not  grum* 
ble  so  much  at  this  as  at  his  laziness.  Among  the 
inmates  of  the  blacksmith's  shop,  I  forgot  to  enume- 
rate a  yoimg  lion  which  had  been  caught  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Morro :  it  was  quite  tame» 
played  with  the  children,  the  dogs,  and  the  pigs ; 
it  was  no  larger  than  a  big  dog,  not  having  yet 
attained  its  full  growlh.  I  have  since  seen  this  spe* 
ei^  of  the  lion  of  its  full  size :  it  haa  no  mane,  is 
of  a  light  brown  colour,  has  a  smooth  skin,  ^id 
a  good-natured  comltenance,  possessing  none  of  that 
ferocity  Irhidi  belongs  to  other  species  of  the  lion. 
It  more  r^embles  a  gigantk  cat  in  its  shape,  its 
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playful  gestures,  the  fonn  of  its  head,  and  its  timi^ 
dity.  It  is  easily  hunted  by  men  on  horseback, 
scared  by  dogs,   and  entangled  by  the  bolas  and 

lasso. 

After  looking  to  the  repair  of  the  coadh,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  governor's,  a  Frenchman,  named 
Dupuis,  to  present  my  passport :  he  received  me 
very  politely ;  we  conversed  in  his  own  language, 
which  pleased  him  much:  he  was  very  inquisitive 
as  to  the  object  of  my  visit  to  Chile,  which  I  did 
not  scruple  to  tell  him.  Among  other  questions,  he 
pressed  some  which  appeared  to  me  particularly 
strange,  for  I  had  not  yet  become  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  habits  of  these  people :  he  wished 
to  know  if  I  had  any  choice  fire-arms,  good  watches, 
or  silk  goods  to  dispose  of.  I  was  not  as  yet  in- 
formed that  throughout  South  America  all  men  in 
authority  are  petty  traders.  General  Marco,  who 
commanded  the  Spanish  forces  at  the  battle  of  Cha- 
cabuco,  and  was  there  made  prisoner,  was  then  con- 
fined here,  as  well  as  that  most  excellent  patriot  Don 
Manuel  Sarratea,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  had  ren- 
dered important  services  to  his  country,  and  had 
become  obnoxious  to  the  Puyreddon  party.  The 
public  square  bore  the  most  shabby  appearance  ima- 
ginable ;  two  very  meanly  constructed  chxirches,  the 
miserable  cabildo  or  town  house,  the  prison,  and  a 
convent,  all  built  of  mud,  and  going  to  decay,  were 
the  principal  buildings.  In  the  square  were  several 
prisoners  in  heavy  fetters,  making  adobes,  or  sun- 
dried:  IjrittoT^nr^immlBef  of  ill^ooking  ragged  sol- 
diers, with  loaded  muskets  and  pointed  bayonets, 
stood  over  them,  but  all  were  talking  and  joking  to- 
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gether,  and  incesfiimtly  smoking  cigars.  The  fort 
was  not  far  of;  it  was  a  square  raised  indosiire  of 
tolerable  size,  built  of  mud  and  adobes,  ill  con- 
structed, and  shabby  in  appearance ;  it  was  fur- 
nished widi  several  pieces  of  camum.  The  town 
is  rectangularly  divided  into  quadras,  of  120  varas 
square.  Most  of  the  houses  have  lai^  gardens,  en^ 
closed  by  lofty  walls  of  rammed  earth,  and  are  fur- 
nished with  abundance  of  fruit-trees.  I  observed 
many  cypress  and  poplar  trees.  None  of  the  houses 
are  white-washed,  and  consequently  present  a 
most  miserable  and  paltry  appearance.  The  town 
covers  a  large  space,  but  the  number  of  its  inhabit- 
ants is  small,  not  exceeding,  I  believe,  3000  or  4000. 
The  water  brought  by  the  small  river  before  m^i- 
tioned  is  distributed  by  little  gutters  through  each 
quadra.  The  ggdens  do  not  produce'  much,  the 
people  seemjto  have  no  great  inclination  for  horti- 
culture. — ThP3r  do  not  produyce  com  even  far  their 

own  cojasumptioiuJhe^ople  subsisting  chiefly  upon 
hfifit    Jiianufiactl^eaitf JM.  descr^^ 

'  The  wealth  of  the  province  consists  wholly  in  the 
estancias,  or  cattle-farms,  where  a  number  of  black 
cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  sheep,  are  reared  upon  the 
scanty  food  which  the  province  affords.  Very  little 
grass  is  produced  upon  the  soil  of  San  Liiis,  for  want 
of  rain,  and  they  have  therefore  to  subsist,  in  great 
measure,  upon  the  leaves  of  the  shrubs  and  brush- 
wood which  is  spread  over  the  country.  The  cattle 
in  consequence  are  extremely  lean.  The  animals 
for '  the  supply  of  the  town  are  sent  to  the  richcfr 
pastures  of  Mendoza  to  fatten.  The  revenues  of  the 
farmers  are  derived  from  the  sale  of  their  animals. 
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wMch  are  SQUght  after  bf-the  fafinerg  ofMeHdozay 
San  Juan,  and  dule.  The  faroous/in  tiite  province 
are  mot  ^capable  of  jEMroducing  suffideAt  .wheat  for  the* 
siipp<»rt  of  the  miseraUe  and  seant^^  population  o£ 
SaiiiLuis ;  the  land  will  only  grow  com  where  it 
obh  be  artificially  irrigated,  for  there  iare  nether 
riT«rs  nor  springs  to  be  found,  and  it  scarcely  erer. 
roEEiis :  <diis  couiltcy,  therefore,  is  ineapaUe  of  main^ 
taining  any  considerable  population. 

.The  dimateris  very  healthy. 

On  my  return  from  Mendoza  to  Buenos  Ayres  last 
year,  I  wsts  detained  here  half  a  day  to  accommodate- 
oti»  of  my  fdlow-travellers,  who  had  business  to 
transact,,  which  aiSbrded  me  time  to  put  np  and  ar^ 
ruige  the  many  plants  and  seeds  I  h^d  collected^ 
and  to  mal^  those  notes  which  it  was  inlpoasible  ta 
register  during  my  former  rapid  progress.  Zhiring 
ibis  stay,  which  was  on  a  Sunday,  there  was  a 
general  thanksgiving,  a  misa  de  grades,  for  the 
news  of  the  brilliant  victory  of  Ayacueho,  which  had 
been  announced  a  few  days  before.  We  arrived  at 
the  post-house  just  before  the  postmaster  returned 
from  church,  and  I  was  astonished  to  observe  the  (M 
fellow,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  six  years  before, 
enter  the  patio  wh«re  we  were  all  assembled,  dressed 
in  a  respectable  suit  of  black,  a  decent  beaver  hat, 
and  a  gold-headed  cane,  with  blade  tassel,  the  in- 
signia of  his  ofEce,  he  was  now  alcailde  of  the  town^ 
With  a  firm  stately  step,  bowing  as  he  passed,  he 
moved  on  to  his  apartment,  and  calling  in  an  au- 
thoritative tone  to  his  slave,  shortly  returned  back 
to  the  patio,  assuming  the  most  ludicrous  airs  of 
state.     I  am  the  more  disposed  to  describe  this  cha-*- 
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TsetetM  #0  Me  in  fafan  m  adn^rable  picture  of  A 
puntdno ;  he  was  now  dressed  in  his  usn^l  mawuny 
in  a  shabby  ra^ed  pair  of  blue  iMuitaloons,  a  tattered 
sliott  browft  jac^et^  witb  his  iriiirt»  deevea  peqping 
out  of  botih^foows,  and  an  old  shiteMd 'bea:ver  hat 
that  hadlost  its  crown ;-  round  his  wakt  was  gilded 
a  tnm^dously:  long^swotd)  having  a  silrer  hik  and 
a  mif^  ittounted  scabbaidi  the  slow  movement  xif 
bis  gait,  his  upright  unbending  figure^  the  au&onta^ 
tire  tone  of  command  assumed  towards  all  around 
Mm,  the  i^lf-conscious  dignity  of  this  amusing  per* 
sonage'  was  the  most  ludieroas  specimen  of  miiiN 
tentioned  burlesque  I  ever  witnessed ;  but  tins  sally 
was  stIU  more  ridie«tloi»  when  I  learned  that  he  was 
not  about  to  direct  Ins  attention  to  any  fiinctittm  of 
his  ^Hee,' but  to  superintend  his  peons  in  c^dledt* 
ing^  the  horses  destined  for  our  journey.  He  called 
for  his  lasso,  mounted  his  rosinante,  and  rbde 
off,  IbUoWed  by  two  peons ;  they  all  returned  id  an 
hour^  tinie  with  a  large  troop  of  horses* 

The  puntanos  (as  tfafe  p^o^e  df  this  place  are 
Called)  are  great  gamblers,  and  very  immoral ;  the 
wt>n^n,  more  especially  those  who  are  manied^  are 
very  lascivtoUs ;  tiiey- wait  not  fin;  invitations,  but 
themselves  opcoify  become  the  wooers  J  of  thip  I  siftW 
several  Instances  during  my  stay,  and  the  accounts 
of  numerous  persons  all  agree  m  tbiB  particuto« 
The  postmaster's  daughters  were  like  the  other 
la£es  of  SiW  Luk. 

San  Luis  is  one  of  the  meanest  towns  ci  eqUid 
tank  in  South  America,  There  is  hardly  a.  decent 
looking  house  in  the  whole  place,  and  every  ^aiog 
about  it  bespeaks  the  utmost  poverty.     It  is  tit- 
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hafaitod  by  an  ignorant,  intolerant,  rap^stitiow  and 
« conceited  people,  who  persuade  themselves  they,  ace 
superior  to  all  mankind. 

Tlie  province  of  San  Luis  is  the  least  populous  :of 
.all  the  provinces  of  La  Plata,  and  the  most  ins^nifi- 
^  cant  in  a  pditical  XK)int  of  view.  It  was  formerly 
suligect  to  Buenos  Ayres,  but  during  the  tune  Gen. 
San  Martin  ruled  in  Mendoza,  San  Luis  was  subject 
to  his  authority,  and  was  governed  by  a  Frenchman, 
who  was  perfectly  subservient  to  those  in  power  for 
the  time  being  in  all  respects.  This  governor  was  a 
sanguinary  wretch,  always  ready  to  execute  any 
orders,  or  to  obey  any:  hints  given  hun  by  govemr 
ment.  Many  were  the  persons  who  in  the  un- 
happiest  time  of  the  revolution  fell  under  the  sus- 
lacion,  or  were  viewed  with  jealousy  by  the  govern- 
ment; these  persons  were  sent  under  escort  to  San 
Luis,  as  to  a  place  of  security,  from  whence  biit  too 
many  of  them  never  returned.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  this  intendency  raised  itself  into  a  province,  in- 
dependaEnt  of  Buenos  Ayres  or  Mendoza,  and  has 
-  since  followed  the  example  of  the  other  provinces  in, 
acceding  to  a  federal  union,  and  sending  deputies  to 
the  general  congress  or  central  government  of  tibe 
united  provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

This  town  has  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  the 
dty  of  San  Luis  de  la  Punta.  The  neighbourhood 
of  San  Luis  presents  a  far  more  varied,  extensive, 
and  beautiful  flora  than  is  found  in  many  of  the 
other  provinces.  Among  the  trees  are  the  algarroba, 
the  dianar,  several  mimosas,  the  quebracho,  an 
evergreen,  with  rhomboidal  mucronate  leaves,  and 
many  other  trees  quite  novel  to  me,  which  were 
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neither  in  flaw»  nor  seed;  among  than  I  saw  a 
pretty  shrub  which  I  have  since  recognned  in  the 
gardens  at  Buenos  Ayres,  where  it  is  known  bjr  the 
name  of  barba  de  chibato,  goat's  beard,  fircna  the 
long  pending  stamina  oi  the  numerous  bunches  of 
hands(Hne  yellow  decandrous  flowers  it  bears ;  here 
is  also  the  crimson  zinnia,  the  pretty  litde  prostrate 
verbena,  and  the  comm^na,  which  are  found  all 
the  way  from  Bu^ios  Ayres.  I  observed  also  two 
yellow  Oenotheras,  and  the  moUissima,  common  in 
Buenos  Ayres  and  in  Chile.  Here  lilrewiseare  found 
great  varieties  of  tillandrias,  and  other  parasitic 
plants,  better  known  in  the  houses  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
nnder  the  name  of  air  plants,  whidi,  without  any 
earth  about  their  roots,  but  merely  tied  to  the  iron 
grating  of  windows  and  balconies,  will  continue 
alive  and  flower  for  many  successive  years. 

The  cactus  tuna  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
San  Luis,  upon  which  the  cochineal  insect  is  found 
in  abundance.  It  is  collected,  made  into  cakes,  and 
i^old.in  the  pulperias  for  purposes  of  dyeing  am<mg 
tibe  poor  people ;  it  might  form  an  article  of  trade 
with  the  puntanos,  did  they  podsess  suffid^it  in- 
dustry to  pay  attention  to  its  collection. 

On  my  return  to  the  post-house,  from  my  visit  to 
the  governor's,  I  found  that  my  men  had  ratted  the 
coach,  and  that  all  the  requisite  preparations  were 
made  for  our  departure.  A  Chileno  officer  had  just 
amved,  being  on  his  road  to  Buenos  A3rres ;  he 
had  crossed  the  Andes,  and  ha4  reached  Mendoza 
only  a  few  days  before.  The  accounts  he  gave -of 
the  passes  of  the  CordiUera  were  extremely  satis^ 
factory.     They  were  quite  dear  of  snow,  and  likety 
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to  ratnain  so,  as  he  assured  us,  for  a  month  at  least ;: 
he  had  oomis  over  with  two  corps  of  artillery  soldiery 
whidhi  he  had  left  in  Mendoza.  He  gave  me  a  more 
paftieukur  description  of  the  nature  of  the  road  over 
the  CordMera  than  any  I  had  hitherto  heard.  The 
horses"  were  brought  out.  The  postmaster  assured 
mie  that  the  i^oad  on  the  n^  stage  was  very  boggy 
and  heavjr,  and  that  we  gdiould  require  six  horses 
for  the  coach ;  he  stated  that  no  horses  were  now 
to  be  found  at  the  nett  stage,  the  Reprisa,  or  the 
Laguna  de  la  Chorlllos ;  it  would  therefore  be  neces- 
sary, he  said,  that  he  should  send  sufficient  relays 
for  the  following  very  long  stage  to  the  Desaguadero, 
tijie  tbtal  distance  from  San  Luis  being  twenty 
leases.  We  had  arrived  at  that  point  of  our  route, 
where  the  Charge  for  saddle-horses  and  pack-horses, 
according  to  the  established  regulations,  were  doubled 
all  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Mendosa ;  hitherto  the 
legal  rate  of  charge  is  half  a  real,  or  threepence,  per 
teague  for"  eateh  horse,  but  from  San  Luis  to  Mendoza 
it  ifi^i^aereial,  or  sLspence,  per  league.  For  the  coach 
hons^  1  thei*e  was  no  variation  in  the  price,  the 
ehltr^  4$6]i^uing  the  same,  one  real  per  league  for 
each  horse  all  the  way  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Men- 
ddasd.  I  therefore  pdd  for  horses  to  the  Desaguadero, 
a  dista.hce  of  twenty  leagues,  viz.  six  for  the  coaehi 
and  six  for  the  saddle, — thirty  dollars.  For  two 
,  postilUolis,  each  half  a  real,  or  threepence,  per 
league.  The  charge  for  our  accommodation  at 
Hbe  post-house  was  one  dollar  for  meals,  for  milk 
two  reiEds,  twelve  eggs,  bought  for  the  journey,  a 
real  and  a  half  (ninepence),  and  a  singular  charge 
ef  ^ree  reals,  or  eigh^n  pence,  for  boiling  them 
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Imrd  for  the  journey.  I  bou^  also  six  xtah 
worth  of  bread  for  the  road.  We  left  San  Luis  at 
balf^^past  one  o'ek>ck,  and  soon  entered  a  woody 
district,  which  presoits  many  novelties  to  the 
botanist.  The  road  to  the  Represa,  a  distanee  of 
seyen  leagues,  lies  through  a  beautifiilly  wooded 
eountay ;  the  road  was  bad,  being  in  parts,  vary 
sandy,  in  others  bc^gy ;  on  several  ocoasioBS  tiM 
bed  of  the  fore-axle  of  our  coaeh  struck  forcibly 
against  i^ome  clumps  of  trees,  which  had  been  eare^ 
kissly  felled  in  making  the  road.  For  the  6nt  five 
leagues  oitr  course  was  generally  SW,  thenoe.totfae 
Represa  it  continued  WSW;  nothing  wortfayx>f  notice 
was  seen  on  the  road,  and  we  reached  the  farm  house 
pf  La  Represa  at  ten  minutes  before  five  in  the  afbcp- 
^oon«  At  this  place  is  a  small  miserable  cottage,aikd  a 
pulperia  newly  built  of  sun-dried  bricks ;  they  were 
tolerably  neat  in  appearance  when  I  first  passed 
through  this  place  in  1819,  but  on  my  return  in 
1825  they  were  almost  in  ruins ;  the  soil  here  is  so 
extremely  saline,  that  the  mud  bricks,  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  are  in  a  constant  state  of  efflorescence, 
and  quiddy  crumble  to  pieces.  The  pUce  now  pre* 
sents  a  v«ry  miserable  and  wretched  appearand-— 
there  are  two  other  unfinished  wooden  huts  used  for 
the  preparation  of  diarqui. 

The  climate  is  hegre  si^dently  dry  to  admit  of 
making  charqm  without  salting  it :  it  iisi  prepared  by 
separating,  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  bullock  into  thin 
strips,  hanging  them  upon  lines  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  which  quickly  dries  them :  meat  thus 
prepared  and  kept  frona  damp  will  remain  sw6et  for 
many  years:    it  is   always,  however,  deficient  in 
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flavor,  tougfa,  and  stringy ;  the  *  best  mode  of  pre- 
paring it  is  by  reducing  it  almoist  to  a  state  of 
powder  by  pounding ;  tl»n  by  boiling  or  stewing 
with  vegetables  it  becomes  a  palatable  dlsli  in  places 
where  no  better  food  is  procurable.  Slxips  of  beef 
iracposed  a  day  or  two  to  the  operation  of  sun-drying, 
and  then  Implied,  make  a  tolerable  beef-steak,  whidi 
may  often^  be  procured  upon  the  road  when  the 
gauchos  are  preparing  charqui.  Near  the  post-house 
are  several  very  large  corals,  or  enclosures,  made  of 
stakes  set  in  the  ground,  into  which  the  cattle  are 
from  time  to  time  driven,  for  the  purpose  of  count- 
ing, partiog,  selling,  or  killing. 

The  post-house  is  kept  by  a  gaucho,  named  Sa- 
vala  Bias.  He  was  brought  up  among  the  Indians, 
end  from  his  local  knowledge  of  the  southern  pampas^ 
and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  different 
tribes  of  Indians,  was  placed  by  Dupuis  in  the  pro- 
vmdal  miUtia,  as  a  captain,  in  which  service  he 
proved  of  great  utility  to  San  Luis  by  preventing 
warlike  incursions  into  this  district.  Of  him  I 
made  many  inquiries  as  to  the  habits  of  the  Pampa 
Indians,  and  of  the  country  to  the  southward.  The 
Indians  of  the  Pampas  formerly  subsisted  entirely 
on  the  produce  of  the  chase,  and  had  no  notion  of 
tillage  or  culture.  Of  late  years,  their  successful 
ravages  upon  the  eastern  provinces  have  supplied 
them  with  immense  herds  of  homed  cattle  and 
horses  ;  in  consequence  they  are  now  comparatively 
at  ease,  not  having  to  depend  wholly  for  subsistence 
upon  baguales,  or  wild  horses,  nor  upon  ostriches, 
deer,  foxes,  &c.  &c.,  the  capture  of  which  was  always 
attended  with  imcertainty  and  difficulty.     Their  set- 
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tiiraaents  have  therefore  become  more  stationary 
than  usual,  although  from  their  habits  they  still 
oontinue  to  rove  in  search  of  plunder.  They  never 
remain  long  on  one  spot,  although  whenever  theydo 
settle  they  prefer  the  places  where  other  bands  have 
previously  fixed  their  fleeting  abodes.  Hence,  upon 
flie  borders  of  rivers  more  especially,  there  exists 
at  intervals  of  twenty  or  thirty  leagues,  a  sueeassion 
of  these  tolderias,  or  Indian  encampments.  Th^ir 
habitations  consist  merely  of  loose  hides,  fixed  to 
three  stakes,  placed  triangularly,  much  after  tihe 
fashion  of  our  gypsey  tents  at  home. 

The  post-house  is  seated  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
cattle  farm,  where  afresh  water  lake  has  been  made 
by  an  embankment ;  hence  the  name  Eepresa.  This 
is  filled  by  the  draining  of  the  water  from  the  upper 
levels  during  the  five  or  six  showers  that  fall  in  the 
course  of  the  year ;  these,  together  with  the  assist- 
ance obtained  from  a  smaU  canal  which  conducts  a 
portion  of  the  surplus  water  from  the  river  San 
Luis,  during  the  rainy  period,  affords  sufiicient 
water  for  the  supply  of  some  few  thousand  cattle. 

The  fresh  water  pond  has  been  recently  filled  firom 
the  unusual  swelling  of  the  great  Bebedero  lake, 
which  lies  a  little  to  the  southward,  wherein  the 
rivers  of  San  Juan  and  Mendoza  empty  themselves. 
Owing  to  the  unusual  quantity  of  snow  which  fell 
last  winter  in  the  Cordillera,  they  swelled  to  an  un- 
usual degree.  There  is  no  exit  from  this  lake, .  but 
much  of  the  water  goes  off,  either  by  evaporation, 
or  underground .  drainage.  The  Bebedero  has  re- 
cently been  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  waters  i 
of  the  stiU  greater  river  Tunuyan,  which  this  year 
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diangfed  its  course  having  in  former  reasons 
flawed  into  the  river  Diamante.  About  ei^ty 
kagoes  to  the  SE  of  the  Bebedero,  opposite  the 
ptiint  trhere  those  two  rivers  united,  a  large  isiand 
•xisted,  which  was  suirmmd^  by  a  Very  broad  ^md 
cdiensive  fihvamp,  filled  \irith  rushes;  in  tvhieh  these 
rivers  lostrthetmtelves.  These  swamps  drain  into 
oAer  swamps  and  lakes,  which,  at  diminished  levi^ls, 
nt^>ear  at  different  interVate ;  but  little  of  these 
great  waters  find  an  exit  to  the  sea,  being  lost  by 
eTbporation  in  the  sandy  pampas  and  rushy  swamps 
which  cover  so  vast  k  surface  of  the  Indian  Pa^pa 
territory. 

This  account,  to  which  I  give  much  credit,  is  fatal 
to  the  hopes  of  the  Mendozinos,  who  are  flattering 
themsdves  that  a  water  communication  may  be 
found  b^twden  their  province  and  the  Atlantic;  hopes^ 
which  have  lately  been  raised  by  the  report  of  a 
native  who  was  sent  on  an  expedition  to  the  south- 
ward^aiid  whb  brought  accounts  that  the  Tunuyan 
<^hed  a  firee  communication  with  the  Diamante^ 
which  was  navigable  to  its  junction  with  the  Colo* 
rado,  which  flows  in  a  deep  stream  as  far  as  the 
Buenos  Ayres  settlementiB  of  Patagones,  and  near 
it  debouches  into  the  ocean. 

I  decidedly  give  preference  to  the  account  of  my 
itifbnhant,  not  only  because  he  seemed  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  long  geography  of  thei  Pampa 
territory,  frdm  local  experience  and  traffic  through 
emy  part;  but 'because  I  conclude,  from  the  nature 
of  the  riTers,  that  their  termination  must  be  such  as 
is  described. 

The  rivers  which  flow  from  the  Cordillera,  proceed 
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wdy  from  the  melting  of  the  wuitei^s  saoiw,  tmA 
iMriiig  down  with  them  an  amazing  quantity  of  fine 
alluvial  mud.     In  their  long  passage  through  the 
mountains,   and    for  some  distance    after  leaviag 
diem,  the  descent  is  so  r^id  that  the  great  qiiantit|r 
of  matter  held  in  suspension  eannot  subside,    ^tbe 
Tunuyan,  for  instance,  even  as  far  as  Core  Corta» 
has  as  much  mud  in  it  as  can  be  suspended  in  agi- 
tated water.    This  is  the  case  with  the  water  snqp- 
plying   Mendoza,  which  none  of  the  people,  can 
drink  without  either  filtering,  or  pladi^  it  £or  ft  loqg 
time  in  a  state  of  quiescence :  80  surcharged  is  it  that 
they  are  obliged  every  day  or  two  to  dean  out  their 
irrigating  channels,  which  would  otherwise  be  filled 
with  iine  sand.    ,  If  we  take  into  consideration  the 
nature  of  the  country  to  the  southward,  its  long  and 
almost  imperceptible  descent  towards  the  oe^an^  ikt 
immense  bulk  of  alluvial  matter  that  must  yearly  be 
Inrought  from  the  Cordill^a,  and  which  must  som^ 
Vhere  deposit  itself, — we  cannot  but  conclude  that 
the  rivers  which  may  once  have  flowed  in  deep  aad 
uninterrupted  channels  to  the  ocean,   muM#  from 
siich  causes,  have  had  tiieir  beds  raised  in  progress 
of  time  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  couplry : '  the  , 
continual  shifting  of  their  courses  over  leVel  plains ;  j 
the  constant  accumulation  of  muddy  detritus,  must ; 
have  effected  the  gradual  disappearance  of  navigid^le 
or  continuous  streams,  and  produced  that  series  of  ; 
swamps,  and  the  kind  of  country,  which,  accctirdii^ 
to  the  most  credible  accounts,  exits  thoughout  the 
vast  Pampa  territory. 

I  questioned  my  informant  as  to  the  nature  of  .^ 
rivers  Colorado   and  Negjro^      He  had  Jrequently 
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bora  to  &e  80iil&ward  of  the  form^  rirer^  widdx  be 
says  is  c^bk  of  irrigating  a  vast  extent  of  veiy  fine 
country.    From  the  Cordillera  to  the  centre  <^  the 
Pampas  its  stream  is  considerable,  being  both  deep 
and  broad ;  in  some  places  its  banks  are  steep  and 
perpendicular,  like  that  of  the  TimiQran ;  in  others 
low,  and  present  great  facilities  of  easy  conduit^  for 
IKprpMes  of  agriculture..    Like  the  Diamante,  Tunu^ 
ya&y  ^.  it  it  folly  charged  with  muddy  alluyium— - 
hence  its  name ;  and  like  them  finally  becomes  lost 
in  extensive  swamps  about  the  middle  of  the  Pampa 
country.     He  has  never  seen  the  river  Negro,  but 
he  has  been  informed  that  it  takes  its  rise  from  vaat 
lakes  near  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera :  he  has  been 
told  it  is  a  large  and  powerful  stream,  which  agrees 
with  other  accounts  I  have  heard  of  it.    This  river 
is,  perhaps,  navigable ;  its  waters  probably  clear,  as 
its  name  imports,  when  contrasted  with  all  the  other 
muddy  streams  flowing  from  the  Cordillera.    It  is, 
however,  much  too  far  to  the  southward  to  be  of  any 
use  in  facilitating  commercial  intercourse  between 
any  parts  at  present  civilized,  and  too  far  removed 
from  all  hopes  of  probable  extension  of  trade  in  that 
direction,  for  ages  to  come. 

.  We  met  a  cart,  laden  with  musk  melons,  and 
water  mdons,  proceeding  from  the  hacienda  of  Las 
Fortngas  to  the  town  of  San  Luis  for  sale.  I  pur« 
chased  a  good  stock  of  these  fruits,  at  the  rate  pf  a 
quarter  of  a  real  (three  halfpence)  each ;  they  were 
of  very  large  size. 

April  22.— I  rose  at  half  past  four,  and  called  up 
our  peons,  determined,  jf  possible,  to  accomplish  two 
Icog  stages  this  daly ;  but  I  perceived  among  them  a 
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preconeerted  disposition  to  delay.  By  stopping, 
under  various  pretences,  upon  the  road,  they  made 
it  a  journey  of  pleasure.  Notwithstanding  my  uU 
most  entreaties,  I  could  not  get  the  preparations  com- 
pleted till  six  o'clock.  One  obstade  after  another 
was  opposed,  so  that  we  did  not  set  off  till  ten  mi-* 
nutes  before  seven.    Our  course  was  SW  and  SSW. 

For  the  first  league  we  rode  through  the  same 
beautifully  wooded  country  seen  about  San  Luis} 
we  then  passed  ov^  a  broad  quagmire,  intersected 
heice  and  there  with  clusters  of  algarrobas.  At 
^bout  three  leagues  from  the  represa,  we  ascended 
the  gentle  rise  of  the  long  sandy  ridge  which  tends 
from  the  upper  and  more  northern  table  lands,  and 
terminates  at  the  angle  where  the  Desaguadero 
empties  its  waters  into  the  Bebedero  lake.  On  the 
other  side,  where  tibie  currents  of  rain  water  have 
worked  out  channels,  we  see  below  the  surface  of 
the  sandy  soil  distinct  formation  of  sulphated  lime, 
in  nearly  transparent  strata :  hence  the  name  given 
tq  the  ridge-*-the  Alto  del  Yeso. 

Our  peons,  at  the  distance  of  every  half  league, 
Stopped  to  arrange  tibieir  saddles,  or  else  to  dismge 
horses ;  they  availed  themselves  of  every  excuse  for 
delay,  the  inore  so  as  I  showed  greater  anxiety  to 
get  forward — ^they  seemed  resolved  tibiat  We  should 
proceed  no  fast^  than  tibiey  pleased.  The  saddles  of 
ihe  country,  unless  very  carefully  secured,  very  soon 
become  slackj^i^ed ;  and  such  is  die  number  of  cloths 
and  pieces  placed  over  <me  another,  that  it  required 
fit  least  ten  minutes  to  put  them  in  order. 

As  we  reached  tl^e  summit  of  the  ascent,  we  dis- 
tinctly saw  the  larg^  lake  Bebedero.    The  summit  <^ 
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this  low  range  is  about^even  leagues  in  toeadtk ;  it 
is  covered  with  trees  of  chanar,  of  different  algarroba 
mimosa^)  of  retamo ;  bushes  of  retamo,  atamisque, 
barilla,  xum^,  vidriera,  &c.  and  with  numerous  novel 
plants :  at  intervals,  this  shrubbery  is  intersected  with 
extensive  patches  of  scanty  pasturage.  No  wat^  is 
met  with  all  the  way,  excepting  upon  rare  occasions, 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  rain.  After  descendimr 
the  opposite  side,  we  reached  a  level  sandy  travesiX 
three  leagues  in  extent,  covered  with  thorny  txees. 

At  lialf  past  two  we  reached  the  banks  of  the 
river  Desaguadero.     The  surface  of  the  ground  m 
the  neighbourhood  was  covered  with  a  saline  efflo-> 
jrescence,  in  sev^al  places  with  a  toleraUy  ^ck  opust 
of  salt.     The  river  was  considerably  lower  than  the 
surface  of  the  country ;  its  banks  were  perpendicular 
to  the  depth  of  eighteen  feet :  at  the  fording  place 
the  bank  was  cut  in  a  slanting  direction,  so  a&  to 
admit  of  the  passage  of  carts  and  coaches,  but  the 
road  down  each  bank  was  very  steep ;  so  much  so, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  make  our  two  men  alight. 
They  mounted  behind  two  of  their  companions ;  but 
as  the  horses  of  these  countries  had  never  exp^- 
enced  the  load  of  two  persons  on  their  backs,  they 
beg^  to  kick  and  plunge,  and  one  of  the  men  was 
thrown  off  upon  the  margin  of  the  river,  but  escaped 
with  no  other  hurt  than  a  good  ducking  in  the  salt 
water.     The  other  horse  also  kicked  and  plunged 
upon  feeling  a  load  upon  his  haunches,  but  ihe 
riders  managed  to  keep  their  seats,  and  arrived  in 
safety  at  the  opposite  bank.     The  river  was  about 
one  hundred  feet  broad,  and  three  feet  deep.      The 
stream  was  clear,  and  flowed  islowly  to  the  east- 
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ward.  When  I  passed  this  place  in  January,  188&» 
the  nver  was  unfordable,  and  It  was  necessary  to 
seek  the  ferry  farther  to  the  southward ;  at  this  time 
the  current  was  very  slow,  the  water  was  muddy, 
^  fresh  tasted,  and  at  least  fifteen  feet  deep,  in  its 
whole  breadth. 

At  this  place  there  is  a  ferry  boat  for  the  con- 
venience of  travellers ;  it  is  made  of  two  canoes,  eadi 
twenty  feet  long,  hollowed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  large 
tree,  connected  together  by  means  of  several  tough 
sticks,  lashed  with  hide,  thongs  :  a  large  platform  is 
thus  formed,  upon  which  equiirage,  saddle-traps,  and 
pasengers  entrust  themselves.  Upon  the  opposite 
banks  are  two  strong  stakes  fixed  in  the  ground;  from 
these  a  double  lasso  is  tightly  stretched.  On  the 
lasso  is  an  iron  ring,  from  which  a  hide  rope  is  se- 
cured to  the  raft,  and  the  ferryman,  by  means  of  the 
transverse  rope,  hauls  the  floating  platform  from 
side  to  side  at  his  pleasure.  The  charge  for  ferryii^ 
is  half  a  real  (three-pence)  for  each  passenger,  and 
the  same  for  each  horse  load  of  baggage.  The  horses 
are  made  to  swim  over  in  a  body,  one  being  tied  to 
the  canoe  by  means  of  a  lasso,  as  without  this  pre- 
caution  it  would  be  impossible  to  collect  and  catch 
the  others.  The  hut  in  which  the  ferryman  resides 
is  a  misei^ble,  dark,  fithy  hcle.  The  ferryman 
hinsMlf  is  an  ill-looking  swarthy  fellow ;  his  family 
are  a  set  of  half-naked,  idle,  dirty  creatures,  and 
when  we  were  thare  were  entirely  without  food'  of 
any  sort :  they  had  neitfa^  a  chair  nor  a  tabte,  and 
their  rancho  was  filled  with  dirt  and  rubbish  ;  yet 
this  miserabie  being  was  broths  to  one  of  the 
judges  at  Mendoza,  a  principal  merchant,  a  man 
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known  to  all  folreigiier»— -one  who  prides  hinisel^ 
up<Hi  his  taste  foi^  &e  habits  and  customs  of  the 
Ei^lish,  and  whose  honse  fe  well  supjdied  with  ex- 
cellent British  fiiniiture. 

The  river  Desaguadero  takes  its  rise  firom  the 
overflowings  of  the  extensive  lakes  of  Guanacache 
which  cover  great  pert  of  the  Ti^vesia  to  the  south- 
ward and  eastward  ci  San  Joan,  into  which  lakes 
the  two  considerable  rivers  of  San  Juan  and  Mea- 
doza  empty  themselves.  The  Desagii»lero  is  there- 
fore the  continuation  c^  the  united  riv^rs^  or  more 
{nroperiy  the  drainage  of  the  lakes  fc^wing  nearly 
the  course  of  the  range  of  the  Alto  dd  Yeso,  along 
its  western  base,  imitil  it  becomes  lost  in  the  lake 
Bebedero,  which  is  at  the  south  eastern  termination 
of  this  range.  The  body  of  water  whfch  flows  into 
the  Bebedero  must  t)e  considerable ;  the  stream  is  cf 
the  depth  already  described  for  three  montbs  in  the 
year,  when  it  constantly  runs  at  the  rate  of  two  miles 
t>er  hour.  The  quantity  ci  water  flowing  into  the 
lake  from  the  river  Tunuyan  must  greatly  exceed 
the  quantity  brought  by  the  Desaguadero.  The 
Bebedero  lake  must,  therefore,  be  very  deep  to  con- 
tain in  its  confined  circumference  so  vast  a  body  of 
wator.  Ad  the  qimntity  lost  by  evaporation  must 
be  very  small,  and  as  no  ^apparent  outlet  exists,  it 
follows  that  the  watei^  are  again  lost  by  very  rapid 
subterranean  filtration,  i6f  at  one  season  of  tiie  year 
the  Bebedero  is  much  diminiidied  in  size,  and  its 
waters  are  strongly  saline,  so  much  so,  that  great 
part  of  the  margimd  space  whidi  has  become  dry  te 
covered  with  a  thick  incrustation  of  salt,  ^duch  is 
ahnu^y  collected  from  the  surface  and  taken  awmy 
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£Mr  nie;  A  toneiriiat  mmOMX  saliiie  iiMrastatiaik 
appears  during  die  winter  load  spring  seasons^  on  the 
dried  margins  of  the  Gtianacache  lakes,  but  this,  con* 
taimng  a  greater  portian  of  the  suli^iate  and  car- 
bonate of  so^  is  not  used  finr  domestic  purposes. 
In:  hct,  the  whole  {dain,  to  the  n^ory  jCbot  of  theGoP- 
diUera,  is  a  loose  and  sandjr  s<h1»  gMatljr  impregnated 
with  saUne  matter,  whidi  seems  inimicd  to  the 
growth  of  pasture  in  the  natural  way,  and  to  those 
wgetahle  prodnctions  most  usefol  to  man.  This 
hnmense  tract  of  country  is  therefore  prqjperiy  calletl 
the  Travesia»  or  tba  ds»ert;  madt  resemUiiur  simi- 
lar  trads  constituting  a  great  pwtiou  of  northern 
Afirica.  It  is  singular  that  asoil,  by  nature  so  com* 
pletely  sterile,  slumld,  by  die  assistance  of  irri^»tiou 
alone,  beeome  the  most  fertile  Imeginflble :  the^saline 
BBattar,in  a  sdOLso  light,  by  the  assistance  of  congtant 
moisture  appears  the  most  actiye  stimulant  to  vegf^ 
tation,  and  serves  as  neyer-fEuliug  manwe. 

Recurring  to  our  narrativen— «After  crossii^  Hie 
river  we  travelled  a  diort  distance  over  the  Travesi% 
ai^  at  tliree  o'dock  reached  the  post^ouse  of  D^sih 
g«8^eo.  This  place  is  sitimted  in  tiiie  loidst  of  the 
Travesia :  there  is  hare  not  the  toast  trace  of  vege- 
tation  excepting  Uie  &w  thorny  bushes  and  saline 
piants  whidi  grow  over  the  dissert ;  it  is  at  a  consi* 
derable  distance  £rom  any  fresh  water*  Th^re  were 
two  huto-Mine  beuig  a  mere  open  shed»  with  a  lew 
deiEid  bushes  iqpon  the  sides  to  keep  off  the  ftarce  q$ 
the  wind.  In  this  shed  we  saw  five  or  six  men  and 
momm  sqvuitted  up<m  tibie  ground,  wound  a  fire 
made  ill  the  mi^e  pf  it  {  t|iey  were  half  nake^y 
amA  tiieir  U»lg  dwh  hair  himg  Io9sety  4owq  t^^r 
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locdffl  gave  them  completely  tibe  a|r  of  Indian 
savages. 

The  othw  hut  was  a  mianraUe  low  hovel  built  of 
sticks,  plastered  over  with  mud;  the  i^f  was 
tJiatcfaed  with  rushes ;  the  dow-way  was  so  low  that 
it  ^uld  not  be  entered  without  stoc^Mng.  On  our 
aEnrival  I  weirt  to  the  po^itmaster,  who  was  the  most 
savi^  loddng  of  the  whole  set,  and  begged  him  to 
let  me  have  a  dmnge  of  horses  as  quickly  as  posstUe, 
in  cMrder  Ihatwe  might  eomj^ete  another  stage  in  the 
course  ci  that  day :  this  he  positivdy  i^efiosed  to  do 
till  next  moiling,  alleging  as  an  excuse  that  the 
horses  were  not  at  hand,  and  could  not  be  collected 
in  sufficient  time  to  move  away  at  once. 

To  tills  he  had  been  instigated  by  our  peons,  who 
on  this  occasion  no  less  than  in  all  others  had  done 
their  utmost  to  retard  our  progress.  I  observed  that 
the  moment  the  coach  stopped,  one  of  our  drivers 
Side  away  to  the  people  in  the  shed,  and  entered 
into  conversation  with  the  postmaster :  anticipating 
this,  I  endeavoured  to  be  ihe  first  to  address  the  post- 
mast^,  but  in  this  intaition  I  was  defeated  by  tbe 
citaming  ci  our  guides.  I  used  much  p^rsmision  to 
induce  him  to  procure  horses,  but  in  vain.  My  com^ 
puiions  were  very  anxious  to  proceed,  as  th^  had 
formed  many  fearful  appre^naions  in  remaining 
here  all  night,  from  the  roguish  and  savage  appear- 
mice  ci  the  people.  They  took  po89esBion  of  €be 
{Mastered  hovel,  and  as  it  had  no  door  ihey  4rew  «p. 
tte  coach  close  against  the  entrance;  and,  thus  barri* 
cadoedi  they  became  satisfied  of  their  security :  we 
66  course  contmued  to  sleep  in  the  coadh.    No- water 
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was  to  be  obtained  ber0--4lie  people  had  to  fetdi  it 
tsqm  the  distaace  of  four  leagues,  firom  a  farm** 
house^  named  Tortugas,  to  which  place  water  is 
Imra^t  by  a  small  canal,  several  miles  Irag,  firom 
the  riyer  Tunuyan.  They  faring  tibieir  supply  o£ 
water  firom  Torti^as  in  two  small  barrds,  carried 
on  the  back  of  a  horse.  Their  store  was  now  ex- 
pended ;  they  had^  however,  a  small  supply  of  wine, 
wliich  they  sold  to  me,  and  this  in  some  degree  re- 
conciled my  oHnpanions  to  the  want  of  water.  The 
people  here  as  usual  had  no  bread,  but  our  company 
was  supplied  by  the  postmaster  with  some  beef 
roasted  over  the  embers,  a  kind  of  fare  to  which  they 
had  now  become  ccunpletely  reconciled.  We  were 
dis^)pointed  in  not  having  our  usual  meal  of  tea 
suj^Ued  by  our  canteen,  but  we  made  up  for  it  as 
well  as  we  could  by  a  small  supply  of  milk,  which 
tbe  postmaster  was  able  to  afford  us. 

Apdl  23. — I  rose  this  morning  before  break  of 
day  to  hasten  the  postmaster  in  sending  for  the 
horses :  when  they  came  he  endeavoured  to  persuade 
me  that  six  Jhorses  were  necessary  for  the  eoach^  on 
aecoimt  of  the  st^te  of  the  roads,  but  as  I  considered 
this  an  attempt  at  imposition,  I  refused  to  accede  to 
it  Altfaou^  I  would  only  pay  for  five,  he  put  six 
hiMTsee  to  the  cpach,  ai;iyd  as  the  distance  to  the  next 
pos^ouse  of  Coral  de  Cuero  was  eleven  leagues,  I 
pedA  for  tbe  hire  of  eleven  horses  and  postillion, 
fifteen  doUiu^  seven  reales. 

We  left  this  miserable  place  at  a  quarter  past 
aeven.  The  road  lay  over  the  great  Travesi?,  or 
desert,  which  extends  aU  the  way  to  Mendoza*  and 
b^ond  it  to  the  fopt.of  the  Cordillera.     The  thorny 
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trees  here  are  not  sa  numerous  as  thej  are  a  fittie 
mwe  to  the  westward^  but  the  sandjr  plam,  wholljr 
devoid  of  pasture,  is  thinly  covered  witii  low  bodies 
of  various  lydums,  verbenas,  and  saline  plants,  xomd, 
and  vidriera.  Barilla  plants  were  in  great  abund- 
ance. I  discovered  here  also  a  trailing  plant  of  a 
new  genus,  somewhat  allied  to  the  falinum. 

At  tibe  distance  of  four  leagues  we  passed  by  the 
fiurm4iouse  of  Tortugas:  this  place  is  now  estabHsl^ 
as  a  post-house,  that  g£  the  Desaguadero  hds^ 
removed;  the  posting  stage  kr  now  from  San  Luift 
to  Represa,  and  from  Represa  to  T<Mrtugas  sixteen 
leagues,  the  postmasters  sending  with  the  traveHw  a 
rday  of  horses,  which  are  changed  at  the  half  dis- 
tance on  the  Alto  del  Yeso,  where  a  coral  is  made 
for  Ihe  more  convenient  catching  c^  the  animals. 

I  shall  here  digress  to  describe  the  post-hcnise  of 
Tortugas,  as  I  lately  found  it  on  my  return  from 
Chile.  It  is  a  very  miserable  hovd,  k^  by  an 
Indian  looking  fellow,  ifriio  has  an  exo^tent  stud  of 
horses. 

Close  by  it  is  the  Estanda  house  of  one  Ddgado, 
the  father  of  Antonio  •'Delgado,  the  secretary  of 
government  in  Mendoza,  a  young  man,  who  in  point 
of  intelligence,  quick  perceptiim,  liberal  s^itimenl^ 
aided  by  the  most  disinterested  patriotism,  great 
personal  activity,  and  vi  Vadty  of  character,  has  never 
been  equalled  in  Mendosa ;  he  has  been  at  the  head 
and  has  borne  all  the  brunt  of  the  attacks  of  the 
Pelueones  ar  fanatic  party,  who  wiik  their  richea 
and  influence  endeavoured  to  stifle  the  rking  wpiiik 
of  illumination  and  freedom.  Tb»  brother  of  thia 
Bd^^ado  is  a  perfect  gaudio,  veiydaik,  of  mu^ 
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idnaty,  though  ai  little  information;  he  wasabonl 
to  Dpena  new  canal  for  the  irrigation  of  tliecstate^ 
aAd  at  the  san»  time  to  give  power  to  a  floor  mlll^ 
whidi  h6  proposed  building :  the  estate  has  anffiered 
iBirch  this  year  for  want  of  water;  the  canal  wfaidi 
hilherto  supplied  the  Hacienda  had  been  completely 
choked  up  with  alhnrial  matter ;  he  had  already 
cteared  it  tm^  hut  it  as  quickly  i^ain  filled  up :  the 
diifirtaitce  this  canal  was  brought  firom  the  river 
Tanuyan  was  tfairiy  miles ;  he  proposed  opening 
an  entirely  new  and  larger  diamiel,  which  he  hoped 
itould  hot  require  renewing  more  than  once  a 
year. 

The  jouhiey  oi^er  this  long  stage  of  eleven  leagues^ 
or  thirty-three  miles,  was  as  tedious  as  can  b6  ima^ 
gined ;  the  country  was  a  perfect  desert,  we  did  not 
see  a  single  ox,  horse,  or  other  animal.  At  Tortn- 
gas  we  observed  near  the  margin  of  the  small  canal, 
patches  of  :grass  produced  by  the  aid  of  the  fresh 
watOT  brought  by  the  irrigating  diannel.  Two  leagius 
beyond  Tortugas  we  met  a  company  of  Mendoaa 
carts,  eighteen  in  number,  laden  with  wine  and  figs, 
hotmd  to  Buenos  Ayres.  When  we  had  arrived 
within  a  league  of  the  C<nral  de  Cuero,  one  of  the 
hind  wheels  of  our  coach  broke ;  the  nave  opetaed 
gr^atiy^  so  that  the  spokes  ceased  to  have  any  finh«» 
ness;  recourse  was  had  to  the  only  remedy  the 
ooontry  affords  in  such  cases — strips  of  wet  hide 
irere  ladied  round  the  nave,  which,  as  they  dried^ 
in  €kmie  measure  compressed  the  openings,  and  at 
afl  events  {Mrevented  the  expansion  from  becoming 
greater.  Hereabouts  a  little  grass  was  seen,  indi* 
eating  that  we  were  approadong  the  limits  of  ifri« 
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gation.  We  reached  the  post-house  of  the  Cioral  de 
Cuero  a  little  before  noon ;  this  consisted  merely  of 
one  large  miserable  rancho,  kept  by  people  equally 
iniserable ;  around  it  was  a  large  coral  of  stakes  for 
the  cattle.  The  teoiperature  of  the  air  at  noon  was 
56""  Fahrenheit  The  road  over  the  desert  was  said 
to  be  equally  heavy  and  sandy  as  the  stage  we 
passed  this  morning ;  I  therefore  consented  to  hire 
six  horses  for  the  coach,  and  as  the  distance  to  the 
next  stage  of  Coro  Corto  was  nine  leagues,  I  paid 
thirteen  dollars  for  the  charge  of  horses.  When  I 
returned  last  year  from  Mendoza,  I  found  the'  post^ 
house  removed  to  a  place  called  Las  Pirguitas,  about 
half  a  league  nearer  Tortugas ;  I  shall  therefore  di- 
gress to  describe  it. 

The  post-house  of  Las  Pirguitas  is  eight  leagues 
from  Tortugas :  it  consists  of  three  miserable  hovels 
constructed  merely  of  rushes,  without  doors,  or  any 
of  the  usual  rude  furniture.  It  is  kept  by  a  very 
tall  stout  good-natured  fellow,  named  Lorenzo  €ro- 
mez,  who  has  a  large  family,  and  many  grandndhil- 
dren,  all  of  whom  are  huddled  together  in  this  place 
little  better  than  a  pig^stye.  Formerly  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  Spanish  government  to  give  to  the 
post-masters  at  all  the  different  stages  a  large  tract 
of  freehold  ground ;  and  it  was  usual  to  assist  them 
with  loans  of  cows,  sheep,  and  horses,  by  whidi 
means  they  became  independent,  and  had  such  an  in- 
terest in  their  possessions  as  could  not  faQ  to  afFbrd 
the  most  certain  facilities  to  commercial  and  govern- 
ment intercourse.  Hence  many  of  the  earlier  settlers 
among  the  Indians  have,  in  progress  of  time,  grown 
into  large  farmers,  and  have  become  persons  of  cdn«* 
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siderable  mflxtence  in  their  several  provinces.  Some 
of  these  postmasters  have  saved  nothing,  others  have 
degenerated  to  Indian-like  habits  :  to  Ihese  pro- 
perty was  of  no  value,  so  long  as  they  remained  at 
their  ease,  and  could  obtain  plenty  to  eat  and  drink : 
t>?gy  floiight  ni>t  for  artifinal  romfcHrtSjLofwhich  they 
vera  ignorant,  and  solong  as  mere  animalizationcojdd 
be  maintgined,  and  they  had  free  use  of  the  only  plea- 
8^^  they  knew,  they  were  contented  and  happy>  jeek- 
ing^  no  ady angg^bgyoD^Ag  jgogdM  savage 

Bhftyty  they  ei^nyed.   We  have  a  remarkable  instance 
6f  this  even  in  present  times  in  the  case  before  us. 
Greneral  San  Martin,  when  he  first  directed  his  views 
towards  Chile  and  Peru,  and  began  to  establish  him- 
self in  Mendoza,  found  the  post  of  the  Coral  de 
Cuero  very  ill  attended  to :  acquainted  with  this 
Lorenzo  Gomez,  and  knowing  the  obligingness  of 
his  disposition,  he  made  him  a  grant  of  a  piece  of 
ground  nine  miles  long,  upon  the  river  Tunuy an, 
and  three  miles  broad,  and  set  him  up  in  this  spot 
of  the  Perguitas.     Although  this  man  has  lost  the 
greater  part  of  his  stock  from  the  predatory  incur- 
sions of  the  Indians,  he  still  owns  400  capital  horses, 
1,000  sheep,  a  large  flock  of  goats,  and  several  hun- 
dred homed  cattle;  yet  no  one  would  believe  the 
miserable  condition  in  which  this  family,  above  twenty 
in  number,  exist ;  neither  man,   woman,  nor  diild 
seem  ever  engaged  in  any  useful  occupation ;   thqr 
are  all  barely  clothed  in  ragged  ponchos  and  worn 
out  flannels ;  their  skins  covered  with  filth  and  dirt ; 
their  long  wiry  hair  loosely  hanging  over  their  faces 
and  down  their  backs  ;  their  hovels  open  to  the  en- 
tra^ce  of  Ihe  wind  on  ail  sides ;  no  chairs  on  which 
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to  rest  their  limbs ;  no  other  bed  thaii^  die  bore 
ground,  over  which  a  hide  or  a  couple  of  sheep  skins 
are  stretched^  and  yet  all  are  f at,  healthy,  and  con- 
tented. Itis  impossible  for  day  one>  who  has  ne^r 
witnessed  sudu  scenes,  to  form  an  adequateooncep- 
tion  of  tii9  very -degraded  ^dstaice  of  thcso  people. 
"HiM-ia^-^  Jiefll^^  #f  a  ^eat  part  of  the  inha* 

bitente^of  these  jproymc  who,  jpossessed  of  the 
^ost ampte Sffdahundant  mh^s,  enjpyji^thmgJBut 
the  ^sxtreme  of  pov^^  and„ misery.  Within  the 
limits  of  San  Luis,  and  more  especially  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Mendoza,  the  traveller  finds  plenty  to  eat  in 
the  post4iouses ;  a  lamb  is  at  all  times  to  be  bou^t 
for  two  reals— one  shilling;  bread  may  also  be  ob« 
tained  at  most  of  the  post-houses :  indeed,  in  this 
third  part  of  the  route,  not  only  does  a  traveller 
meet  with  better  fare  and  greater  civility  and  oblige 
ingness,  but  he  has  given  to  him  the  best  horses,  and 
is  forwarded  ^nil^  greater  dispateh. 

fVcmi  this  plaee  I  could  distinctly  perceive  the 
dii^ant  CordiUera  at  sun-set,  with  the  peak  of  Tupun- 
gato,  towering  above  the  undidating  line  of  snow : 
so  distinct  was  the  outline,  that  I  am  sure  it  might 
h^ve  been  seen  at  a  far  greater  distance ;  a  direct  line 
drawn  between  Tupimgato  and  this  place  will  mea- 
sure about  150  miles :  many  have  informed  me  they 
have  frequently  seen  the  same  peak  from  San  Luis, 
a  direct  distance  of  318  miles ;  while  others,  and 
among  them  General  San  Martin,  have  assured  me 
they  have  even  seen  It  at  the  Morro  de  San  Jos^/a 
distance  of  256  miles.  The  height  of  Tupungato, 
for  reasons  stated  in  another  place,  I  calculate  is 
15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :   we  may 
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thartfore  jndge  of  die  dearneBs  of  die  atmospbere 
enjoyed  in  this  fine  climate^  by  the  ecwaparatiyely 
greater  distance  at  whidi  equal  devations  may  be 
86^  in  different  ^aces.  Topmigato  bore  from  this 
idaoe  W  by  S ;  the  variation  from  observations  I 
made  six  years  ago  may  be  assumed  at  16°  east 

At  the  post-house  of  the  Coral  de  Cuaro^  I  met 
an  Englishman  who  had  been  a  deserts  fpcmi  Ge- 
neral Beresf(»rd's  army,  and  now  with  difficulty 
spoke  his  native  tongue.  He  was  in  chaiactar^  for 
he  wa3  then  tippling,  and  had  set  himsdf  in  for  the 
{deasure,  of  degrading  himself  to  a  condition  which 
even  these  savage  peasantry  seldom  descend  to.  He 
was  a  kind  of  pedlar,  selling  tobacco,  paper  for  se- 
gar^9  spirits,  sugar,  yerba,  and  such  like  groceries  as 
enter  into  the  few  wants  of  the  gaudu>s,  receiving  in 
return  hides,  cattle,  or  com.  His  head  quarters  are 
at  Mendoza,  where  he  is  an  habitado  of  a  native 
merchant 

We  left  the  post-house  of  C!oral  de  Cuero  at  half- 
past  twelve,  and  proceeded  on  our  JQumey.  Our 
road  at  first  passed  over  the  desert,  but  at  the  dis*- 
tance  of  about  half  a  league  we  came  within 
sight  of  the  river  Tunuyan,  along  whose  bankp 
we  continued  to  travel  all  the  way  to  Retaiao,  a 
distance  of  100  miles.  At  this  place,  the  river 
turns  to  the  southward,  and  finally  empties  it- 
self into  the  Bebedero  lake,  as  already  stated. 
Hereabout  are  several  cultivated  patdies  of  gpround. 
About  half  the  way  to  the  next  stage  the  road 
passes  through  a  grassy  district  every  now  and 
then,  verging  close  to  the  angular  turnings  of  the 
river ;  the  banto  are  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
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depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  the  whde  sdl  beings 
loose  and  sandy ;  the  breadth  of  the  stream  in  some 
places  is  eonsideraUe,  varying  from  a  qnarter  to  half 
a  mile;  the  stream  is  continually  changing  its  conrse, 
dividing  itself  into  two  or  more  branches,  from  the 
continual  rraooval  ci  old  banks,  and  the  fresh  depo- 
sitions  of  others.  '  The  remainder  of  the  way  is 
throng  an  arid  sandy  district,  on  which  grow  trees 
and  bushes,  common  throug^ut  the  Travesia.  We 
continued  at  intervals  to  approadi  the  angular  turn- 
ings of  the  river.  At  half  past  two  the  Uiermometer 
rose  to  70"*  Fahrenheit ;  the  day  continued  cloudy. 
We  passed  through  the  village  of  Coro  Corto  at 
half-past  four :  this  is  a  small  village  consisting  of 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  huts  built  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
each  surrounded  by  gardens  enclosed  by  mud  walls  ; 
there  is  a  church  with  a  small  square  turret  having 
a  ben  in  it :  the  whole  place  presented  the  appear- 
ance  of  extreme  poverty.  The  post-house  of  Coro 
Corto  is  nearly  two  miles  beyond  the  viUage.  The 
postmaster  had  removed  here  only  twenty  days  be» 
fore  from  the  old  post-house,  which  was  another 
league  in  advance:. his  hut  was  not  yet  finished, 
though  thatched  with  rushes ;  the  walls,  which  were 
constructed  of  stakes  and  bushes,  were  not  yet 
mudded  over,  and  the  wind  blew  in  at  all  parts. 
Another  shed  built  near  to  it,  served  as  the  cooking 
place:  there  was  no  other  habitation  near  to  it. 
The  postmaster  was  a  very  civil  well-behaved  man, 
and  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife,  several  grovm 
up  sons  and  two  daughters,  with  their  husbands, 
were  no  less  obliging.  On  our  arrival  all  bustled 
about  to  prepare  a  meal  for  us;  they  had  notneat 
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to  offer,  but  three  fowls  were  killed,  cut  up,  an4 
stewed'  in  a  large  earthen  pot.  The  broths  though 
smoked,  and  the  fowls,  though  hard  and  tasteless, 
mrere  both  welcomed  by  our  trareUers,  as  it  was  a 
change  of  diet  to  which  they  had  not,  for  a  long 
time,  been  accustomed.  The  people  here  slept  in 
the  open  air,  in  preference  to  the  half-corered  hut ; 
none  of  them,  not  even  the  postmaster,  had  a  bed ; 
BO  one  caist  off  his  clothes ;  but  each,  stretching  out  a 
hide  upon  the  bare  ground,  laid  upon  it ;  a  num*» 
of  saddle-cloths  were  spread  thereon,  and  they 
covered  themselves  with  their  ponchos*  The  women 
slept  in  the  same  maimer  inside  the  hut,  but  it  is  usuid 
for  females  to  sleep  also  in  the  open  air.  The  wind 
Uew  boisterously,  so  much  so,  that  before  we  retired 
to  sl^p.  We  could  not  keep  a  candle  alight  in  the 
coach.  These  huts,  like  all  those  in  these  parts  of  the 
country,  have  no  doors^  ljF3^  for^sp^^e  time  at  a 
1o8&_1p  understand  why  these  jpepplg  should  thmi 
^dfer  sleeping  expQ&ed^  to  tbe.  boisterous  winds,  in 
the  open  air,  in  preference  to  the  shelter  of  a  roof  5 
but  on  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  country,  the 
cause  became  evident.  It  is  owing  to  the  dread  of 
the  benchuca,  a  winged  variety  of  the  cimex;  it  is 
in  sh^e^ndnform  like  the  common  hoiise^b^  but 
of  the  size  of  our  cockchafer.  This  insect  conceals 
itself  by  day  in  the  thatch  and  caine  roofing  of  the 
houses,  and  sallies  forth  by  night  in  qu^t  of  food ; 
the  people  therefore  {dace  their  beds  M  some 
distance  from  the  hut,  and  always  to  wind- 
ward, to  avoid  their  attacks.  They  annoy  man- 
kind after  the  manner  of  our  common  house-bug, 
but    frota  their  size  are  terrific  enemies.      They 
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are  thin  and  flat,  like  the  common  bug ;  bnt  afteif 
satiating  themselves  with  the  blood  of  man^  they 
become  quite  round ;  they  take  from  him  as  much 
blood  as  the  ordinary  medicinal  leach.  Cleanliness 
and. care  is  not  of  the  same  avail  against  the  benchuca 
as  against  the  common  bug,  dinoe,  being  winged,  it 
can  transport  itself  from  one  place  to  another.  It  is 
common  over  the  districts  of  Mendoza,  San  Juan, 
and  the  more  northern  provinces.  In  the  town 
of  Mendo^a,  this  insect  is  very  numerous ;  and  one 
of  the  reasons  why  all  the  roofs  are  covered  over  with 
a  plastering  of  mud,  is  to  prevent  a  harbour  for  this 
enemy  to  mankind :  in  Mendoza  the  inhabitants,  both 
men  and  women,  generally  prefer  deeping  in  thi^ 
eourt-yards  of  their  houses;  but  when  they  do 
sleep  in  doors,  it  is  an  undeviating  custom,  before 
retiring  to  rest,  to  examine  the  walls  carefully,  as 
tlie  benchucas  generally  crawl  out  of  their  hiding 
place  in  the  canes  of  the  roof  after  dusk. 

April  24. — ^I  rose  Vjery  early,  to  urge  dispatch, 
and  by  five  o'clodc  the  horses  were  collected  in  the 
coral.  The  morning  was  extar^nely  clear,  and  I 
eould  distinguish  a  long  extent  of  the  distant  Cm^dil- 
krft ;  .Tupungato  was  particularly  remarkable.  The 
charge  of  the  postmaster  for  our  meal  was  more 
jthan  we  had  hitherto  paid ;  it  was  two  dollars  and  a 
half.  The  posting  charge  to  the  next  stage  of  La 
Dormida,  a  distance  of  nine  leagues,  for  eleven  horses 
was  mm  dollars.  We  left  the  post-house  of  Coro 
Coi!to  at  half-past  six  o'clock,  our  course  being  for 
the  most  part  west:  The-road  continued  to  lead  over 
the  saline  and  sandy  desert,  and  at  intervals,  where 
the  angular  turns  of  the  river  ap^oached  tihe  road. 
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we  passed  ctoee  to'  fhe  Tramyan.  During  this  day 
I  observed  numerous  flights  of  a  smalt  green  parrot 
cidled  catitas,  very  conunon  all  over  this  immense 
traVesia :  they  are  smdier  tiian  a  tccrtle  dove. 

On  fhe  road  we  passed  a  large  troop  of  mules, 
hden  with  barrels  of  wine,  proceeding  from  M^do2a 
to  Buenos  Ayres.  We  reached  the  post-house  of 
LaDormida  at  half-pi»t  ten.  This  place  consists 
of  three  very  wretched  huts ;  but  the  postmaster  was 
obliging,  and  provided  us  with  excellent  horses. 

The  day  wsis  remax^ably  fine,  and  the  horizon 
extremely  clear,  so  that  the  Cordillera  was  sharply 
d^ned;  these  stupendous. mountain  ranges  became 
more  distinct  as  we  advanced ;  the  sight  of  them  en^ 
gendered  feelings  of  great  interest  and  deep  anxiety ; 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  my  large  cavalcade,  the 
great  inconvenience  and  serious  loss  that  would  en- 
siie  in'  case  of  our  detention ;  but,  above  all,  the 
situation  of  my  wife,  and  the  fear  that  she  might  not 
be  able  to  accomplish  so  tedious  and  so  laborious  a 
journey,  excited  reflections  of  intense  anxiety. 

To  the  next  stage  of  Las  Catitas,  distant  six 
leagues,  I  paid  for  eleven  horses  and  the  postillion 
five  dollars.  Our  road  continued  over  the  same  kind 
iji  traresia :  thorny  trees  of  chanar  and  algaroba 
abounded;  and  the  xum£,  vidriera,  and  retamo, 
whu&  in  most  piarts  of  the  desert  are  mere  bushes, 
he^e  attain  the  height  of  trees,  and  acquire  a  central 
thick  Wooded  stem.  We  passed  on  the  road  four 
taroqps  of  nmles  loaded  .with  barrels  of  Mendoza 
winfe ;  tibt^  consisted  of  fifty,  forty-two,  forty,  and 
thirty  mules.  At  twenty  nmmtes  past  two  we 
teached  ihe  post-hovse  of  Las  Catitas.     This  was 
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one  of  the  neatest  .post-houses  I  had  seen  upon  the 
journey ;  it  consisted  of  a  range  of  buildings  con- 
structed of  sun-dri^  bricks,  plastered  smoothly,  and 
white-washed ;  in  front  was  a  neat  corridor ;  behind 
the  house,  and  on  one  side,  was  a  lai^  garden,  en- 
closed by  a  rammed  earthen  wall*  On  my  return 
from  Mendoza,  last  year,  I  was  surprised  to  witness 
the  miserable  and  ruinous  appearance  of  this  place. 
In  this  province,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  stoil, 
both  adobe  buildings  and  rammed  walls  quickly  dis- 
integrate and  tumble  to  pieces,  from  the  efflorescence 
of  the  saline  particles  which  are  disseminated 
throughout  its  stibstance.  The  same  is  even  seen 
in  Mendoza :  whenever  the  houses  are  neglected,  the 
rammed  earthen  walls  forming  the  enclosures  soon 
cnimble  to  pieces,  and  require  to  be  renewed  eveiy 
ffwir  or  five  years.  The  postmaster  does  not  at  pre- 
sent reside  here ;  but  the  relays  are  provided  by 
servants,  who  are  disobliging  and  unwilling.  I 
paid  here,  for  charges  of  posting  to  the  next  stage 
of  Rodeo  de  Chacon,  a  distance  of  six  leagues,  eight 
dollars,  five  reals.  We  started  again  upon  our  jour- 
ney at  five  minutes  before*  three,  and  passed  along 
the  winding  banks  of  the  river  Tunuyan ;  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  way  the  desert  continues  to  be 
covered,  only  more  thickly  than  usual,  with  the  same 
kind  of  wood-trees  of  chanar,  algaroba,  mimosa, 
retamo,  atamisque,  and  others,  together  with  bushes 
of  barilla,  vidriera,  xume,  and  lycium.  Here  is  also 
abundantly  seen  the  pretty  diminutive  mimosa, 
called  retortuno,  with  its  beautiful,  regularly  spiral, 
tod  yellow  seed  vessels.  The  bed  of  the  river  is 
about  twenty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  soil,  and 
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the  banks  quite  perpendicular:  it  is  very  broad, 
and  the  stream  spreads  over  it  in  different  arms, 
divided  hy  numerous  banks  of  alluvial  matter,  which 
shift  their  situation,  and  change  the  course  of  the 
river,  continually.  The  day  was  very  sultry;  at 
half-past  two  the  thermometer  was  92**  Fahrenheit. 
We  arrived  at  the  post-house  of  the  Rodeo  de  Cha- 
con at  ten  minutes  before  five.  This  had  been  one 
of  the  most  rapid  stages  we  had  made :  since  we  had 
reached  the  post-road  we  had  travelled  twenty-one 
leagues,  or  sixty-three  miles,  and  accomplished  it 
before  five  in  the  afternoon. 

The  post-house  of  Rodeo  de  Chacon  was  very 
miserable ;  it  consisted  of  two  very  wretehed  ran- 
chos,  and  the  horses  were  very  bad.  The  situ- 
ation is  within  sight  of  the  river  Tunuyan.  Large 
flocks  of  goats  and  sheep  are  reared  here ;  the  sight 
of  goats  was  quite  novel  to  us.  After  partaking  of 
our  usual  meal,  we  retired  to  rest,  with  the  consola- 
tion that  we  should  next  day  reach  Mendoza. 

April  25.— I  rose  as  usual  very  early,  in  order 
to  hasten  the  preparations  for  our  departure  ;  every 
body  displayed  more  than  usual  cheerfulness,  in  the 
hope  that,  after  this  day's  journey,  they  would 
enjoy  a  respite  from  fatigue  for  a  few  days.  I  paid 
twelve  dollars  and  a  half  for  the  posting  charges 
to  Retamo,  a  distance  of  nine  leagues ;  and  for  our 
fare  I  was  charged  one  dollar.  We  started  at  thirty- 
five  minutes  past  six  ;  our  course  continued  over  the 
traVesia.  Soon  after  leaving  the  post-house,  we  lost 
sight  of  the  river  Tunuyan,  which  here  tends  more 
from  the  southward,  towards  the  point  where  it 
issues  from  the  Cordillera,  about  sixty  miles  to  the 
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southward  of  Mendoza.  At  the  distance  of  fiFteen 
miles  from  Rodeo  de  Chacon,  the  soil,  for  a  short 
space,  presented  a  quantity  of  granitic  grains,  mixed 
with  the  sand.  We  met  a  troop  of  Mendoza  mules, 
consisting  of  forty-eight  loads  of  wine,  destined  to 
Buenos  Ajn^es. 

We  reached  the  post-house  of  Retamo  at  five  mi- 
nutes past  ten ;  ahout  a  league  before  we  arrived 
here  we  were  gratified  with  the  sight  of  rich  verdure 
and  enclosed  grounds  of  pasturage ;  this  was  owii^ 
to  irrigation :  the  water  is  brought  in  a  channel 
from  some  distance  above,  at  a  higher  level  from  the 
river  Tunuyan ;  it  is  employed  in  irrigating  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  country ;  in  the  midst  of  this  is 
the  post-house  of  Retamo.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  several  habitations,  pasture  grounds,  and 
beautiful  plantations ;  some  enclosed  by  tapiades,  or 
rammed  earthen  walls ;  others  by  fences  of  poplars 
and  willows,  planted  close  together.  The  sight  of 
objects  so  agreeable  are  more  pleasing  than  can  be 
imagined  after  the  eye  of  the  traveller  has  been  fii- 
tigued  by  the  incessant  view  of  nothing  but  sterility, 
and  tediously  unvarying  objects. 

The  post-house  of  Retamo  is  unquestionably  in 
every  respect  the  best  on  the  whole  road  from  Bue- 
nos Ayres  to  Mendoza ;  it  is  an  extensive,  well-built 
house,  and  k^t  by  a  man  of  very  respectable  family, 
who  is  the  owner  of  a  well-stocked  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood.  There  is  an  excellent  pulperia 
attached  to  it ;  it  has  very  decent  accommodations 
for  travellers.  The  horses  are  good ;  and  there 
ill    ra    obliging     willingness     about    the     people, 
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wbicb  ebxmot  be  found  in  any  oth«r  plmie  along  the 
itoad. 

The  coach  remained  in  the  road,  as  the  post-house 
was  at  some  little  distance,  and  within  a  slight  en^ 
closure.  I  purchased  some  bread  and  cheese,  and 
was  able  to  regale  my  company  with  plenty  of  Jden- 
doza  wine.  While  the  horses  were  changing,  three 
at  four  men  civilly  accosted  me,  telling  me  they 
were  cugtom-house  officers.  They  demanded  first  m 
sight  of  my  passport,  and  then  requested  to  examine 
my  luggage.  The  portmanteaus  borne  by  the  pack- 
horses  were  first  seardhed  very  minutely ;  they  then 
proceeded  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  coach, 
overhauling,  with  especial  care,  every  article.  Their 
attention  was  particularly  excited  by  a  case  contain-* 
iug  a  theodolite  and  other  philosophical  instruinentg^ 
which  I  had  selected  £rom  my  luggi^e  in  Buenoa 
Ayres,  in  case  any  oppcNrtunity  might  offer  for  mak^ 
ing  use  of  them.  These  instruments  excite  much 
suspidon  among  them ;  they  had  never  beheld  be- 
fore in  their  lives  such  gdid-looking  instruments ; 
and  tfaoiigh  told  of  their  i^e,  they,  seemed  not  to 
credit  me,  but  remained  half  suspicious,  and  these 
suspicions  operated  to  my  annoyance  on  my  arrival 
in  Mendoza« 

The  road  Was  overflowing  with  water,  running 
waste  from  some  of  the  irrigating  channels  whidi 
had  burst  their  margins.  While  waiting  here,  a 
troop  of  twenty  waggons  passed,  laden  with  wine 
and  dried  fruits,  for  Buenos  Ajrres.  The  horses 
being  ready,  I  paid  fourteen  dollars  and  a  half,  and 
we  started  at  eleven  o'clock  for  the  Rodeo  del  En- 
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medio,  ten  leagues  distaiit.  Foi^  Hie  first  isix  miles* 
the  countiy  on  both  sides  of  the  road  was  brought 
itito  a  state  of  cultivation,  bdng  divided  into  rnuiie- 
rous  enclosuifes  by  walls  of  rammed  earth:  some  of 
t)^  *  enclosures  consisted  of  rich  pasture  grounds  of 
alfalfa  (hiceme)  growing  to  tibe  height  of  four  feeti 
tHanf  of  com,  mai^e,  beans,  and  gardeners'  groimds. 
We  s6on  after  crossed  the  river  of  Mendoza;  it 
was  rather  broad,  but  not^  de^ :  when  I  crossed^ 
this  river  last  year,  on  the  dOth  of  Januluy,  it  was 
in  most  places  difficultly  fordable  on  horseback;  it 
had  been  impassable  for  nearly  two  months  pre- 
viously ;  it  was  necessary  to  go  out  of  the  usual 
Mad  some  distance  to  the  southward,  to  a  part  called 
La  Vuelta  de  la  Cienega,  where  I  had  to  cross  nine 
different  arms  of  the  river,  most  of  >idiich  were  ioxtr 
fte*  deep;  The  quantity  of  water  brought  from  the 
Cbrdfltera  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  usually  very 
great,  but  it  is  mostly  lost  by  evaporation  and 
absorption  in  the  lakes  of  Guanacache.  About  ft 
Bfille  beybhd  the  river  we  passed  another  extensive 
portion  of  cultivated  ground,  and  a  little  vfllage- 
halted  Los  Barriales.  Here  we  saw  a  chapel  next 
(Ibor  td  the  pulperia;  and  the  whole  population  of 
the  village,  dressed  in  their  best  attire,  were  drawn 
to  the  spot;  some  were  crowding  out  of  the  pulpe- 
ria  into  the  church,  and  others  out  of  the  church 
into  tl^e  pulperia.  While  devotion  was  going  i&f^ 
Ward  in  the  one— drinking,  dancing,  gaming,  laughs 
ing,  and  merriment,  were  seen  about  the  oiher,:  in 
which  men  smd  women  equally  joined.  This  is  sm 
estate  belonging  to  General  San  Martin,  givien  to  him 
by  the  government  of  Mendoza,  in  return  for  the  ser- 
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vices  r^idered  to  that  town,  aBd  for  his  conduct  gei^*- 
raUy,  in  the  earli^  part  of  his  career.  The  goTemr 
imiit  of  Mendoza,  in  order  to  promote  a  more  exten* 
sive  cultivation  of  the  province,  and  to  enc(HiriBge  • 
Ihe  induslay  of  its  populaticm,  grants  frediold  pos* 
sessions  to  whomsoev^  chooses  to  settle  here :  the. 
ground  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  pier  quadra 
(12^.  for  nearly  five  acres)  together  with  the  right  of 
water,  on  condition  that  the  purchaser  encloses  the 
possession  with  a  rammed  earthen  wall,  and  culti« 
vates  it  within  a  ce^rtain  time. 

During  this  stage,  we  crossed  many  gutters  a»d 
boggy  swamps,  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
muherbas  irrigating  channels  from  the  small  culti- 
vated possessions  which  at  frequ^it  intervals  ap- 
peared on  each  side  of  the  road.  Soon  after  crossii^ 
the  river  we  met  with  an  accident ;  our  peons  drove 
over  a  stump  of  a  tree,  which  had  been  carelessly 
fdkd  in  the  road ;  my  wife  was  thrown  off  her  feet 
l^  the  concu^ion,  and  struck  her  head  with ,  much 
violence  againat  the  roof  of  the  coach  ;  it  shoplc  h^ 
v)^  much ;  but  fortuniately  she  soon  recovered  from . 
the-^ects  of  the  blow.  It  was  discovered  tlmt  oae 
of  the  hind  wheels  had  been  broken  by  the  jolt,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  much  caution.  We 
omtinued  to  cross  the  desert,  its  sandy  bairen  soil 
jmiducing  not  even  a  single  i  blade  of  grass,  nothing 
indeed  but  thorny  trees  and  .l7^shes,  barilla. plants, 
and  saline  shrubs :  contrasted  with  those  spots. where 
k  was  merely  .watered  by.  small  channels  of  fresh 
water,  iHiich  overflowed  it  at  inten^ls,  and  made 
it .  luxuriantly  productive,  and  beautifully  verdant^ 
was  remarkable.     About  two  miles  before  reaching 
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the  next  triage,  we  again  passed  bf  extennye  Culti* 
vated  grounds^  and  lumined  earthen  enclosures* 
which  continned  till  we  arrived  at  the  post-house  of 
Kodeo  del  Enmedio :  it  was  now  ten  minjites  past 
two:  this  was  a  large  building  newly  erected :  itwasa 
superior  kind  of  strudwre,  built  of  adobes,  plastered 
with  mud,  and  whitewashed ;  its  roof  was  mudded. 
Here  our  peons  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  effects 
of  their  careless  ^ving;  for  the  wheel  was  now  found 
to  have  become  so  shattered  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  we  could  reach  MeHdoflSa,  a  distance  of  4Hily 
five  leagues,  in  safety.  I  was  resolved  at  least  to 
make  the  attempt,  and  had  recourse  to  the  only  re^ 
sources  the  country  could  afford— the  use  of  hide. 
I  purchased  some  long  stcips  of  hide,  and  made  the 
pe<ms  brace  up  the  broken  spokes,  and  the  shattered 
rim  of  the  wheel:  this  was  a  dangerous  expedient, 
especially  as  we  Were  tbld  the  road  was  very  bad. 
The  horses  su^^ed  to  us  were  very  poor.  Aftor 
paying  seven  dollars  and  a  quarter  for  ,the  change  of 
horses,  we  left  the  Rodeo  del  Enmedio  at  three  o'docJc. 
We  soon  again  entered  the  travesia,  and  at  the  dis** 
tance  of  four  miles  passed  several  cultivated  enclo- 
sures, and  those  again  occurred  at  other  intei^ab  in 
the  barren  travesia^  which  formed  the  greater  part  of 
the  road.  About  six  miles  before  we  reached  the 
town,  cultivation  again  appeared,  and  continued 
uninterrupted. all  the  way  to  Mendoza.  The  houses 
soon  became  more  numerous,  and  at  length  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  suburbs.  Every  where  were  seen 
extensive  vineyards,  and  numerous  large  and  lofty 
fig  trees,  whose  wide-spreading  branches  and  thick* 
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set  tallage  shed  arouBd  an  enticing  retreat  from  the 

broiling  influence  of  the  sun.  At  frequent  intervals 
^e  irrigating  channels  crossed  the  road,  and  bridges 
of  small  logs  of  wood  were  made  over ;  these  were 
suffidently  wide  for  a  coach  or  a  cart  to  pass  ovar* 
We  passed  several  of  the  ftmale  peasantry  of  Men* 
doza,  mounted  on  horseback :  'they  wore  m^s 
hats,  and  were  seated  in  the  eommon  saddle  <^ 
fee  coimtry,  called  a  sillon.  As  we  approached, 
the  number  of  people  on  horseback  increased; 
troops  of  mules  and  carts  indicated  our  rapid  ap- 
proach to  a  considerable  population:  proceeding 
with  much  caution,  on  account  of  our  broken  \if^eel, 
we  at  length  eiitered  the  town  of  Mendoza.  It  was 
fortunate  we  had  no  further  to  go ;  for,  indepenh 
dently  of  the  disabled  condition  of  the  coach,  our 
portmanteaus  were  so  much  worn  that  the  clothes 
they  contained  were  protruding  from  the  rents  in 
the  angles.  We  passed  through  the  public  square, 
and  after  traversing  three  or  four  quadras  stopped 
a[%  the  door  of  the  inn,  a  fow  n^inutes  before  six 
o*dk)dk. 

It  may  be  useful  to  state  the  expenses  attendant 
upon  the  jounjey  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Mendoza. 
A  foreigner  who  is  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
road,  and  who  travels  with  no  other  luggage  than 
what  he  may  carry  in  his  saddle-bags,  may  perform 
the  journey  in  ten  'days ;  his  expenses  in  this  case 
will  be  very  trifling ;  one  horse  for  himself,  another 
for  his  guide,  is  all  he  will  have  to  pay  for ;  and  these, 
together  with  five  dollars  for  his  travelling  expenses, 
will  not  amount  to  more  than  fifty-five  dollars  (eleven 
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poimds  sterling)  or  under  three-pence  per  mile  for 
the  whole  distance.     No  one,  however,  would  do 
this  unless  from  motives  of  economy,  or  from   a 
desire  to  hurry  forward  :  most  persons  wpuld  tra- 
vel with  at  least  one  or  two  loads  of  baggage,  in- 
cluding his  portmanteaus  and  his  bedding ;  in  this 
cape  his  expenses  would  be  doubled,  say  105  dollars ; 
but  a  person  who  is  a  perfect  stranger,  unless  he 
travel  with  company,  will  require  a  peon  the  whole 
yray  to  facilitate  the  necessary  change  of  horses  at 
every  stage,  for  the  postillion  who  accompanies  him 
goes  only  from  one  post  to  another ;  he  is  paid  by 
the  postmaster,  and  the  traveller  pays  only  for  the 
ppiM^iUion's  horse  at  the  same  rate  as  his  own;  it 
will  therefore  be  understood  that  it  is  the  obligation 
of  eyery  postmaster  to  find  a  fresh,  postillion  upon 
the  above  conditions.     The  use  of  a  separate  guide 
whp  shall  accompany  him  the  whole  distance,  and 
act  as  his  servant,  will  therefore  be  appairent.     The 
hire  of  such  a  peon  will  be  thirty  or  forty  dollars, 
and  the  cost  of  his  horse  another  twenty-five  dollars; 
so  that  the  total  expenses  of  a  traveller,  with  two 
Ipads  of  baggage  and  a  servant,  will  amount  to  170 
dollars,     Whei^  travelling  with  luggage,  so  much 
time  is  lost  in  changing  horses,  loading  them,  anid 
adjiisting  them  on  the  road  when  they  lose  their 
proper  balance,  that  few  can  accomplish  more  than 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  leagues  per  day.  The  rate 
of  posting  is  established  according  to  fixed  regulations, 
frpm  which  no  regular  postmaster  dares  vary.  From 
Buenos  Ayres  to  San  Luis,  a  distance  of  222  leagues, 
the  rate  qf  hire  of  each  horse,  be  it  either  saddled  or 
loaded,  is  half  a  real  per  league  ;  but  from  San  Luis  to 
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Mendoza^  owing  to  the  necessarily  greater  len^  oif 
stages,  and  the  scarcity  of  pasture  flcross  that  desert 
eoimtry,  the  charge  ii^  double,  or  one  real  per  league 
for  each  horse  employed.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
carry  as  much  small  silver  as  will  pay  the  ezpehsec^ 
for  no  where  can  largeif  money  be  changed^  except, 
perhaps,  at  San  Luis.  It  is  not  possiUe  to  contract 
for  horses  for  the  whole  distance,  each  postinaster 
receives  his  separate  chai^  before  the  horses  start 
from  his  door.  Another  expense  is  the  post-office 
dues.  No  postmaster  dare  hire  horses  to  a  traveller 
unless  he  have  obtained  a  licence  from  the  post- 
office,  which  is  given  on  payment  of  the  requisite 
fees ;  no  one  wiU  ask  for  this  Ucence  but  the  first 
postmaster ;  the  arrival  of  horses  from  the  preceding 
stage  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  all  the  others  to 
grant  a  fresh  supply.  The  rate  of  fees  is  one-^iehth 
of  the  whole  posting  charges  to  Mendoza,  and  also 
about  an  eighth  oi  this  ;  suppose  the  hire  of  four 
horses,  for  instance,  to  Mendoza,  the  poisting  charges 
will  be  about  200  dollars  ;  and  the  post-office  fees. 

La  decima  parte  (the  tenth  part)     20 
La  parte  (the  part)  2| 

dollars  22^ 

Although  it  is  by  no  means  necessary,  yet  a  traveller 
who  speaks  the  language  may  sometimes  obtain  better 
horses  by  some  little  present  to  each  postmaster ; 
such  as  a  small  piece  of  tobacco,  or  a  little  sugar, 
which  he  will  carry  with  him  for  the  purpose.  The 
horses  generally  provided  at  the  post-houses  are  very 
bad,  not  only  poor  and  miserable,  but  badly  broken 


in:  their  ii»^ob  »  yiolent,  uncomfortable^  and 
very  iaiigmog  to  the  rider.  Many  are!  difficult  to 
jraount ;  so  that  it  requires  a  little  dexterity^  as  they 
invariaMy  turn  round  quickly  the  mcNtnent  the  foot 
is  placed  in  the  stirrup.  Once  mounted,  fte  pos- 
tillion s^  off  at  a  full  gallop,  leading  the  loaded 
horses ;  the  traveller  follows  at  the  same  pace ;  and 
if  tl»  stage  be  moderate,  say  five  or  six  leagues,  and 
the  loads  well  adjusted,  the  hoiises  will  contiiree  at 
the  sasme  gallop,  without  once  stofiping,  all  the  way. 
The  usual  rate  of  this  gallop  is  four  leagues,  or 
twelve  miles  per  hour.  At  this  pace  it  would  be 
easy  to  accomplish  the  journey  in  a  few  days ;  but 
ike  traveller  will  generally  find,  that,  although  not 
more  than  an  hour  in  riding  each  four-league  stage, 
he  will  be  from  two  to  three  hours  at  the  post-house 
waiting  ior  horses  for  the  next  stage ;  and  he  will 
generally  travel  faster  in  the  long  stages  between 
San  IiAim  and  Mendosia,  than  he  will  in  the  very 
short*  posts  la  the  provinces  of  Santa  FS  and  Ccf^ 
doba. 
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TABLE  L 

DUtoMces  of  the  Posts  by  the  Soutbem  Road  of  the  Pampas, 
between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Mendoza. 

Dis^ceof  Distance  fh>m 

each  poet  fiaenotf  Ayrec 

In  leagues.  In  leagues. 

From  Buenos  Ayres    to   the   Rio 

Areoo,  as  per  Table  III 23^ 

Areco 5|. . .  c 29 

Salto   14 43 

Cliacras ; , , 5 4^ 

fe)cca8 6 54 

Lago  d^  Cabeza  del  Tigri 6 60 

Mercedes 6 66 

Melinque    . , 10 76 

liastunas SO IO6 

Loboy IS 118 

Puente  del  Sauce   8 1^6 

Algarrobas 8  1S4 

La  Reduccion 8 142 

San  Bernardo 6 148 

Rio  Quarto 5 153 

Gabral. 6 159 

Barranquitos 10 169 

TABLE  II. 
Distances  of  the  Posts  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Cordova, 

Distance  of  Distance  ttom. 

each  post  Buenos  Ayres 

in  leagues.  in  leagues. 

To  Poenta  del  Sauce,  on  the  Men- 
doza road,  as  per  foregoing  list . .          126 

Esquina  de  Mandrano    7 133 

Esquina  de  la  Heradura ;  • .  4 137 

Rio  Tercero. 4 141 

Tiopuxio 4 145 

Ojo  de  Agua 4 1 49 

Canada  del  Gobemador 4 153 

Impira 6 159 

Rio  Segundo 5  ........  164 

Punta  del  Monte    6 170 

Cordova 5 175 
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TABLE  ilL 

Distances  of  the  Posts  Jrom  Buenos  Ayres  to  Santa  Fi. 

Distance  (tf  ^  Dlftanee  from 

each  post  Buenos  Ayres 

tnlesKues*  in  leagues. 

From  Buenos  Ajies  to  Santos  Lu- 

gaies    < ««.••«..•« S 8 

Las  Conchas   «••.«..  3 •  6 

Axroyo  de  Pinaso 4 10 

Vioestro  Se&or  del  Pilar 4 14 

Canada  de  la  Cruz 5^ i .  194- 

Rio  Areco   4 234- 

Canadabnda 8  ...;....  314. 

Canada  de  Vellaca 44.. ......  •  36 

RioAredfe 4 40 

San  Pedro  ....  * 5 45 

Las  Hermanas    i 8 53 

Arroyo  de  Remalla  ....*...♦ 4 57 

Arroyo  del  Enmedio 4  ....... .  61 

Arroyo  de  Pabon 4 ,  i  65 

Arroyo  Leco  , . .  i *...*....  3  ........  68 

Rosario * 5  , 73 

Espinillo *♦.<...>.  4 77 

San  Lorenzo , .  3 , .  80 

Carcarana  Rio 5  , 85 

Barrancas    5 QO 

Coronda *  •  .^  . .  64- 964. 

|jomas 4 ,.  4 1004- 

Monte  de  los  Padros 5 IO54. 

Santa  Fi. ...!......., . ....  S^ i .  . .  109 
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TABLE  IV. 

DiHancet  of  the  Poft-houses  upon  the  Road  Jrom  Bueno^  Ajfrtt 

to  Mendoza. 


DiftanMof  Ufteawflrom 

CMh  nptt  Baenw  Ayrif 

Puente  de  Marques 7  .  •  •  •  p  r  t «  7 

Cooada  de  Escojtw^ 6  ....,«, «  19 

lylixan 3  ....,,r«  16 

Cicada  de  Rocbltf 2  .,,.,,»,.  10 

C^ipada  de  la  C^is  .•..•••••••..,  5 ,  /,  99 

Aieco 6  .,.,,,,.  S9 

Cbacras  de  Aya)»  5 ^ « »  9|» 

Aifcife    ..,.. 7 .♦,  41 

Fpnteiuelas. . . . , 9  .,,,.•..  49 

Canada  de  Grmn^ 4  . . .  ^  •  •  • ,  09 

An^yyo  del  Emmedio  • If  <<•••«.•  A9 

Arroyo  del  PavQ^i ,,,•..,,,  8.,,,.,..  iW 

Cerrillo    8 74 

Orqueta  v 6 80 

Candelaria 5  ....»•..  85 

Desmochade^  « • 4 •  •  89 

Arequito ....^ 4« 99 

Esquina  de  la  Guardia  4 97 

Cabeza  del  Tigre    7 104 

Esquina  de  Lobaton  . .  • .  ^ •  5 109 

Saladillo 4 119 

Barrancas 4  ...••«••  117 

Zanjon    4 121 

FrayleMuerto  4 125 

TresCruces    4 129 

Esquuia  de  Medrano 4  »• 133 

Arroyo  de  San  Jos^    .••••••.....  8  ••••••••  141 

Canada  de  Lucas.  .•• •  5 ••  146 

Punta  de  Agua « . .  6 «  152 

Santa  Barbara 9 l6l 

Tegua ....•, 4 165 

Corral  de  Barrancas ^ ••  4  ....••.•  169 

VOL.  I.  L 
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Distaneeof  Distance  firom 

eadi  post  BaenoB  Ayres 

in  leagues*  in  leagues. 

Tambo 4 173 

Aguadita 4 177 

Barranquitos 4  ........    181 

^cliiras    5 186 

Portoxuelo 5 I9I 

Mono  de  San  JoA 7 198 

HioQuinto 12 210 

•SanLiiis 12 222 

La  Represa 7 229 

Las  Tortugas I6 245 

Pirguitas 8 253 

Coro  Corto 8 261 

Dormida 10 271 

Catitas 6 277 

Rodeo  de  Chacon    6  ........  283 

Retamo 9 292 

Rodeo  de  Enmedio 7 299 

Mendoza -. 5 304 


f 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MENDOZA    TO    VILLA    VICENCIO.        ^ 

Mendoza  and  its  neigbbourbood  described.— Climate. — Diseases.— 
Vineyards  and  Wines. — Leare  Mendoza. — Journey  to  Villa 
Vicendo — Disas*«»j- -there. — Consequences. — Place  described. — 
State  of  tbe  Weather.—- Return  to  Mendoza. 


We  arrived  in  Mendoza  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  25th  April,  1819,  just  as  it  was 
growing  dusk:  as  the  coach  was  driven  up  to  the 
door  of  the  inn,  the  host  came  out  to  receive  us. 
He  conducted  my  wife  to  his  private  house  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way,  while  I  attended  to  the 
discharging  of  the  luggage,  and  the  accommodation 
of  my  retinue.  The  coach  was  obliged  to  remain 
in  the  street,  as  the  door  of  the  yard  was  not  large 
enough  to  admit  it :  no  sooner  was  the  luggage  car- 
ried in  than  the  custom-house  officers,  not  contented 
with  the  examination  we  experienced  in  the  morning 
at  Retamo,  now  presented  themselves  and  demanded 
to  look  at  the  contents  of  our  portmanteaus :  this 
odious  task  they  performed  in  a  very  rude  and  an- 
noying manner — ^they  grumbled  much  at  the  quan- 
tity of  linen,  and  more  so  when  they  were  told  it 
was  only  the  stock  required  for  the  journey,  as  the 
great  bulk  of  my  equipage  had  gone  round  by  sea  : 
this  was  beyond  their  comprehension,  especially  as 
a  shirt  will  serve  the  best  of  them  upward  of  a 

L  2 
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month  without  being  washed.  We  were  accosted 
by  our  former  travelling  companions,  who  were 
lodged  in  the  same  inn.  The  room  allotted  to  ns 
was  a  miserably  dirty  place,  having  no  window  in 
it,  so  that  to  obtain  light  it  was  necessary  to  open 
the  door,  which  looked  into  the  court  yard.  The 
doctor  and  my  men  were  lodged  in  a  large  room  ad- 
joining mine,  which  was  still  more  filthy  and  incom- 
modious. The  kitchen  was  a  large  place,  in  which 
there  was  great  bustle  of  preparation ;  a  kind  of 
counter  stood  in  the  middle,  upon  which  the  cook 
and  his  assistants  served  up  the  dishes.  The  fire- 
place was  near  one  of  the  corners,  close  against  the 
wall :  it  was  a  flat  hearth,  raised  three  feet  above  tie 
floor,  about  ten  feet  long  and  four  wide,  terminated 
above  by  a  sort  of  cupola,  raised  upon  arches,  all 
made  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  its  short  chimney 
passed  through  the  roof,  by  which  the  wood, 
smoke,  and  heated  air  escaped — ^the  fuel  was 
wood.  Upon  the  burning  ashes  a  great  number  of 
iron  and  earthen  pots  and  vessels  were  set.  After 
ordering  supper,  I  was  glad  to  retire  from  the  dirty 
pandemonium.  We  wdked  into  the  coffee-room,  a 
narrow  filthy  place,  across  which  there  was  a  counter, 
and  bdiind  it  were  scattered  on  a  few  shelves  som^ 
bottles  and  sweetmeats.  Here  a  man  dealt  out  cho<- 
folate  to  several  persons,  who  stood  before  the 
counter  while  they  sipped  it :  they  paid  two  reals 
(1^.)  for  each  cup.  Hence  we  stepped  into  a  room 
fiUed  with  people:  many  were  seated- round  four 
tables,  and  those  again  were  surrounded  by  groups 
of  byenstanders,  who  all  seemed  to  take  an  equal 


f 
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interest  in  the  game.  Hie  j»resenee  of  two  foreigner» 
escdted  no  attention^  for  every  one  was  too  deeply 
occupied  in  gambling  to  take  notice  of  any  thing 
else.  The  presence  of  an  English  lady,  the  third 
who  had  ever  visited  Mendoza,  might,  it  would  have 
been  supposed,  have  called  forth  some  display  of 
curiosity  or  remark,  but  it  did  not:  this  is  cha** 
racteristic  of  the  people,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
all  over  South  America.  This  was  on  a  Sunday 
night;  the  game  was  one  of  hazard,  called 
Monte,  a  favourite  play  in  all  Spanish  societies : 
tiiere  were  assembled  round  the  four  tables  about 
fifty  persons,  and  though  at  each  table  one  person 
cmly  seemed  to  play  the  cards,  all  around  were 
betting  what  they  pleased  upon  the  cards  as  they 
were  turned  up  by  the  dealer  or  banker,  who  at  all 
times  manages  the  numerous  stakes,  and  bets  against 
the  whole  company.  Each  table  was  covered  with 
heaps  of  money,  many  piles  of  gold  onzas  (each 
worth  three  guineas)  numerous  others  of  dollars, 
and  several  of  smaller  money.  I  was  astonished  to 
observe  the  high  bets  and  the  great  quantity  of 
money  upon  the  table :  no  less  than  the  quick  sue* 
cession  of  the  hazards,  and  the  eagerness  as  well  as 
quirtness  with  which  all  pursued  the  gaihe.  While 
engaged  in  contemplating  this  novel  scene,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  observe  on  a  sudden  a  general  and  rapid 
movement  of  the  whole  company  toward  the  door,  and 
in  an  instant  to  see  every  individual  upon  his  knees 
beating  his  breast  and  muttering  a  prayer ;  we  alone 
remaining  behind  lost  in  amazement  at  the  cause  of 
tliis  mysterious  occurrence.   After  a  short  and  silent 
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pause  the  whole  company  returned,  with  great  pre- 
cipitancy, each  scrambling  to  resume  his  former 
place,  and  to  engage  himself  once  more  in  the 
amusement  that  seemed  to  interest  him  so  deeply. 
On  inqury  I  found  this  general  movement  was  caused 
by  a  temblor  J  a  slight  shock  of  an  earthquake,  to 
which  as  strangers  we  were  yet  insensible,  for 
neither  of  us  experienced  the  least  sensation. 

Hence  we  strolled  into  the  billiard-room,  where 
many  men  and  boys  were  assembled,  some  playing, 
others  looking  on. 

From  the  midst  of  their  gambling  scenes,  our  at-' 
tention  was  directed  to  another  scene  of  a  very  op- 
posite character;  At  was  a  long  procession  of  Monks, 
each  carrying  a  lighted  candle,  placed  in  a  lantern, 
affixed  to  a  long  stick ;  they  walked  slowly  along 
chaunting  and  singing:  in  the  procession  I  observed 
different  silver  crosses,  chalices,  &c. :  it  was  s,Jiincion 
of  one  of  the  convents,  but  for  what  purport  I  could 
not  learn.  We  retired  to  rest  in  the  hope  of  at 
length  enjoying  a  good  night's  repose  after  our  long 
and  fatiguing  journey,  but  my  anticipations  were 
vain :  I  had  no  sooner  fallen  to  sleep  ^han  I  awoke  in 
horrible  torment ;  I  had  been  attacked  by  hundreds 
of  filthy  insects,  which  had  raised  upon  my  skin 
numerous  large  painful  vesicles ;  I  struck  a  light 
and  discovered  scores  of  bugs  ;  I  never  in  my  life 
beheld  such  a  sight :  fatigued  as  I  was,  I  again  en- 
deavoured to  sleep,  but  was  soon  awoke  by  niy  for- 
midable enemies — my  patience  could  not  endure  the 
torment,  I  was  obliged  to  dress  myself,  and  seated 
in  a  chair,  I  obtained  a  little  rest  until  the  morning 
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when  I  "was  relieved  from  my  terrible 
purgatory. 

April  26. — -The  inn  I  found  was  kept  by  a  man 
UfOned  Siarrasa,  an  Italian  by  birth;^  though  by^ 
education  a  Spaniard :  since  the  revolution  he  had 
been  governor  of  San  Juan,  but  he  had  retired  from 
jmblic  life :  to  follow  the  more  profitable  business  of 
an  innkeeper.  He  was  a  tall  thin  man,  with  a  sallow 
aspect,  large  whiskers,  and  dark  curly  hair.  Soon 
after  breakfast  his  wife  cmne  to  fetch  my  wife  to  h&c 
house,  while  I  was  occuj^ed  in  preparing  for  our 
fiittire  journey.  I  found  a  muleteer,  with  whom  I 
bargained  for  our  conveyance  to  Chile :  our  party 
were  e^ht  in  number,  our  baggage  was  comprised  in 
four  burdens,  and  I  engaged  to  pay  eight  doUairs 
each  for  twelve  mules.  I  brought  four  saddles  with 
me  from  Buenos  Ayxes,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to 
purchase  one  for  my  wife,  and  to  hire  of  the  muleteer 
three  others,  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  each :  the 
whole  sum  therefore  for  which  he  bargained  to  place 
our  party  in  Santiago  was  105  dollars.  I  urged  him 
to  use  all  possible  dispatch,  and  he  agreed  to  start 
on  the  Wednesday  morning,  this  was  on  account  of 
my  wife,  who  was  fast  advancing  to  the  end  of  the 
eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  and  every  day's  delay 
only  r:endered  her  passage  through  so  arduous  a 
journey  more  hazardous.  About  ten  o'clock  I  <^ed 
upon  the  Governor  to  obtain  passports,  but  was  told 
he  had  not  risen ;  at  noon  I  obtained  an  interview 
with  him.  Colonel  Luzuriaga  •  was  at  this  time 
governor  of  the  place :  he  was  a  man  of  pplite  ad- 
dress, rather  stput^  and  of  middling  stature ;  there 
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trw  floi&ing  in  hkphyi^idgaomf  indicative  o£  amkidl 
above  the  common  cast  He  is  said  to  have  been 
1^  inBtrumait  in  the  hands  of  a  principal  leader 
to  carrjr  into  effect  many  of  the  repr^ensible  acts^ 
Which  the  ev^ts  of  the  revoluti<m  e&Ued  forth. 

Oh  taking  mjr  pasdport,  the  Oov^mi^  told  me  it 
#tmld  be  e»hanged  for  another  the  day  b^ore 
I  should  leave  Mendoza,  itnd  after  an  ^t«rdiiy^g^ 
of  civilities,  I  took  my  leave  of  him.    His  house 
was  a  neat  little  private  residence  in  the  Pl^sa  (the 
square),  in  which  was  also  the  town  hall  oi  the 
Gabildo,    an  ugly  miserable  building,  with  a  few 
poplars  before  it.    There  were  several  oth^  private 
houses,  some  with  corridors  in  front.    In  a  room  at 
one  of  the  comer  houses  was  the  post-office.    On  the 
outside  of  the  footpath  had  been  recently  planted  a 
row  of  young  poplars.     The  centre  of  the  square, 
outside  the  trees,  was  an  open  plot  of  ground,  one 
hundred  yards  square,  having  in  its  centre  a  copper 
fountain  of  neat  construction,   throwing  up  ^  Jet 
d^eau  into  a  basin,  from  which  tibe  town  was  sup- 
plied with  water.     The  town  is  built  in  rectangular 
squares,  all  of  equal  size :  it  is  exceedingly  neat  a^ 
clean,  the  houses  are  all  of  one  ground  story,  there 
being  only  in  the  whole  town  one  or  two  dwellings 
possessing  an  upper  story :  they  are  built  of  adobes 
(sun-dried  bricks)  plastared  with  mud  and  white- 
washed :  the  footways  are  raised,  and  mostly  paved 
with  burnt  bricks.    On  my  return  to  the  inn,  I 
found  a  host  of  anieros  (muleteers),    waiting  to 
obtain  the  preference  of  conveying  us  across  the 
Cordiltera.    My  wife  was  plea^ied  to  witness  my  re- 
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torn,  being  faeartilj  tired  of  her  new  female  acquaiat^ 
imee»  widi  whom  it  was  impossihle  to  maiiitaia  a  am^ 
Teriation,  as  she  eould  talk  of  nothing  but  dress : 
tbe  ignorance,  pride,  and  eoncrit  of  the  females  of 
Mendc»Ea  are  intoleraUe.  We  dined  upon  Spanish 
far6,  and  had  afterwards  a  deefert  of  excdilent  fruit. 

We  spent  the  erening  with  Doctor  Cole8berry»  a 
l^ysidan  from  the  United  States  of  North  America^ 
who  had  left  his  native  country,  labouring  utMler  a 
severe  pulmimary  affection,  front  which  h^  had 
ei^ireljr  recovered  in  the  genial  climate  of  Mendoza. 
He  follows  his  profession,  is  one  of  the  most  amiaUe 
and  deservii^  men  I  ever  met  vdth,  and  is  justly 
admired  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Mendoza.  To 
fliis  deserving  gentleman  I  shall  ev^  feel  under  great 
obligations  for  the  kind  attentions  he  showed  to  my 
wife  during  her  long  subsequent  sojournment  ia 
Mendoza,  and  for  the  friendly  assistsmce  he  rendered 
us  si  the  period  of  our  great  embarrassment  at  Villa 
Vicmcio«  Doctor  Colesberry  described  the  climate 
of  Mendoza  as  exceedingly  salubrious,  especially  in 
eases  of  pulmonary  affection,  instances  of  which 
had  come  under  his  obi^rvation,  and  which  have 
since  be«i  confirmed  by  others.  Dr*  Gillies,  a 
Scotch  physician  o£  great  ability,  now  resident  in 
Mendoza,  has  afforded  a  no  less  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  efficacy  of  this  climate;  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  native  coimtry  from  a  pulmo- 
nary affection,  from  which  he  was  quiddy  re- 
Met^  by  the  air  of  Mendoza.  The  population  was 
describ^  by  Dodx>r  Colesberry  to  be  very  healthy. 
I  inqwred  particularly  respecting  the  tendency  to 
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iNTonchocele,  having  noticed  two' goitres  as  I  eiltered> 
Meiidoza :  this  affection  he  assured  me  was  prevalent, 
here,  as  well  as  in  San  Juan,  a  town  150  miles  to 
the  northward^  but  not  so  much  so  as  in  the  morey 
northern  dkitricts  of  Tucuman  and:  Santiago  del 
Estero,'  which  are  still  farther  removed  from  the, 
devated  Cordillera,  and  the  region  of  snow.  These 
places  are  particularly  noted  for  the  frequency  of 
bronchocele ;  these  towns  are  situated  in  swampy 
valleys,  subjected  to  insiifferaWe  heats,  surrou^ded 
by  forests  and  stagnant  lakes,  which  render  the  air; 
extremely  insalubrious :  he  had  never  observed, 
bronchocele  combined  with  cretenism,  as  we  find  iifc 
certain  alpine  districts ;  he  had,  indeed,  no  wher^ 
observed  an  idiot,  nor  had  he  seen  an  instance  of 
mental  derangement.  Deformity  was  seldom  met 
with,  and  the  Mendozinos,  from  the  blessings  of 
their  climate,  were  free  from  numerous  evils  to 
which  other  countries  are  much  subject.  The  peo- 
ple he  confessed  were  backward  in  the  most  ordinary 
attainments,  although  he  believed  every  disposition 
existed  on  their  part  to  be  better  informed.  At  San 
Juan,  education  was  making  some  progress,  as  an 
English  Missionary  Clergyman  had  established  there 
a  Lancasterian  School  of  300  pupils. 

The  town  of  Menddza  in  municipal  matters  is 
governed  by  a  cabildo,  a  body  chosen  by  electors, 
who  are  chosen  by  the  people.  We  walked  to  the 
alameda,  the  pride  and  orn^rnient  of  Mendoza  ;  this 
is  a  fine  level  straight  walk,  said  to  be  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  long,  and  thirty  feet  broad,  having  on  eadi 
side  a  double  row  of  very  large  and  beautiful  ppj^lar 
trees,  which  are  irrigated  by  a  little  channel  of  water 
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constantly  running  between  them.  Seats,  built  of 
burnt  bricks  and  mortar,  are  placed  on  each  side  of 
the  walk,  at  certain  distances,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  walk,  at  regular  intervals,  paper  lanthoms  are 
suspended  by  strings  hung  across  from  tree  to  tree ;  in 
each  lanthom  a  candle  is  placed  every  evening  at 
the  expense  of  the  cabildo.  One  end  of  the  walk  is 
terminated  by  a  Uttle  open  Grecian  temple,  consisting 
of  a  neat  frieze  supported  by  many  columns,  the 
ascent  to  it  being  by  a  flight  of  steps  facing  the. 
walk :  the  temple  is  built  of  brick  and  lime  stuccoed 
in  imitation  of  stone.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
walk  another  temple  was  building,  but  in  a  much 
heavier  style.  The  walk  is  kept  remarkably  clean, 
and  is  much  frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  every  evening.  During  the  day  it  is  a  place 
of  delightful  retreat,  as  the  foliage  of  the  tall  trees 
forms  a  complete  shade  from  the  influence  of  the 
scorching  sun.  There  is  not,  certainly,  in  all  South 
America,  any  promenade  comparable  with  the 
alameda  of  Mendoza. 

On  retiring  to  rest  this  night,  I  found  myself 
worse  tormented  than  before ;  my  greatest  patience 
and  forbearance  would  not  permit  its  endurance.  I 
was  obliged  to  rise  and  dress  myself,  and  to  sit  up 
all  night  altj^matfily  writings  reading,  and  peram- 
bulating. 

April  27* — I  sallied  forth  at  break  of  day  towards 
the  suburbs,  and  entered  a  house  attached  to  a  very 
extensive  vineyard,  and  asked  permission  to  enter, 
which  was  cheerftilly  granted  by  the  owner, 
who  took  pleasure  in  showing  me  round  his  pre- 
mises, and  answering  all  my  inquiries.     His  vine« 
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ymrd  occupied  an  extent  of  about  twenty  acres ;  tiie 
tines  were  planted  in  paralid  rows,  about  five  feet 
asunder,  the  vines  were  five  feet  apart  from  eadi  other 
intherows:  the  nuiin  trunk  of  eadi  vine  was  about 
the  tfaidkness  of  an  ordinary  man's  leg,  and  five  feet 
high ;  firom  the  top  issued  four  branches,  two  ex* 
tending  each  way  along  horizontal  poles  supported 
Upon  vortical  forked  posts,  planted  at  the  foot  oi 
each  vine*    Evoy  quadra,  a  measure  of  land  150 
Spanidi  X9irm  square  on  each  side,  nearly  equal  to 
four  English  acres,  contained  about  1500  vines,  ten 
of  which,  on  an  av^age,  yielded  at  every- vintage  an 
arroba  (a  measure  <3l(  eight  English  gallons)  of  must, 
which,  made  into  wine,  was  sold  for  two  dollars, 
(^ht  shilUngs)  the  arroba.    The  grapes  are  all  of  the 
black  kind ;  much  ot  the  produce  had  already  been 
gathered,  for  it  was  now  the  midst  of  the  vintage, 
and  I  observed  six  female  slaves  occupied  in  gather*- 
ing  the  grapes,  which  they  collected  in  baskets.    The 
ground  was  irrigated  by  small  channels  between  the 
rows  of  vines.     The  building  was  a  ground  story, 
and  consisted  of  a  warehouse  of  considerable  length, 
twenty  feet  wide,  the  walls  being  constructed  of  mud 
bricks  not  whitewashed ;  here,  other  slaves  w^e  em- 
ployed in  pressing  the  grapes,  which  were  brought  in 
baMcets  zseA  thrown  upon  sieves,  the  meshes  of  which 
were  coarseenough  to  allow  the  fruit  to  pass  through, 
while  the  husks  and  leaves  remained  behind:  the 
frmt  was  crushed  by  treading  with  the  feet,  in  re- 
servdrs  formed  of  burnt  bricks  and  lime.      The 
must  thus  obtained,  was  placed  in  large  jars  arranged 
dose  together  on  eadi  side  of  the  building ;  these 
jars  are  called  tinacus,  and  are  made  from  a  red 
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imwB  t^y  isroof^  from  tbe  adjoimi^  Idlb ; 
the  day  m  kneaded  and  moulded  into  the  reqmrfd 
form,  being  afterwards  baked  in  a  pit  made  in  the 
ground,  into  which  fuel  is  thrown:  the  jars  are  Often 
lined  with  mineral  pitch,  brought  from  the  Cor4iI- 
lera*  which  oommunieateB  an  unpleasant  flayour  to 
the  wines  prepared  in  them.  The  must  baring  uih- 
d^gone  the  proper  degree  o£  fermentation,  a  woodcii 
cover  is  placed  over  the  mouth,  which  1$  elo^ied  by  a 
lute  of  plastic  clay,  kneaded  with  bran.  A  certftib 
quantity  of  wine  is  boiled  down  to  a  thiek  ayrup, 
called  cocido,  which  is  added  to  the  mu3t  |»reviowly  to 
fermentation,  and  gives  to  it  a  strong  empyreumatl^ 
or  bitter  flavor,  whidbi  it  acquires  l^  rapid  boiUng, 
and  is  well  suited  to  tiie  taste  of  the  lower  orders  of 
gauchos,  iit  the  united  provinces,  especially  those  of 
the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  among  whom  the  wine  of 
Mendoza  finds  the  moi^  extensive  consun^ion ;  «a 
i»tringent  flavour  is  also  given  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  consumers,  by  adding  a  portion  of  aluminous 
earth.  Some  of  the  white  wine,  and  some  little  of 
the  red,  prepared  for  family  use  in  Mendoza,  la  ex^ 
oellent  With  due  attention  to  its  preparation,  this 
place  might  manufacture  as  fine  wines  as  any  in  the 
world,  and  far  more  economically  than  in  c/^her 
wine  countries  of  Eur<^e. 

After  In-eakfast  I  went  to  deliver  some  letter*  I 
had  brought  from  London  to  Don  Juan  de  la  Crue 
Vargas,  who  held  the  situation  of  director  of  the 
post-office  in  this  town.  I  was  directed  to  his  house 
in  the  suburbs,  where  he  received  me  very  kindly, 
and  showed  me  every  possible  attentk)n  during  my 
stay  in  Mendoza.    I  called  upon  General  San  JUartin 
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to  deliver  letters  I  had  also  brought  for  hun.  While 
waiting  to  see  him  I  entered  into  conversation  with 
two  of  his  aides-de-camp,  from  whom  I  learned  the 
news  of  the  attack  of  Lord  Cochrane  on  Callao. 
The  General  received  me  very  politely.  He  was  a  tall 
well-made  man,  very  broad  across  the  shoulders,  and 
upright  in  his  carriage ;  his  complexion  was  isallow, 
and  he  poss^sed  a  remarkably  sharp  and  penetrating 
eye ;  his  hair  was  dark,  and  he  had  large  whiskers, 
fiis  address  was  quick  and  lively ;  his  maimers  affable 
and  polite :  he  offered  me  all  the  assistance  I  might 
require,  and  proffered  a  recommendatory  letter  to 
General  0*Higgins,  the  supreme  director  of  Chile, 
and  invited  me  to  his  house  in  the  evening. 

During  my  absence  from  the  inn,  a  singular  inci- 
dent occurred  characteristic  of  the  Mendozine  women. 
The  lady  of  the  innkeeper  had  begged  of  my  wife  a 
quantity  of  her  baby  linen  to  show  to  the  governor's 
lady ;  they  were  brought  back  by  Mrs.  Sarrazus, 
with  an  invitation  from  Mrs.  Luzuriaga,  begging  she 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  my  wife's  company  to  a 
tertulio  (a  friendly  entertainment)  in  the  evening, 
at  which  General  San  Martin  would  be  present,  con- 
clilding  the  message  with  a  request  to  purchase  the 
baby  linen,  or  rather,  ^at  is  generally  understood 
by  such  a  request,  to  have  them  offered  as  presents. 
My  wife  told  her  it  was  impossible  she  could  part 
with  those  things  for  which  she  so  shortly  expected 
to  have  occasion,^  but  added,  that  if  the  patterns 
could  be  of  any  use  she  was  welcome  to  their  use 
so  long  as  she  remained  in  Mendoza.  About  two 
hours  afterwards  Mrs.  Sarrazus  came  over  with  a 
message  from  the  Governor's  lady  to  inform  her  with 
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-nmdi  r^et  that  the  tertulio  was  put  off,  and  hoped 
she  would  not  be  disappointed.  The  tertulioj  how- 
fever,  was  not  put  off.  About  dusk  I  was  visited 
by  Don.  Cruz  Vctrgas,  and  Don  Ildefonso  Alvarez,  the 
.brother  of  the  deputy  whom  I  had  known  in  London; 
he  was  one  of  San  Martin's  aides^e-camp :  they  both 
accompanied  me  to  the  Greneral's,  where  I  was  re- 
ceived very  politely.  Our  conversation  was  upon 
rockets,  and  other  projectile  military  weapons,  re- 
Bpecting  which  he  made  many  anxious  inquiries. 
After  remaining  with  him  about  an  hour,  he  begged 
to  see  me  iii  the  morning  to  give  me  the  letter  to 
-Greneral  O'Higgins.  Don  Cruz  Vargas  remained 
to  accompany  the^Greneral  to  the  Governor's  tertuli^ 
and  Alvarez  returned  with  me  to  the  inn»  wfaiere  he 
passed  the  evening,  amusing  us  with  numerous  tales 
of  his  adventures  with  the  army  of  Belgrano  in 
Upper  Peru. 

April  28. — I  called  this  morning  oh  General  San 
Martin,'and  was  introduced  to  him  in  hisprivate  study, 
where  he  was  engaged  with  his  secretary,  whom  h6 
first  caused  to  write  a  letter  to  Greneral  O'Higgins ;  he 
dictating  the  words  as  the  other  penned  them.  After 
signing  it  he  handed  it  to  me.  While  this  was 
going  forward  J  had  an  opportunity  of  surveying 
ihe  place.  The  room  was  very  neatly  furnished  in 
the  European  manner ;  the  furniture  was  all  Euglish : 
he  had  handsome  commodes,  tables,  &c.'6f  rose^wood> 
inlaid  with  brass,  neat  chairs. to  match,  and  a  Brus- 
sels carpet ;  but  what  more  particularly  excited  my 
attention  was  a  large  miniature  likeness  of  himself, 
hung  up   between  prints  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
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mad  Lord  WeUiagtoiif  all  tbre^  being  framtd  in  a 
oorrespcmding  mfmneir. 

He  took  me  into  an  adjoining  small  romn^  in  one 
corni^  of  wlneh  stood  bie  bed.  Opening  a  wardrobe 
be  displayed  about  twenty  rtry  dbioice  guns,  rifles, 
nad  fowling  pieees.  I  r^nained  some  time  in  coBr 
▼ersation  with  him  respecting  the  topography  of  the 
prorince  of  Cujo.  He  took  leave  ci  me  with  mud 
cordiality,  ngsSn  pn^ering  hie  sendees,  and  sayi^ 
he  dicnild  soon  have  the  {rihaumre  of  seeing  me  in 
Chile.  I  little  thought  at  that  time  that  I  i^uld 
idFterwards  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
a  personage  who  was  the  chief  actor  in  tiie  subset 
qu^it  and  singular  political  even^  which  I  shall 
hare  to  relate. 

On  my  return  to  the  inn  I  fdund  Don  Cm^ 
Vargas,  his  wife  Dona  Blta,  and  Alvarez,  who  had 
called  to  pay  us  a  visit ;  the  lady  insisted  we  diould 
accompany  them  to  breakfast,  no  excuse  would  be 
3»eeived :  the  Dona  Bita  took  my  wife  with  her  in 
the  calisa,  a  kind  of  open  diakie  drawn  by  a  mule, 
iq>on  whidi  a  black  slave  was  mounted.  We  fiA* 
lowed  on  foot  to  their  house  in  the  Canada^  where 
we  found  a  large  table  laid  out  under  a  long  akoye 
of  vines:  we  here  seated  ourselves,  and  our  hostp 
vied  with  each  other  as  to  who  could  show  us  the 
most  attention,  llie  dejeun^  consisted  of  tea,  coffee^ 
fresh  and  dried  grapes  of  several  kinds,  apples, 
peadies,  eggs,  boiled  and  poached,  a  roasted  quiri- 
quincho,  (a  variety  of  <he  armadillo,  greatly  esteemed 
by  the  natives),  fowls,  &c  We  had  besides,  white 
and  red  wines,  two,  three,  and  four  years  old,  tlie 
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produce  of  his  vineyards.  The  alcove  under  whidi 
we  were  seated  produced  seven  choice  varieties  of 
grapes.  Our  host  took  us  over  his  garden ;  his 
fruit  trees  were  numerous,  mostly  containing  several 
grafts  of  the  best  and  choicest  fruits  in  the  town  : 
sonae  of  them  produced  seven  different  sorts  of  fruit 
upon  one  trunk;  this  in  Mendoza  is  remarkable, 
since  few  persons  here  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  engrafting.  I  went  over  his  vineyard, 
whidi  covered  an  extent  of  ground  of  at  least  twenty 
acres ;  and  afterwards  visited  the  wine  manufactory, 
in  which  the  same  processes  were  followed  as  in  that 
I  had  seen  the  morning  before,  excepting,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  tinacas,  he  had  large  under-ground  reser- 
voirs, in  which  the  juice  of  the  grape  was  fermented. 
A  number  of  slaves  were  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  raisins :  the  finest  arb  hung  in  bunches  upon  sticks 
driven  into  walls  which  have  a  northern  aspect,  so 
as  to  receive  the  strongest  rays  of  the  sun ;  the  great 
mass  was  left  upon  the  roof  of  the  house  to  dry. 
Throughout  Mendoza,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  consist  merely  of  canes  laid  upon 
the  rafters,  and  plastered  over  with  mud  :  rain  falls 
so  seldom,  is  of  such  short  duration,  and  in  such 
small  quantities,  as  to  render  this  slight  covering  a 
sufficient  protection  in  so  genial  a  climate.  The  best 
houses  in  the  town  have  azotca  roofs,  which  are  flat, 
and  made  with  bricks  put  together  with  lime-mortar. 
No  where  did  I  perceive  a  tile  in  the  town.  Grati- 
fied with  the  attentions  shown  to  us,  we  took  leave 
to  prepare  for  our  departure  in  the  aftertioon. 

On  arriving  at  the  inn,  the  muleteer  was  in  readi- 
ngs ;  but  advised  us  by  no  means  to  think  of  starting, 

VOL.    I.  M 
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as  the  clouds  being  gathered  above  the  lofty  peak  o£ 
TupuHgato  indicated  the  falling  of  a  snow  storm  in 
the  Cordillera-  I  took  the  advice  of  Sarragas  and 
Alvarez,  who  recommended  me  to  wait  the  result  of 
another  day,  that  we  might  judge  how  the  indicar 
tion  would  terminate.  I  went  to  the  Governor,  ob- 
tained my  passport,  and  subsequently  to  the  cust(Mn- 
house,  to  renew  the  cocket  for  my  li^gage.  In  the 
afternoon  Don  Cruz  Vargas  sent  two  slaves  loaded 
with  presents  of  fruits,  dried  figs  and  raisins,  bidcUits, 
charqui,tongues,&c,forour  journey.  Alvarez remainr- 
ed  with  me  all  day,  and  at  dinner  we  were  joined  by 
Mr.  Halsey,  a  gentleman  who  had  officiated  as  consul 
for  the  United  States  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  lately 
in  Chile,  whence  he  was  returning  to  the  former 
pl^ce.  He  had  but  just  arrived,  and  he  depicted 
the  passes  of  the  Cordillera  in  the  most  terrific  co- 
lors, enumerated  all  the  dangerous  places,  and  tried 
urgently  to  persuade  my  wife  not  to  attempt  so  pe- 
rilous a  journey,  assuring  her  that  it  would,  if  per- 
severed in,  cost  her  her  life.  She,  however,  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  all  consequences,  armed  with  forti- 
tude and  perseverance  enough  to  brave  any  dangers 
that  a  man  could  endure:  she  therefore  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  entreaty.  Don  Cruz  Vargas  came  in 
the  evening,  and  spent  several  hours  with  lis:  he 
improved  much  on  acquaintance^  being  a  man  of 
strong  mind,  and  of  more  information  than  I  expected 
to  find  in  a  Mendozino ;  his  ideas  relative  to  govern- 
ment were  liberal ;  he  was  pretty  well  informed  ap 
to  the  natxire  of  the  government  and  institutions  of 
England,  as  well  as  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America ;  he  seemed  conversant  with  the  affiEiirs  of 
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Europe,  and  expressed  a  decided  preference  in  favor 
of  Englishmen,  on  account  of  their  liberal  spirited 
^iterprize,  and  their  more  general  and  superior  edu- 
cation ;  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  send  his  chil- 
^n  to  England  for  instruction ;  and  feeling  sen* 
sible  of  the  extreme  badcwardness  of  his  townspeople 
in  dvilizatioiiy  expressed  his  most  anxious  desire  to 
forward,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  the  introduc- 
tion of  schools ;  the  priesthood,  he  was  aware,  op- 
posed a  formidable  impediment  to  so  desirable  a  mea- 
sure ;  and,  conscious  of  this  injurious  influence,  he  was 
anxious  for  its  destruction :  he  assured  me  that  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  patriots  were  fully  sensible 
of  this  impediment  to  their  advancement.     He  de- 
scribed Greneral  San  Martin  as  a  determined  friend  to 
education ;  he  had,  he  said,  begun  the  work  already 
in  Mendoza ;  he  had  also  begun  to  reform  the  church ; 
had  driven  the  monks  from  their  convents,  converted 
them  into    military  barracks,    and  enlisted   many 
monks  in  his  service.    These  men  afterwards  proved 
most  Ireful  to  him  in  his  different  expeditions.     I 
was   pleased  with  the  liberality    of  the  views    of 
my  new  friend,  and  have  since  regretted  that  he  h^ 
been  banished  from  Mendoza  in  disgrace.     He  was 
the    constant    friend    and  companion    of   General 
San  Martin.     While  in  Mendoza  he  always  spent 
his   evenings  with   him  over  a  bowl  of  punch,  oif 
which  both  were  extremely  fond.     They  were  both 
unfortunately  slaves  to  gambling,  a  vice  to  which 
Creoles  ^  are  greatly  addicted.     I  never  could  learn 
the  cause  of  his  disgrace :  all  I  could  hear  was  that 
it  originated  in  a  serious  quarrel  with  General  San 
Martin. 

M  2 
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April  29. — I  went  to  arrange  accounts  with  Don 
Manuel  Balanzuela,  the  principal  merchant  in  the 
town,  on  whom  I  had  letters  of  credit :  he  is  a 
liberal  minded  and  well-informed  Mendozino,   and 
is  known  to  every   Englishman  who  has   passed 
through  the  town.     He  is  partial  to  Englishmen, 
and  takes  pleasure  in  showing  them  all  the  attention 
in  his  power.     His  house  is  furnished  in  the  English 
style;  he  has  given  up  the  habits  of  his, townsmen, 
and  has  adopted,  as  nearly  as  possible,  European 
manners   and  customs.      The  mules  were  to  have 
been  in  readiness  by  eleven  o'clock,  but  they  did  not 
arrive.  Alvarez  and  Vargas  were  in  readiness  to  assist 
us.     The  arriero  did  not  make  his  appearance  till 
five  o'clock,  and  so  much  time  was  lost  in  loading  the 
mules,  that  it  was  past  six  o'clock  before  we  could 
start.     All  our  friends  crowded  round  us  to  bid  us 
adieu — Sarrazas,  Halsey,  Balanzuela,  Alvarez,  all 
imploring  my  wife  till  the  last  moment,  to  change 
her  resolution,  and  remain  in  Mendoza,  and  there 
await  the  period  of  her  accouchement.     A  woman 
possessed  of  an  imusual  share  of  courage  was  not 
to   be  dissuaded  from  mere  apprehension.      I  left 
the  matter  to  her  own  choice,   and  she  resolutely 
persevered  in  her  determination.     After  great  diffi- 
culties in  arranging  all  the  equipment  of  my  large 
retinue,  we  mounted  our  several  mules,  and  started 
with  one  of  the  most  ludicrous  cavalcades  that  had 
ever  left  Mendoza ;  a  humorous  painter  would  have 
relished  the  scene.     It  was  dusk  before  we  started, 
and  we  found  it  too  late  to  pefform  our  intention  of 
bidding  adieu  to  the   Dona  Rita,   or  the  Canada, 
which  did  not  lie  in  our  route.     When  about  a  mile 
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out  of  the  heart  of  the  town,  passing  down  the  long 
lane  between  the  extensive  plantations  which  form 
the  suburbs,  Matteo,  the  muleteer,  stopped  to  arrange 
my  wife's  saddle,  while  I  alighted  to  hold  the  reins 
of  her  mule,  having  shortly  before  passed  by  our 
fellow  traveller,  Mr.  Ward,  who  had  stopped  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  doctor  and  my  men  had  gone  on, 
and  were  some  distance  a-head  with  the  troop. 
While  thiis  engaged,  a  mule  passed  us  at  full  gallop. 
Matteo  gave  me  the  lasso  by  which  he  was  leading 
my  wife's  mule,  that  he  might  proceed  in  search  of 
the  runaway  animal,  which  proved  to  be  Mr.  Ward's. 
In  doing  this  the  lasso  became  entangled  in  my  wife's 
feet,  and  I  dismounted  to  release  it,  when  my  mule 
broke  away  from  me,  and  set  off  after  the  others  at 
a  furious  gallop.  Mr.  Ward  now  joined  us  on  foot ; 
telling  us  of  his  misfortune,  he  was  in  some  degree 
consoled  on  learning  what  had  happened  to  me: 
thus  brothers  in  affliction,  we  trudged  together  on 
foot,  I  leading  my  wife's  mule.  We  soon  came  to 
a  boggy  place,  where  the  irrigating  channel  had 
burst  its  bounds,  and  flooded  the  road.  Here  we 
were  obliged  to  wait,  as  it  was  now  quite  dark,  until 
Matteo's  return :  he  soon  appeared,  bringing  with 
him  Mr.  Ward's  mule,  which  had,  in  its  flight,  dis- 
encumbered itself  of  all  its  looser  equipage,  consist- 
ing of  a  plaid  cloak,  his  pistols,  a  pair  of  chiflea 
(horns  for  carrying  wine),  his  alforjas  (woollen  sad- 
dle-bags, filled  with  various  useful  things).  Another 
peon  now  joined  us,  who  took  charge  of  my  wife's 
mule,  while  Matteo  went  off  in  search  of  my  beast, 
and  Mr.  Ward's  lost  things.  I  had  to  mount  behind 
Mr.  Ward,  and  did  not  reach  the  place  of  Alizami- 
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entOy  our  resting-place,  till  nine  o'clodc  at  night.  It 
was  at  a  chaera,  belonging  to  a  relative  of  our  Ar- 
ri^o  Matteo  Bera,  situated  on  the  outskirts,  a  league 
from  the  square  of  Mendoza.  Matteo  did  not  arrive 
till  eleven  o'clock  ;  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
find  all  Mr.  Ward's  property,  but  he  pretended,  and 
I  was  then  ignorant  enough  to  believe  it,  that  my 
mule  had  strayed  into  some  chance  pasture,  wh»« 
he  would  be  sure  to  find  it  at  dawn  next  morning. 
After  amusing  ourselves  with  our  ludicrous  adven- 
tures, we  retired  to  rest.  My  wife  found  hersdf 
greatly  fatigued  with  the  jolting  of  the  mule,  and 
this  was  a  sad  presage  of  our  tedious  journey. 

April  30. — Matteo  was  away  before  day-break, 
in  search  of  my  mule ;  he  did  not  return  till  past 
noon,  when  he  brought  back  the  animal  without  a 
single  article  of  his  saddle  trappings,  English 
Uankets,  i&c. ;  every  thing  was  lost,  Matteo  was 
an  arch  rogue,  for  it  turned  out  he  had  been  in  the 
town  of  Mendoza,  where  he  had  seen  Mr.  Burdon, 
who  sent  a  message  (hat  he  would  certainly  join  our 
party  over  the  Cordillera,  and  we  might  expect  him 
at  night.  It  was  necessary  to  dispatch  Matteo  to 
the  town,  in  order  to  purchase  for  me  a  new  saddle 
equipage ;  no  alternative  remained  but  to  aWait  here 
till  next  morning,  when  it  was  promised  we  fihotiW 
start  for  the  Cordillera.  This  was  fortunate,  inas- 
much as  it  respected  my  wife,  who  had  a  gck>d  rest 
from  yesterday's  exertions.  Seeing  how  ill  calculated 
she  was  for  bearing  fatigue,  I  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade her  to  return  to  Mendoza,  but  she  was  deter- 
mined to  run  all  risks  rather  than  be  left  alone  for 
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six  months,  a  stranger  in  such  a  town  as  Mendoza. 
In  the  erening  we  were  joined  by  Mr.  Burdon,  ac- 
companied by  Matteo,  who  brought  me  the  requisite 
saddle  equipage  whidi  cost  me  twenty  dollars.  Mr. 
Burdon  brought  the  strongest  reiterations  of  advice 
from  our  friends  in  Mendozm  to  my  wife,  not  to 
proceed ;  the  subject  was  again  canvassed,  but  i^e 
was  resolute  in  her  determination  to  attempt  the 
passage  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  Cordillera,  so 
that  if  any  disaster  occurred,  on  the  Chile  side,  she 
could  be  removed,  in  the  event  of  her  own  inability 
to  proceed.  About  ten  o'clodc  an  officer  arrived,  who 
had  just  come  from  Chile,  on  his  way  to  Buenos 
Ayres :  he  gave  us  a  very  favourable  account  of  the 
passage,  having  encountered  no  snow  whatever  on 
the  road. 

May  1. — ^We  rose  at  day-break,  in  order  to  arrange 
matters,  for  the  tedious  journey  before  us,  but 
so  much  time  was  lost  in  jH*eparations,  that  we  did 
not  start  till  eight  o'clock :  we  formed  altogether  a 
large  cavalcade ;  my  wife  bore  the  first  part  of  her 
journey  much  better  than  I  could  have  anticipated, 
and  increased  my  hopes  that  she  would  yet  accom- 
plish the  arduous  task  she  had  undertaken.  The 
road  was  very  good  for  about  five  leagues,  such  as  a 
carriage  might  have  travelled  without  difficulty : 
beyond  this  distance  the  road  was  full  of  deep 
holes  and  rising  ground,  covered  with  numerous 
large  and  small  i^ones,  principally  of  black  primi- 
tive lime-stone,  clay  slate,  hornblende  slate,  and 
porphyry.  We  passed  on  the  left  the  round  hill 
called  La  Calera,  from  which  the  town  of  Mendoza 
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is  supplied  with  lime.     We  continued  a  somewhat 
northern  course,  skirting  the  foot  of  a  lofty  motin- 
tain  range,  and  arrived  at  a  low  detached  range  of 
hills,  called  Los  Cerrillos  ;   these  we  left   on  our 
right,  and  verging   more  to  the  westward,   made 
towards  an  opening  in  the  lofty  range  upon  our  left : 
our  road  still  continued  over  the  harren  travesia 
which  produces  nothing  hut  low  thorny  trees,  such 
as  the  chanar,  atamisque,  retortuno,  and  halsamic 
bushes   of  different  varieties,  called  jarillo;  saline 
plants,    called  zume,    vidriera,   &c.,    and    several 
varieties  of  cactus.     My  wife  kept  up  her  spirits 
and  proceeded  with  much  cheerfulness,  although  she 
complained   of    fatigue.      At  the   distance   of  ten 
leagues  from  Mendoza,  we  entered  the  moimtain 
range,  and  two  leagues  farther  were  completely  shut 
in  by  chains  of  hills  of  very  steep  ascent,  covered 
with  low  trees  and  bushes,  among  which  numbers 
of  humming  birds  were  playing.     The  scenery  was 
novel  to  us;  we  were  delighted  at  the  variety  of 
objects  which  struck  our  fancy  ^t  every  step.     We 
had  hitherto  been  exposed  to  a  broiling  sun,  but  as 
we  closed  into  the  narrow  winding  valley,  we  found 
ourselves  enveloped  in  a  thick  mist,  which  wetted 
our  clothes  as  much  as  if  we  had  encountered  a 
shower  of  rain.     As  we  proceeded,  my  wife  grew 
more  and  more  fatigued ;  but  she  kept  up  her  spirits 
until  within  half  a  mile  of  Villa  Vicencio,  when  she 
fainted  upon  her  mule.     We  had  just  arrived  at  a 
small  brook  of  water,  the  first  met  with  all  the  way 
from  Mendoza,  a  distance  of  forty  five  miles,   a 
draught  from  this,   with  a  little  wine  out  of  Mr. 
Burdon's  chifles,  gave  her  some  strength,  and  we 
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walked  our  mules  slowly  till  we  reached  the  huts, 
when  I  laid  her  upon  the  postmaster's  bed :  after 
t^ng  a  little  rest  she  recovered  her  former  spirits^ 
Meanwhile  our  companions  were  preparing  dinner, 
and  we  now  began  to  find  our  canteen  extremely 
SCTviceable  when  it  was  necessary  to  becohie  our 
own  cooks.     A  small  quantity  of  food  and  a  little 
mulled  wine  restored  my  wife,  and  again  led  us  to 
hope  she  would  be  able  to  accomplish  the  journey. 
While  at  dinner  we  were  joined  by  a  British  naval 
officer  just  arrived  from  CSiile,  on  his  way  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  thence  to  Rio  Janeiro,  having  been  pro- 
moted frmn  the  Andromache  frigate,  and  now  about 
to  join  theCommodore  at  the  latter  station.   His  name 
was  Franklin,  he  gave  a  good  account  of  the  state  of 
the  mountain  passes,  and  the  latest  news  from  the  op- 
posite side.     I  put  up  our  travelling  bedstead  for 
my  wife,  and  made  her  as  comfortable  quarters  as 
the  postmaster's  room  admitted.     I  spread  out  my 
saddle  traps,  and  made  a  bed  upon  the  ground  for 
myself;  all  our  companions  slept  in  a  separate  hut, 
which  with  difficulty  could  receive  the  whole  of  them 
"when  stretched  out.     It  was  half  imroofed,  had  no 
door,  and  their  close  stowage  imder  such  drcum- 
stances  only  rendered  them  the  warmer.     My  wife 
■wrent  to  bed  refreshed,  and  satisfied,  now  that  she 
'  had  accomplished  so  well  the  first  day's  journey,  that 
'  she  had  strength  enough  to  go  through  the  fatigue 
of  the   remainder   without   apprehension.     I  could 
not  sleep  for  the  cold,  there  being  no  door  to  our 
room ;  the  wind  blew  in  uncomfortably,  and  though 
I  was  in  my  clothes,  covered  with  blankets,  and  a 
large  great  coat,  I  could  not  make  myself  warm. 
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My  wife  slept  very  soundly  all  night,  but  about 
four  in  ibe  morning  of  Sunday  the  Sid  May,  she  com- 
plained  of  mudi  pain — it  increased,  and  I  went  to 
call  the  doctor ;  I  had  to  stumble  over  and  awake 
four  or  five  of  hin  companions  before  I  could  discover 
faim.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I  could 
rouse  him,  so  soundly  was  he  lost  in  sleep :  when  he 
recovered  his  senses  he  crawled  out  and  followed 
me;  the  air  was  piercingly  cold,  and  when  the 
doctor  came  to  my  wife's  bedside,  his  teeth  chattered, 
and  his  whole  frame  so  shivered  with  cold  that  he 
could  with  difficulty  speak.  He  told  me  there  was 
every  symptom  of  approaching  labour,  and  advised 
Hwt  my  wife  should  remain  quiet  in  the  hope  of  its 
passing  off.  After  day-break,  as  the  symptoms  had 
not  ceased,  and  as  Lieut.  Franklin  was  preparing  to 
start  for  Mendoza,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Colesberry, 
informing  hun  of  our  fears,  and  requesting  hhn  to 
send  out  a  nurse,  and  a  number  of  essential  neces- 
saries for  our  stay  in  this  mis^aUe  place.  I  wrote 
likewise  to  Don  Cruz  Vargas,  begging  he  would  co- 
operate with  Dr.  Colesberry,  and  informed  him  that 
should  our  fears  prove  groundless,  I  was  determined 
to  convey  my  wife  back  to  Mendoza. 

Our  situation  was  critical,  and  exceedingly  em- 
barrassing; we  were  now  forty-five  miles  from  any 
habitable  spot,  and  the  period  had  arrived  when  the 
mountains  are  usually  rendered  impassable  by  the 
snow  which  falls  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  ^>- 
peared  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  return  with 
my  wife  to  Mendoza,  if  she  should  be  in  a  state  to 
undertake  the  journey;  and  this  I  feared  would 
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cause  such  a  delay  as  would  detain  me  on  tlie  east^ 
side  of  the  Cordillera  until  the  mountains  should 
again  become  passable,  which  seldom  happens  tiU 
the  month  of  October  or  November,  a  period  <^  six 
months.  In  this  dilemma  I  resolved  to  send  forward 
the  artizans  I  had  brought  with  me  from  England; 
with  them  I  sent  baggage,  instruments,  and  every 
iMog  not  absolutely  necessary  for  our  accommoda-  | 
tion ;  and  at  half-past  ei^t  o'clock  they  s^  out  with 
the  muleteers.*  This  was  considered  by  us  all  a  very 
unfortunate  drcumstiEmee.  The  men  were  going  to 
a  strange  counlory,  to  remain  without  occupation, 
ignorant  of  the  language,  and  without  the  controul 
so  necessary  under  such  circumstances :  it  appeared 
ateo  probable,  that  I  should  remain  equally  Jimem- 
ployed,  regretting  the  loss  and  dd^^whiiA,_jBil- 
thou^  unavoidable,  ~  wasP not^ess  distressing. 
Tliese  apprehensions  were  increased  by  the  know- 
ledge that  a  ship-load  of  heavy  machinery  wcmM 
arrive  at  Valparaiso,  which  in  my  absence  ooidd 
not  be  landed. 

The  doctor  alone  remained  with  us.  My  wife 
continued  in  ^eat  suffering:  until  about  half-past 
two  in  tbe  aflLoon,  wh  Jshe  was  relieved  ^m 
her  troulde  by  the  premature  birth  xfl  my  first  hoy 
(who  is  now  in  Chile  with  his  mother,  a  friend  and 
companion  to  her  in  her  solitary  retreat  at  Goncon, 
during  my  present  absence  in  England) :  the  littie 

*  Mr*  Burdon  and  my  principal  engineer  remained  till  elev^i 
o'clock^  expeeting  to  know  the  result.  Mr.  Burdon  insisted  very 
kindly  in  leaving  his  pUlow  and  part  of  his  bedding  behind^  in 
hopes  of  its  being  useful. 
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infant,  after  laying  patiently  wrapped  up  above  three 
hours  on  the  postmaster's  bed,  was  now  washed  and 
dressed  by  the  doctor. 

May  3. — The  day  was  very  fine  and  warm  through* 
out ;  my  wife  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  was  re- 
covering better  than  we  had  had  reason  to  antici- 
pate in  her  disastrous  situation.  The  man  who  kept 
these  miserable  huts  was  dignified  with  the  name  of 
postmaster.  The  possession  belongs  to  a  Mendozino, 
who  breeds  cattle  and  horses  upt>n  it ;  the  duty  of 
Antonio  Fonseca,  such  was  the  postmaster's  name, 
was  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  operation  of  strang^ns, 
that  they  did  not  steal  the  cattle,  and  to  collect  horses 
for  travellers,  who  might  choose  to  hire  them,  either 
to  Uspallata  or  Mendoza.  These  huts  are  situated 
near  the  outlet  of  a  glen,  which  opens  into  the  main 
ravine,  up  which  the  usual  road  leads  to  the  Para- 
millo,  on  the  road  to  Uspallata,  and  down  which  the 
road  leads  into  the  plain  of  Mendoza.  It  is  supplied 
by  a  little  brook  of  continually  running  water.  Which 
has  its  rise  at  the  head  of  the  glen, .  in  which  are 
the  hot  springs  elsewhere  described.  The  width  of 
the  bottom  of  the  glen  at  the  huts  is  about  200 
yards;  in  this  bottom  the  brook  runs  in  a  deep 
hollow,  ten  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  ground,  in 
front  of  the  huts;  the  banks  are  sloped  on  each  side, 
so  as  to  afford  an  easy  access  in  crossing  the  brook. 
The  ridge  of  hills  fronting  the  post-house  is  perhaps 
800  feet  above  its  level ;  from  the  siunmit  of  this 
ridge  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of  all  the  travesia  and 
the  plains  of  Mendoza.  I  never  ascended  during  my 
stay  here,  not  being  able  to  leave  my  wife  for  so  long 
a  time,  but  the  doctor  did  several  times,  and  de- 
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scribed  the  view  as  beautiful :  the  cultivated  envi- 
rons of  Mendoza  appeared  like  a  verdant  island  in 
the  midst  of  a  boundless  sea ;  the  travesia  appearing 
from  its  uniform  level,  and  its  barren  aspect,  more 
like  the  ocean  than  land.     The  post-house,  if  it  can 
be  so  called,  consists  of  three  huts,  Fonseca's  room, 
the  kitchen,  and  the  room  where  travellers  sleep. 
Fonseca's  hut  was  constructed  of  loose  fragments  of 
stone,  piled  loosely  over  each  other,  to  form  a  wall : 
it  consisted  originally  of  two  rooms,  twenty-five  feet 
long,  one  leading  into  the  other  ;  but  all  the  cover- 
ing, and  great  part  of  the  roof  itself  of  the  larger 
room  had  disappeared,  leaving  only  one  small  low 
cell  of  less  than  twelve  feet  square.     In  one  comer 
of  this  stood  Fonseca's  bed,  consisting  of  four  short 
forked  stakes  driven  into  the  groimd,  upon  which 
four  horizontal  sticks  were  laid  to  make  a  frame ; 
across  these  was  stretched  a  bullock's  hide,  to  sup- 
port his  bed,  which  consisted  of  about  twenty  gua- 
nacho  and  lion  skins,  and  a  few  saddle-cloths.     A 
table  stood  next  to  it  with  three  common  wine-bot- 
tles containing  aguardiente,    a  crucifix,  and  a  few 
wine  glasses.     On  the  floor  stood  two  petacas,  or 
hide-boxes,  in  which  he  kept  bread  or  other  saleable 
things  for  such  passengers  coming  over  the  Cordillera 
as  stood  in  need  of  provisions.     There  was  only  one 
door-way  opening  into  the  space  that  was  formerly 
the  larger  room.     As  there  was  no  door,  I  hung  up 
a  poncho  as  a  substitute,  and  in  order  to  make  a 
separate  chamber  for  my  wife,  I  divided  the  cell  by 
hanging  up  curtains  from  the  roof  made  from  our 
sheets.     My  own  bed  consisted  of  .my  saddle-clotbs 
Jaid  upon  my  two  portmanteaus. .    The  doctor  made 
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his  bed  upon  tiie  two  petacas  of  Fimseca.  Sudi  was 
ibe  miserable  acconunodatdcm  whidi,  in  our  peculiar 
and  eritiesd  circumstances^  we  were  oUiged  to  put 
up  with. 

The  kitchen  was  a  small  hut,  situated  between  the 
other  two,  walled  in  on  three  sides  with  -fragm^its 
of  stone;  the  open  end  was  in  fitmt,  facing  the 
brook ;  a  log  of  wood,  raised  on  stones  above  tiie 
ground,  was  placed  along  each  side  to  serve  fbrseats. 
The  fire  was  lighted  on  the  groimd,  in  the  middle^ 
with  brushwood.  The  rocmi  in  which  travellers  are 
wont  to  sleep  is  constructed  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
its  roof  is  almost  wholly  gone  to  decay.  Miserable 
as  our  accommodation  was,  it  happened  fortunately 
that  our  disaster  occurred  in  so  favourable  a  place 
of  shelter.  During  the  day  several  .troops  of  mules 
passed-*HSome  bound  to  Chile,  others  to  Mendoza. 
In  the  evening  arrived,  on  their  way  to  Chile,  a 
French  fencing  master,  going  to  join  the  patriot 
army,  and  a  Cordovese  farmer,  from  Calamuchita, 
who,  m  former  tunes,  had  quartered  on  him  several 
of  the  prisoners  belcmging  to  General  Beresford's 
army. 

May  4.— The  whole  of  this  day  was  foggy, 
very  rainy,  and  excessively  cold.  My  wife  was  re- 
covering her  strength  rapidly.  About  noon  we  were 
visited  by  a  swaggering  fellow,  on  his  way  from 
Chile  to  Mendoza ;  he  was  named  Martinez,  and  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Ist  Cazadores  de  los  Andes :  he 
had  his  wife  with  him.  He  very  soon  disgusted  me 
with  his  recitals ;  for,  by  his  own  account,  it  ap- 
peared he  was  the  Spanish  miscreant,  serjeant  of 
the  troops  bound  from  Spain  to  Peru,  in  the  trans- 
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port  called  La  Trinidad,  who,  lissisted  hj  another 
desperate  character,  listened  down  the  hatohways, 
and  murdered  all  the  officers  as  thejr  came  on  deck. 
He  seemed  to  feel  pride  in  recounting  his  barbarity, 
boasting  of  having  murdered,  with  his  own  hands^ 
thirteen  officers.  There  were  on  board  320  soldiers^ 
and  100  sailors,  who  joined  him  in  the  mutiny :  they 
carried  the  vessel  to  Buenos  Ajrres,  where  they 
were  all  hailed  as  patriots,  and  distributed  through 
the  patriot  ranks,  the  greater  part  being  made  su- 
baltern officers ;  Martinez  was  at  once  made  a  lieu- 
tenant, in  recompence  of  his  bloody  misdeeds.  He 
had  left  one  wife^  he  said,  in  Buenos  Ayres:  his 
present  frail  companion  he  had  picked  up  in  Chile. 

May  5.— The  weather,  to  our  disappointment, 
grew  worse ;  it  was  now  a  serious  temporal,  or  snow 
storm ;  a  great  deal  of  sleet  fell  in  the  morning,  mised 
with  rain ;  but  by  three  o'clock  it  snowed  so  heavily, 
that  before  sun-set,  the  snow  on  the  ground  was  above 
two  inches  in  thickness.  I  was  greatly  disappointed 
at  not  having  heard  either  from  Dr.  Colesberry,  or 
Don  Vargas,  in  reply  to  my  very  urgent  request. 
I  therefore  dispatched  Fonseca's  peon  to  Mendo2$a, 
with  a  letter  to  Dr.  Colesberry,  begging  him  to  send 
a  female  assistant  without  delay,  together  with  a 
supply  of  bread  and  meat,  of  which  we  were  defi- 
cient, with  some  arrow  root,  and  several  other  ^sen- 
tial  articles.  I  wrote  also  to  Don  Cruz  Vargas  to 
the  same  effect.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
the  weather,  the  doctor  and  I  were  obliged  to  do  the 
office  of  washerwomen.  We  repaired  to  the  brook 
with  a  few  things  for  present  use ;  these  were  dried 
over  the  smoky  fire  in  the  kitchen ;  the  water  <rf 
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the  brook  was  at  this  time  at  the  freezing  point ;  and 
the  mountains  in  every  direction  were  completely 
covered  with  snow.  In  the  evening  we  were  visited 
by  a  patriot  officer,  on  his  way  to  Chile,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Torres,  a  very  intelligent  and  agreeable 
Creole,  who  spoke  both  English  and  French  pretty 
fluently :  he  had  been  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America;  he  greatly  amused  us  with  his  cheerful 
and  intelligent  conversation  in  such  a  solitude,  and 
was  particularly  welcome.  He  described  the  gau- 
chos  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  guasos  of  Chile  as 
making  the  best  and  hardiest  soldiers  in  the  world : 
for  campaigning  and  actual  service  no  troops  could 
equal  them ;  no  others,  he  said,  could  endure  the 
fatigue  and  bear  the  privations  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  from  their  birth:  they  were  brave 
and  easily  disciplined,  and  when  led  by  able  and  cou- 
rageous officers,  no  Europeans  could  withstand 
them.  The  great  difficulty  in  forming  patriot 
troops  was  the  finding  competent  officers.  These 
soldiers  were  beings  who  cared  little  for  money,  and, 
not  much  for  the  quality  of  their  food,  the  want 
of  which  was  not  felt  as  a  hardship,  provided  they 
had  but  a  supply  of  the  Paraguay  tea,  aild  a  few 
segars:  furnished  with  these  they  would  endure 
cheerfully  all  other  privations :  they  were  hardy  be- 
yond comparison ;  cavalry  soldiers  had  their  saddles 
always  for  beds ;  but  infantry  soldiers,  who  could 
have  none  in  campaign,  could  as  cheerfully  sleep  in 
the  other  air  upon  the  bare  ground,  with  a  hid.e  be- 
neath them,  and  a  poncho  over  them :  they  never 
cared  for  bread,  which  they  seldom  touched ;  a  little 
beef,  half  raw,  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
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of  Bppeti^ ;  no  nicety  was  requisite  in  cool 
every  tbing  edible  was  alike  to  tbem.  He  had 
served  with  the  British  army  in  Spain,  and  he  de- 
scribed our  hardiest  veterans,  at  the  time  of  their 
greatest  privation,  as  pampered,  when  compared  with 
the  soldiers  of  South  America, 

Colonel  Torres  insisted  upon  leaving  a  portion  of 
bread  and  beef  with  us,  which  we  were  glad  to  accept, 
having  exhausted  our  stock  of  provisions.  In  the 
night  there  occurred  a  heavy  storm  of  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  hail.  We  had  discovered,  when  it  rained 
during  the  {previous  morning,  that  our  roof  was  far 
from  water-tight,  but  in  the  night  the  rain  poured 
in  upon  us  in  torrents :  it  fell  upon  my  wife  as  she 
lay  on  her  mattrass  with  the  infant,  notwithstanding 
she  was  placed  in  the  driest  part  of  the  romn.  This 
was  exceedingly  distressing,  and  in  our  anguish  we 
attempted  all  that  our  means  afforded  to  turn  off  the 
falling  rain  from  the  bed.  Assisted  by  the  post- 
master, who  arose  from  his  miserable  birth,  and  gave 
some  of  the  skins  which  formed  his  bed,  the  dod»r 
and  I  made  a  sort  of  pent  over  the  bedstead  with 
them ;  and  thus  in  great  measure  prevented  the  wet 
from  falling  on  the  bed.  Our  condition  was  how^- 
cjver  very  wretched. 

May  6. — The  morning  was  very  foggy,  and  ex- 
tremely cold ;  the  mountains  were  all  covered  with 
snow,  which  had  also  fallen  on  the  narrow  spot  of 
ground  before  us,  to  the  depth  c^  four  inches  ;  the 
walls  of  the^  huts  were  glazed  with  a  frozen  coating. 
Shut  in,  as  we  were  by  the  mountains,  the  whole 
presented  to  us  a  most  uncomfortiEible  and  dreary  ap* 
pearance.      Having  sent  forward'  my  instruments, 

VOL.  i^  N 
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I  oould  not  ascertain  the  degree  of  ooM,  but  I  nev4s\ 
remember  to  have  experieueed  more  severe  eeld.* 
About  noon  the  atmosphere  b^an  to  clear,  and  Ia, 
the  afta*noon  the  sky  was  completely  freed  £ro»i 
clouds:  the  doctor  and  I  performed  a  more  exten- 
sive washing  of  clothes  in  the  brook,  whidi  were 
soon  dried  when  the  afternoon's  sun  app^aried;  Not- 
withstanding the  discomfort  and  inconvenience  to 
which  we.  were  subjected,  my  wife's  fortitude  n^er 
forsook  her — she  was  cheerftil,  and  was  fast  recover*- 
ktg:  she  had  indeed  Trained  so  much  strength, 
that  she  sat  up  several  hours :  her  appetite  was 
good,  but  to  my  mortifioaticm  tibiere  was  nothing  but 
mouldy  bread,  at  least  a  month  old ;  dried  tongue, 
hung  beef,  and  tea  without  milk ;  this  was  all  we 
could  give  her.  We  were  gratified  on  hearing  Fon* 
seca  announce  the  approach  of  the  peon  from  Men- 
doza,  but  judge  of  our  mortification  on  finding  he 
had  returned  without  provisions.  Don  Cruz  Vargas 
was  ab^nt  at  his  farm  at  Luxan,  fifteen  miles  to  the 
southward  of  Mendoza,  and  because  the  stupid  la^s- 
senger  did  net  find  Doctor  Colesb^iry  at  home  when 
he  called,  he  came  back  with  my  letter  in  his 
hand,  without  leaving  even  a  message.  I  would  in- 
stantly have  set  off  to  Mendoza,  but  it  was  impos*- 
sible  for  me  to  leave  my  wife;  she  could  not  have 
done  without  m^  constantly  at  her  side.  No  alter- 
native r^nain^  but  to  endure  the  mortification,  and 
to  send  back  the  messeng^  at  the  dawn  of  next 
day. 

May  7. — Rising  early  in  the  morning,  I  dispcMxbad 
the  peon  a  second  time  to  Doctor  Colesberry^  stiroi^y 
cautioc^Qg  him  not  to  return  without  a  female, 
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1216  n^ceBncier  we  atooi)  i^  greatly  in  need  of.  ?  The 
postnmdt^  set'  out  on  hozveiiacir  with  his  huBso  and 
his  balls  in  hopes  of  finding  a  calf  or  a  guanaoo,  to 
snp^y  us  with  some  fresh  meat<  He  went  attended 
bjr  his  two  dogs.  My  wi£e  was  very  much  ind&i- 
ppsed  this  morning;  she  continued  to  grow  worse» 
and  to  exhibit  evident  signs  of  fever :  to  add  to  onr 
niisfortune  the^  sacking  of  her  bedst^id  tooke ;  hav- 
ing'got  damp  oa  board  ship,  it  had  become  rotten: 
she  was  removed  upon  Ponseca's  bed  white  we  sewed 
vq^  the  sadring  as  well  as  we  could  with  some  conb- 
mon  sewing  thread,  the  only  material  at  our  com- 
mand«  She  was  then  removed  to  her  bed,  which 
again  hieke  down.  The  invalid  was  once  more 
removed  to  the  postmaster's  bed;  while  we  con- 
trived to  repair  hers  with  a  saddle-doth. 

The  day  was  extremely  fine;  the  sun  shone 
brightly,  but  t^e  air  continued  excessivdy  ccM;  the 
thaw  was*  constant,  though  the  snow  disappeared 
very  slowly.  In  the  afternoon  the  postmaster  re^ 
turned  with  along  face,  not  ha ving been  abte  to  catch 
^an  animal  of  any  sort.  During  the  nighty  the  feVer 
of  our  invalid  increased ;  ^ie  became  restless  and 
unable  to  sleep :  that  which  threatened  a  still  worse 
eakunity  was  the  gradual  disappearance  of  her  milk, 
in  which  case  no  substitute  couM  have  been  foimd 
for  the  infant  To  add  to  our  alarm,  we  could  not 
preserve  a  light ;  our  store  a£  caxtdles  in  the  dantecai 
was  exhausted :  I  macte  a  lamp  from  all  the  grease 
I  could  cdlect,  and  placed  it  in  the  shell  of  a  cala* 
bash^  with  a  pict^  of  cotton ;  but  this  firequratly 
choked  up,  as  the  tallow  became  frosmi  ftom  the 
extreme  cold  of  the  night  air,  •  and  it  went  out.     Ita 
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order  to  keep  the  feeble  light  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  eyes  of  the  invalid,  I.  stuck  the  shell  on  a 
projecting  stone  in  the  wall,  but  the  wind  blowing 
through  the  chinks  constantly  put  out  our  delicate 
lamp.  These  were  but  a  few  of  the  annoyances  we 
had  to  encounter  in  this  period  of  diflSciilty    and 

danger. 

May  8. — The  rainy  weather  returned,  and  the 
snow  fell  abundantly  upon  the  surrounding  hills- 
During  the  day  there  was  an  interval  of  fine  weather, 
but  towards  night  the  rain  and  snow  returned  with 
more  fury  than  ever.  Nothing  could  well  exceed 
our  miserable  situation  at  this  period. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  several  persons 
who  had  passed :  through  Villa  Vicencio,  and  knew 
how  we  were  circumstanced,  would,  one  after  ano- 
ther, have  related  those  circumstances  at  Men- 
dojsa, '  and  that  persons  would  have  been  found 
willing  enough  to  come  to  our  assistance,  without 
waiting  to  be  requested,  and  this  most  assuredly 
would  halve  been  the  case  in  any  part  of  Europe ; 
but  in  these  parts  of  South  America  no  one  ever 
puts  himself  or  herself  out  of  the  way  merely  to  do 
a  service  to  another ;  and  here  we  might  have  re- 
mdned  arid  perished  before  any  of  the  good  people 
of  Mendoza  would  voluntarily  have  come"  to  our 
assistance,  even  if  they  had  known  thj^t  that  assist- 
ance alone  would  have  saved  us. 

Our  patient  wais  not  worse,  though  she  had  na 
relief  from  the  fever :  I  was  not  then  aware  of  the 
nature  of  her  disorder ;  it  seems  to  have  been  'Ae 
puerperal  fever,  from  which  nine  out  of  ten  of  those 
attacked .  with  it  even  in  Englmld  fall  a 
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It  was  with  difficulty  that  sufficient  support  could 
be  given  to  the  infant»  and  I  looked  with  e^reme 
anxiety  for  the  return  of  the  peon  from  Mendo^a. 

May  9. — ^The  day  was  fine,  but  the  hills  and  ob- 
jects around  presented  a  very  winterly  appearance ; 
our  patient  was  considerably  better  this  morning. 
About  noon  rain  again  began  to  fall,  and  the  air 
became  much  colder.     In  the  evening  the  peon  ar- 
rive, bringing  a  woman  and  her  husband,  together 
with  the  necessaries  of  which  we  so  greatly  stood 
in  need.     Our  friends  had  made  a  mistake  in  sending 
a  wet-nurse.     Dr.  Colesberry  made  every  exertion 
to  procure  one,  which,  under  the  antipathy  which  the 
Mendozine  women  have  to  hire  themselves  for  any 
sort  of  employment,  much  less  to  come  forty-five 
miles  into  the  mountains  to  a  stranger,  was  effected 
with  great  difficulty:   Gfeneral  San   Martin,  it  ap- 
pears, interested  himself  on  this  occasion,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  the  woman  to  go ;  and  but  for  this  she 
would  not  have  come  at  all.     By  a  wet-nurse  we 
must  not  imagine  a  fiiie  healthy  young  wom^,  neat 
and  cleanly,  and  willing  to  offer  her  services,  but  a 
diriy-looking  woman,  with  her  head  and  part  of  her 
face  muffled  up  in  a  woollen  rebosa  (or  shawl),  whose 
only  care  on  her  arrival  was  to  sit  by  the  kitchen- 
fire  to  sip  a  mate.     On  the  sight  of  the  nurse,  my 
wife  resolved  not  to  let  her  suckle  the  child.     I  in- 
sisted upon  it  for  her  sake,  and  with  difficulty  could 
procure  the  infant  to  giye  it  to  the  nurse ;  the  agi- 
tation  of  our  invalid  increased  the  fever. 

May  10  and  11.— The  invalid  improved  very 
slowly.  The  woman  was  of  no  use  whatever  but  to 
suckle  the  child;  both  she  and  her  husband  were 
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proud,  dirty,  and  lazy,  unwilling  to  assist  in  any 
thing  whatever ;  had  not  my  wife's  illness  r^idered 
the  woman  useful  to  support  the  infant,  we  should 
have  done  much  better  without  her. 

May  12. — The  weather  still  continued  very  foggy 
and  cold ;  in  the  afternoon  we  had  violent  squalls  of 
wind  from  the  south,  which  brought  a  hot  biiming 
air.  This  place  must  be  very  unhealthy  for  con- 
stant residence,  on  accoimt  of  the  sudden  dianges 
from  extreme  cold  to  heat,  and  from  heat  to  cold. 

May  13. — I  had  written  to  Dr.  Colesberry  to  hire 
and  send  out  ten  peons  from  Mendoza  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  back  my  wife  to  that  place ;  and 
difficult  and  dangerous  as  this  mode  necessarily  was, 
of  conveying  a  person  in  her  state  with  the  child 
forty-five  miles  over  a  bad  and  rugged  road,  still  it 
was  the  only  possible  way  of  getting  her  there.  Dr. 
Colesberry  hired  that  number  at  the  rate  of  two 
dollars,  or  eight  shillings  each  man  per  day«  This 
was  a  most  exorbitant  charge,  since  not  one  of  these 
men,  even  when  he  could  obtain  employment  in 
Mendoza,  would  have  been  paid  more  than  half  a 
dollar  or  two  shillings  a  day.  But  even  this  high 
pay  was  insufficient  to  induce  them  to  perform  the 
labour  they  had  undertaken ;  for  such  is  the  anti-* 
pathy  of  these  people,  sudi  their  notions  of  the  hard- 
ships and  degradattioja  of  walking  on  foot,  that  only 
six  of  tihe  ten  arrived  at  Villa  Vicencio,  for  notwith- 
standing they  set  out  on  horseback,  the  dread  of 
having  to  return  on  foot  was  such  that  four  of  the^R, 
after  having  rodie  about  half-way,  r^umed  home 
^^ain ;  the  others  arrived  this  afternoon. 

To  have  sent  for  fresh  hands  would  have  eaused 
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a  longer  detention  than  we  were  willing  to  endure, 
and  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  more  forward  as 
soon  as  possible. 

May  14. — By  the  peons  \dio  arrived  yesterday  we 
received  from  Mendoza  a  quarter  of  beef  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  numerous  retinue  :  it  was  hung 
up  to  the  ridge  tree  of  the  roof  in  die  hoVel  outside 
our  room.  A  Ouanaco  hunter  proceeding  into  the 
Cordillera  with  a  kennel  of  hungry  hoimds,  put  up  in 
a  restingrplace  in  the  hills  at  no  great  distance  from 
us.  The  dogs  during  the  night  made  a  strolling 
visit  to  our  neighbourhood,  when,  to  our  misfortune, 
they  discovered  our  beef,  and  totally  devoured  it: 
our  mortification  c^  hardly  be  described ;  we  had 
fortunately  a  small  piece  left .  of  the  stock  brought 
with  the  nurse,  it  was  a  piece  of  shin,  and  had  been 
stowed  in  a  safer  place ;  the  utmost  economy  Was 
therefore  requisite,  having  so  many  persons  to  main- 
tain.  The  peons  employed  themselves  during  the 
day  m  cutting  sticks  and  making  a  litter  for  our  in- 
valid. I  packed  up  all  our  luggage,  and  prepared 
every  thing  for  an  early  departure  on  the  following 
mcH-ning. 

May  15. — I  rose  at  half-past  two,  to  call  up  the 
peons,  intending  they  should  start  at  break  of  day, 
so  as  to  reach  Mendoza  that  night  if  possible.  I 
Sent  away  the  men  by  three  o'clock  to  collect  and 
bring  up  the  horses  and  mules  which  were  grazing 
in  the  hills.  By  four  o'clock  my  wife  had  dressed 
herself,  had  breakfasted,  and  had  been  removed  to 
the  litter  intended  for  her  conveyance,  in  the  mo- 
mentary expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the  peons,  but 
they  did  not  appear,  and  at  half  past  six  I  sent  the 
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postmaster  in  search  of  thmi ;  he  broaght  tiiCTd  bade 
at  half  past  seven^  making  maiqr  excuses  about  ibe 
difficulty  of  finding  the  horses.  They  now  took  their 
breakfast^  and  I  observed  among  them  much  sul- 
lenness  of  nianner,  and  badovardness  in  moving.  The 
horses  being  all  saddled  and  the  ba^age  loaded  by 
half  past  eight,  the  peons  came  in  a  body  and  reused 
to  proceed  to  Mendoza  with  the  Utter  unless  two 
more  hands  were  first  obtained,  and  they  had  an  ad- 
ditional grant  of  ten  dollars  (forty  shillings  each). 
Irritated  by  their  conduct  I  dismissed  them  all,  and 
the  doctor  and  I  started  alone,  carrying  the  litttf  in 
our  hands  by  means  of  poles,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  that  in  which  a  sedan  chair  is  carried.  It  now 
only  wanted  twenty  minutes  to  t«tt  o'clock.  We 
had  not  proceeded  200  yards  when  two  of  the  peons 
«  followed  us,  ofiering  to  accede  to  the  terms^  raigi- 
nally  agreed  upon.  We  carried  the  litter,  howeverj 
for  about  a  mile  over  the  rugged  stony  path^  when 
we  resigned  our  load  to  the  two  peons.  Fonseca 
and  his  peon  followed  with  the  luggage,  togeHi&c 
with  the  woman  and  her  husband  on  horseback,  and 
we  trudged  along  under  the  heat  of  a  burning  sun 
and  a  sultry  atmosphere.  Having  proceeded  anotiii^ 
mile  three  ol^er  peons  came  to  offer  their  services, 
and  I  was  glad  enough  to  avail  myself  of  their  as- 
sistance. The  sixth  peon  never  appeared^  but  rode 
off  silently  and  alone  to  Mendoza.  It  was  found  a 
hard  task  to  bear  the  litter  between  two  persons, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  four  should  carry  the  load 
upon  their  shoulders.  By  one  o'dock  we  had  quitted 
the  narrow  part  of  the  valley,  and  the  extensive 
desert  plalp  was  now  in  view-before  us ;  our  descend 
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had  heeai  pretty  mpid,  and  our  pregress  mudi  iatrtar 
than  w6  could  afterwards  oontrive  to  keep  up.  We 
rested  here  to  partake  oi  a  hasty  meal ;  a  fire  was 
lighted — our  little  store  of  beef  was  spitted  upon  the 
postmaster's  sword,  the  point  of  which  was  stuck 
into  the  ground  in  a  slanting  direction,  so  as  to  keep 
the  meat  at  a  pr<^)er  distance  from  the  embers :  being 
roasted  it  was  equally  divided  among  all ;  its  scati- 
tiness  rendered  it  aicceptable,  notwithstanding  it  was 
hard  and  sinewy.  I  made  some  rice  broth  for  my 
wife,  who  bore  her  jowrney  with  fartitade  and  pa. 
tience.  In  order  to  relieye  the  peons,  the  doctor  and 
I  took  our  turns  with  them  in  carrying  the  litter; 
the  husband  of  the  woman  made  one  attempt  in  the 
course  of  the  day  to  assist  us,  but  he  so  much  dis- 
liked the  task  that  he  gave  it  up  in '  five  minutes, 
and  never  again  offered  his  services.  F<mseca 
occasionally  renda*ed  his  assistance,  and  often  re- 
lieved us  of  our  fatigue.  We  continued  to  trudge 
over  this  sandy  barren  plain,  under  a  burning  sun, 
and  a  stony  and  fatiguing  road,  four  persons  re- 
lieving the  others  in  succession  every  half  league. 
We  thus  continued  our  toilsome  and  wearii^me 
journey,  tiU  it  became  so  dark  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  proceed  on  the  broken  road ;  it  was  therefore^ 
determined  we  should  test  till  the  moon  rose,  by 
whose  light  we  might  proceed  in  safety:  we  had 
not  yet  moved  over  two  thitds  of  our  distance.  A- 
fii^  was  therefore  lighted  dose  to  the  litter,  and  we 
seated  ourselves  around  it  to  rest  cmr  wearied 
limbs.  The  dew  feU  so  heavily  that  the  sheet  vrhidhi: 
formed  the  curtain  or  covering  of  the  litter  was 
wetted  as  if  it  had  been  dipped  in  wat^.     I  lighted 
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another  fi»  <m  the  opposite  side  of  the  litter,  keeping 
up  a  constant  blaze  iii  both  heaps.  I  made  some 
tea  witb  the  water  we  had  brought  from  Villa  Vi- 
cenicio,  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  between  this 
jfi9ce  and  Mendoza,  a  distance  of  forty-five  miles,  not 
the  least  drop  is  to  be  met  with.  Our  peons  todk 
their  matte,  and  each  laid  down  to  sleep  till  the 
moon  rcMse,  whidh  happened  at  eleven  o'clock,  when 
I  made  all  get  up,  and  we  proceeded  on  our  journey. 
We  trudged  onward  with  our  load,  taking  our  charge 
in  succession.  We  travelled  all  night :  abouit  four 
o'clock  in  the  vioming  I  became  quite  exhausted; 
both  my  shoulders  were  so  tender,  and  the  skin 
rubbed  off  by  the  we^ht  and  friction  of  the  shafts  of 
the  load,  that  I  was  forced  to  give  in :  however 
anxious  to  do  my  utmost,  my  strength  would  no 
longer  ajlow  me  to  perform  my  share  of  the  labour, 
and  when  it  came  to  my  turn,  I  sunk  under  my 
load ;  the  doctor,  however,  continued  to  render  his 
assistance  to  the  last;  his  frame  was  stronger, 
and  he  was  better  adapted  to  sustain  fatigue  than 
I  was. 

About  half  past  four  we  fancied  we  could  hear  the 
barking  of  dogs,  a  conviction  that  struck  new  joy^. 
and  infused  fresh  vigour  into  us  all.  Ai^  we  advanced 
we  distinctly  heard  the  crowing  of  cocks^  announcing 
the  approach  of  dawn,  and  this  confirmed  our  joyous 
iWticipations.  As  the  approach  of  day  cast  a  faint 
gleam  of  light  upon  the  horizon,  we  could  perceive 
the  reality  of  those  shadows  which  our  fancies  had 
-j^^ttuned^  the  feeble  light  of  the  moon.  At  length 
we  distinguished  the  trees  and  church  steeples  of 
Mendpza :  the  gradual  dcr^elopement  of  these  hopes. 
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exdted  tile  most  pleasant^  ahd  agreeable  seiisatioDS  I 
ever  remember  to  Hkve  experieaced.  We  trudged 
on  with  Hght  hearts  till  we  reached  the  howe  of 
the  relative  of  Bera,  our  Arriero,  when  we  stopped 
cm  oiir  departure  from  Mendi^a:  here  we  rested 
awhile,  took  a  matte,  and  again  set  off  at  seven 
o'clodk,  proceeding  half  a  league  through  the  sub- 
urbs till  we  reached  the  house  of  a  man  calted  Za^ 
pata,  a  friend  of  Fonseca's :  here  we  Wjsre  received 
kindly,  and  partook  of  a  hearty  breakfastt,  with 
which  we  found  oursdves  greatly  refreshed.  Our 
invalid  was  not  at  all  indii^osed  by  the  journey, 
whidi  was  performed  in  twenty.two  hours. 

Here  I  discharged  the  peons,  and  as  I  considered 
myself  under  great  obligations  to  the  postmaster^ 
Fonseca,  I  pres^ted  him  with  my  silver  watdh. 

Our  extraordinary  procession  excited  no  particular 
sensation  among  the  people  as  we  passed  through 
the  suburbs  of  Mendoza;  no  one  offered  iss  any 
assistance ;  none  showed  any  curiosity,  not  even  so 
much  as  to  induce  any  of  them  even  to  look  at  usw 
Leaving  the  doctor  to  refresh  himself  by  a  ^ound 
repose,  I  s^  off  into  the  town  of  Mendoza  to  make 
arrangem^its  and  procure  a  suitable  residence  for 
my  wife.  I  reached  the  house  of  Don  Cruz  Vargas 
by  one  o'doek,  whom  I  found  at  dinner.  After  par* 
taking  of  his  hospitable  fare,  he  and  his  wife  insisted 
upon  my  l»ringing  my  wife  to  his  house  until  proper 
accommodation  could  be  provided  for  her  in  another 
place. 

Cruz  Vargas  and  I  setoff  to  the  Govemoifs,  and 
in  our  way  Jealled  at  the  post-(^Bice,  where  1^  had 
^ome  business  to  trmsa^i  here^I  seated  myself  in 
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an  arm  chair,  with  a  high  hack  to  it,  a  luxury  whkh 
I  had  not  enjoyed  for  a  long  time ;  worn  out  widi 
fatigue  and  want  of  rest  I  instantly  fell  into  a  pro^ 
found  sleep,  in  which  I  remained  till  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,,  when  I  was  awoke  by  my  fiiend  who 
was  about  to  lock  up  his  office. 

It  was  now  too  late  to  do  any  business,  and  was 
dark  before  I  could  reach  the  house  of  Vargas.  My 
horse  had  strayed  into  his  vineyard,  and  much  time 
was  lost  in  seeking  it^so  that  I  did  not  arrive  at  the 
house  of  Zapata  till  near  ten  o'clock. 

May  17. — This  morning  I  walked  into  Mendoza, 
where  I  met  Alviire^  who  offered  me  all  the  assist- 
ance in  his  power.  We  called  on  the  Governor,  who 
conceded  me  the  requisite  passport  for  my  journey, 
as  my  former  passport  had  been  given  to  the  men 
who  h^  proceeded  on  to  Chile.  After  calling  on 
several  friends,  and  transacting  other  business,  we 
returned,  to  the  house  of  Don  Cruz  Vargas,  who, 
with  his  wife^  agam  pressed  me  to  remove  the  in- 
valid  to  his  house.  I  waited  all  the  day  for  the 
calisa,  which  was  offered  to  convey  her.  Night 
came,  when  the  Dona  Rita  told  me  she  should  have 
the  pleasure  of  going  herself  to  fetch  her  the  next 
morning.  While  in  the  town  I  met  with  an.  Arriero, 
who  agreed  to  provide  us  with  the  necessary  mules, 
and  to.  conduct  the  doctor,  myself,  and  our  ba^age, 
to  Santiago  de  Chile  for  thirty-six  dollars,  that  is, 
twelve  dollars  for  each  mule :  as  the  season  was  far 
advanced,  and  much  snow  had  fallen,  this  was  ooxl^ 
sideried  a  very  reasonable  charge. 

May  18. — ^I  again  walked  into  Mendoza,  and  re^ 
paired  to  the  house  of  Vargas;  but  seeing  nothing 
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of  the  promised  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  Dona 
Rita,'  I  b^ged  I  might  go  and  bring  my  wife  to  the 
house  at  once.  The  calisa  was  then  brought  out, 
and  I  went  in  it  to  the  house  of  Zapata,  where  my 
wife  was  lodged.  I  returned' with  her,  accompanied 
by  the  doctor,  to  the  house  of  Don  Cruz  Vargas, 
where  we  arrived  in  the  evening.  In  the  meanwhile 
Alvarez  and  Don  Pedro  Vai^as,  a  brother  of  our 
friend,  busied  themselves  in  fitting  up  a  bedstead, 
and  preparing  a  room  for  my  wife's  reception.  Don 
Cruz  Varg^  was  pressing  in  his  offers  of  assistance, 
and  insisted  upon  my  leaving  my  wife  under '  the 
care  of  the  Dona  Rita,  dm*ing  her  stay  in  Mendoza, 
a  proposition  which  I  could  by  no  means  consent  to : 
I  did  not  then  so  well  understand  the  Spanish  cha* 
racter.  of  dissimulation  and  ostentation.  I  was  ex- 
tremely backward  in  accepting  these  offers,  but  they 
were  pressed  with  such  apparent  sincerity  and 
earnestness  that  I  fancied  I  could  not  refuse  them 
without  wounding  their  feelings  :  their  Urgent  dvili- 
ties  were,  however,  intended  only  as  offei*s  of  polite- 
n^s  which  it  was  not  expected  we  should  accept. 
We  discovered  long  afterwards  firoin  Alvarez  that 
the  Dona  Rita  was  highly  enraged  at  her  husband 
for  his  civilities  to  us :  he  had  been  overruled  at 
length  by  his  wife,  and  had  I  brought  in  the  invalid 
without  :&tst  going  for  the  ealisa,  we  should  have 
found  the  door  shut  agaiUsr  us,  notwithstanding 
their  repeated  solicitations,  which  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  refuse;  Don  Pedro  Vargas  and  Alvwez 
lu^v^ver  insisted  upon  the  Dq&fi  Rita  receiving  x»y 
especially  as  tl^ey  had  so  urgcnatiy  forced  the  invita- 
tion upon  us,  but  this  was  unknown  to  us.    We 
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were  rdeeiyed  with.-  appnre&t  Idniiiess  b]^  the  Do&a 
Rita  ^and  .Don^  GnmiVai^asv  and  took  poss^ioii  of 
ihe  Tbom'  allotted :  we  thougbt  nodnng  of  this 
ahsoEioe  of  ebmfortB  from  whidh  we  had  been  loi^ 
estranged;  a  bedsteml  was  put  up,  but  no laatirasB 
was  offered' — a  hide  only  was  laid  on  it,.upon^WhiA 
our  own  small  matrass  was  stretched  for  my  wife, 
while  I  cbiitented  myself  by  lyeing  upon  the  bare 
hide  on  the  floor  ;  tiie  doctor  found  an  old  sopha  foi- 
his  bed,  and' we  all  i^pt  ^soundly. 

May  19^ — This  mornii^  I  visited,  in  company 
with  Don  Cruz  Vargas  arid  Alvarez  soine  of  the 
principal  housed  in  Mendoza,  in  search  oi  a  family 
with  whom  I  might*  lodge  my  wife  during  my  loi^ 
expected  abserice :  this  was  evidently  the  better 
course,  ignorant  as  we  were  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  country,  and  incompetent  as  ^e 
would  have  been  to  have  managed  a  house  alone.  I 
was  not  aware  of  the  eimimstandes  which  theii 
operated  against  the  rw^tion  into  their  c&cIchs,  of  a 
female  and  a  fi^reigner  placed'  among  ihem,  ui^er 
drcumstaniceii  Hist  we  should  h£»re  expected  would 
have  called  forth  Uieir  sympathy,  and  have  excited 
a  degree  of  emulation  as  to  who  should-  have  been 
most  forward  in  r^dering  her  the  benefit  of  their 
assistance  and  kindness.  These  causes  will  appear  in 
tlie  sequel :  it  happened,  however,  most  fortunately, 
that  I  found  in  tihie  Canada,  within  three  doors  ^  the 
Dona  Rita,  an  asylum :  this  was  at  the  suggestion 
of  Alvarez,  after  our  return  from  the  town,  on 
wMdi  occasion  both  Vargas  and  he  seemed  •  com«- 
pletely  enraged  against  their  countrywomen  fer  re- 
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fitring  to  TBDeive  My  wife.  It  was  ^  agrted;  tUetefbre, 
that  in  tiie  evening,  I  should  jdace  her  in  Ijie  house 
alluded  to,  belongiilg  to- a  wido\^  named  Elcdbdi'on, 
who  had  been  once  in  afflu^it  dreiimstances ;  <he 

family  was  verjr  respectable,  and  allied  to  one  of  Hie 

' 

ifst  houses  in  Chile :  her  huirt>and  had  been  in  the 
army,  and  died  some  years  ago,  leaving  her  a  young 
widow,  with  hca:'  present  family,  who  had  now  all 
grown  up:  it  consisted  of  three  daughters  autd  a 
son ;  another  son,  who  waar  in  the  army,  had  been 
killed  in  tiie  action  of  Majrpo.  The  house  was  small^ 
but  it  had  a .  vineyard  of  some  extent  attached  to  it; 
on  the  produce  of  which,  and  upcm  their  industry, 
they  supported  themselves  genteelly,  but  being  in  re^ 
dueed  circumstences,  and  without  the  proper  num- 
ber of  slaves  to  make  her  respectable,  she  wM 
n^lected  by  the  prindpal  families  with  whom  she 
had  be^i  intimate  under  a  bettar  fortune.  The 
principal  oecupation  of  the  girls  was  the  manufacture 
of  military  i»ashes  and  flags  for  the  army  tiien  under 
equipment;  in  this  occupation  they  greatly  ex- 
celled, the  mother  being  an  admirable  dyer,  pre- 
paring her  durable  and  brilliant  colours,  prkicipftlly 
ftom  indigenorus  jdants  and  flowers.  They  were 
v^ry  amiable  and  well-disposed  girls;  and  during 
the  six  months  that  my  wife  remained  among  them, 
she  noticed  nothing  that  was  improper ;  their  con- 
versation, at  first  lax,  after  the  fashion  of  the  country, 
was  instantly  curbed  as  soon  as  it  was  stated  by  their 
visitor  to  be  improper;  they  disjdayed  every  anxiety 
to  conform  themselves  to  European  habits  of  dlean- 
Imess,  which  was  in  great  measure  introduced  among 
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them  ;  they  seemed  gratefiil  for  the  instruction  my 
wife  gave  them  in  many  useful  matters,  and  both 
mother  and  daughters  vied  with  each,  other  -who 
could  display  towards  her  the  most  attention.  It 
was  fortunate  that  she  was  placed  in  so  comfortable 
a  situation,  which,  from  its  complete  retirement,  was 
well  adapted  to  her  wishes.  During  her  stay  there, 
she  was  visited  by  none,  nor  did  she  call  upon  any 
of  the  leading  families  in  the  town ;  the  reasons  for 
this  wiU  in  great  measure  appear  in  the  sequel^ 
although  the  Mendozine  women  have  since  att^oapted 
to  excuse  themselves  on  the  score  of  her  Uving  with 
the  family  of  the  Ricabarons,  against  whom  they 
were  at  no  loss  to  find  imputations  after  their  cha^e 
of  fortune.  I  allude  to  these  circumstances  merely 
as  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  Mendozinos. 
I  took  leave  this  evening  of  my  excellent  and  kind 
friend  Dr.  Colesberry,  who  congratulated  me  on 
having  found  so  admirable  an  asylum  for  my  wife, 
and  during  my  absence  he  was  unremitting  in  his 
friendly  attentions  to  her.  With  many  grateful 
feelings  I  took  leave  of  my  friends,  *Vargas  and 
Alvarez,  and  prepared  to  set  off  for  Chile. 

May  20. — ^Barly  this  morning,  in  cpmpany  with 
my  old  companlQii  the  doctor  and  the  -muleteer,  I  set 
out  on  my  journey.  We  were  joined  in  the  suburbs 
by  a  sort  of  renegade  c^cer,  a  major  in  the  Patriot 
service,  and  his  military  servant.  We  slept  that 
night  in  my  old  quarters  in  Villa  Vicencio — next  day 
at  Uspallata — ^the  third  day  at  Peiion  Raxado — the 
fourth  at  Las  Leiaas.  On  the  fifth  day.  May  24,  we 
paafsed  the  Cumbi^^  or  highest  ridge  of  the  Andes,^ 
which  here  attains  an  elevation  of  about  12,000  feet,  • 
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all  the  snow  that  had  fallen  during  our  long  stay  at 
Villa  Vicencio,  had  entirely  disappeared  from  the  na- 
tural heat  of  the  mountain,  so  long  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  vernal  and  autumnal  sun.  When  we 
arrived  at  Las  Cuevas,  the  sight  of  a  small  cloud 
floating  through  the  azure  sky,  excited  great  appre- 
hension on  the  part  of  the  major  and  our  arriero,  as 
Ae  indication  of  an  approaching  temporal  or  snow 
storm ;  we  met,  however,  with  nothing  but  the  finest 
weather  during  our  whole  journey ;  the  heat  of  the  day 
was  burning,  while  at  night  the  thermometer  must 
have  istood  near  the  freezing  point,  from  the  hoar  frost 
visible  upon  every  object  in  the  morning.  Chi  the 
sixth  we  arrived  in  Aconcagua,  where,  owing  to  the 
manoeuvring  of  the  arriero,  I  was  delayed  great  part 
of  the  following  day,  by  nine  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  eighth  day  we  reached  the  capital  of  Chile, 
where  I  found  my  men  anxiously  awaiting  my 
arrival. — ^The  particulars  of  this  journey,  and  a 
description  of  this  mountainous  range  which  I  have 
crossed  four  times,  will  form  the  subject  of  two 
separate  chapters. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

ARECO  TO   BARBANQUITOS. 

Areeo  toBarranquitosby  the  Post  Road.— Montonexos. — Indiaais.-^ 
NatiTe  Cc€ole8.r-Faoe  of  the  Country. — LocuBts.— -Harvest 
Home. 


Having  described  the  post  road  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  Areco,  I  shiall  now  proceed  to  desmbe  the 
post  road  from  Areco  to  Barranquitos. 

The  distance  from  Areco  to  the  Chacras  de  Ayala 
is  five  lei^ues;  the  road  is  good,  the  country  ex* 
treooiely  level,  and  pi^ents  nothing  remarkable :  the 
post-house  was  abandoned,  and  we  exchai^ed  horses 
at  a  miserable  rancho,  kept  by  an  old  man  living 
about  a  mile  off.  Nothiiig  can  exceed  the  misery 
here  displayed ;  there  was  not  a  female  about  the 
place ;  there  was  neither  bench  nor  stool  to  mt  upon, 
nor  bed  place,  the  bare  ground  answering  the  purposes 
of  both  ;  a  quantity  of  maize  in  one  heap,  a  pite  of 
onions  in  another,  a  number  of  hides  occupied  another 
part  of  the  floor,  and  some  pieces  of  beef  were  sus- 
pended from  the  roof.  The  hut  itself  was  small  and 
thatched  with  grass;  there  was  no  door;  the  walls 
were  formed  of  posts  stuck  at  distant  intervals  into  the 
ground,  the  spaces  between  them  were  wattled  witii 
canes  and  plastered  with  mud,  yet  the  miserable  in- 
mate was  the  proprietor  of  nearly  300  horses,  and 
a  number  of  cattle. 
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The  po8t4ioiise  of  Ared£^,  seven  leagues  from  the 
CkhcnB  de  Ayala,  is  a  miserable  habitation  v  on  the 
westarn  bank  of  a  rivulet,  which  falls  into  the 
IHurana :  this  rivulet  is  nearly  dry  during  the  greater 
ptaet  o£  the  year»  but  in  the  rainy  season  it  is  un- 
f<Hdabk>  when  it  can  be  crossed  only  in  canoes, 
brought  from  the  Parana  here  as  at  all  the  other 
rivulets :  we  saw  the  Tosca  formation.  The 
soil  is  about  a  foot  ^deep,  under  this  lies  the  Tosca, 
whidi  extenda  in  a  stratum  of  variable  but  coit- 
foderable  thickness  throughout  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres« 

£i^  leagues  from  tiie  Chacras  de  Ayala  is  the 
post-bouse  of  Fontezuelas ;  this  stage  is  a  plain  level 
uninteresting  country,  over  which  numerous  herds 
of  cattle  roam ;  th^e  is  not  a  single  habitation  on 
this  vast  plain  excepting  the  wretdied  solitary  hirt 
of  die  postmaster. 

Hei^e  to  the  Canada  de  Gromez,  four  leagues;  the 
road  leads  throu^  the  same  Pampa  country,  which 
produces  abundant  pasture  of  trefoil  and  thktles. 

Tlie  next  po8t4iouse  is  called  Arroya  del  Enmedio, 
from  the  rivulet  on  which  it  is  built ;  this  rivulet 
forms  the  boundary  line  which  separates  tbe  pro- 
vinces of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Santa  F^.  The  house 
JB  bcdlt  of  brick,  it  is  five  leagues  from  Canada  de 
Gomez,  and  is  kept  t^  a  very  obliging  man,  who 
possesses  cm  excellent  stud  of  horses. 

At  every  short  interval,  even  to  the  extreme  limits 
ef  the  province  of  Bu^ios  A3rre8,  we  see  large  hmte 
of  catde  grazing,  but  after  having  passed  the  rivukt 
of  the  Arroyo  del  Enmedio,  we  no  loiter  see  any 
cattle  ;  the  contrast  is  remarkable,  for  the  province 
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of  Santa  F^  was  formerly  the  best  stocked  with 
cattle  oi  any  of  the  provinces :  it  is  one  of  the  best 
watered,  and  has  the  finest  grazing  lands;  but,  owii^ 
to  the  dvil  wars  in  which  it  has  been  engaged  with 
all  the  surrounding  provinces,  against  Art}gas,agaiiist 
and  in  favour  of  the  several  partizans  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
against  Cordova,  in  favour  of  Carrera,  and  to  the 
incursions  of  the  Indians,  plundered  alike  by  £riends 
and  foes,  the  immense  Jherds  of  cattle  which  once 
graced  these  beautiful  plains  have  been  exterminated. 
Since  tihie  restoration  of  internal  order  and  of  public 
tranquillity,  from  its  being  better  governed,  and 
from  the  security  afforded  to.  private  property, 
Buenos  Ayres  has  recovered  as  large  a  stock  of  cattle 
as  it  ev^  possessed.  Cordova  is  re-establishing  its 
herds  by  slow  degrees,  but  .Santa  Fe,  from  the  in- 
security which  still  prevails,  is  destitute  of  cattle. 
Many  estancieros  or  families  of  farmers  have  endea- 
voured to  re-establish  the  breeding  of  cattle  upon 
their  estates,  but  such  is  the  inefficiency  of  its  go- 
vernment, such  the  roving,  thievish,  and  daring 
liabits  of  the  people,  that  no  sooner  is  a  herd  of 
cattle  introduced  than  it  disappears,  notwithstanding 
the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  robbery;  the  people 
of  Santa  Fe  therefore  subsist  for  the  most  part 
upon  the  flesh  of  mules  and  mares,  the  former  being 
esteemed  the  most  delicate  food. 

The  distance.from  Arroyo  del  Enmedio  to  Arroyo 
del  Pavon  is  eight  leagues ;  the  post-house  is  a  small 
brick  building,  almost  in  ruins  through  neglect.  The 
postmaster  is  an  old  niggard,  and  has  nothing 
to  afford  the  traveller  except  his  most  miserable 
horses. 
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The  next  post-house  at  the  Arroyuelo  del  Sauce, 
is  at  present  deserted  and  destroyed ;  a  temporary 
post  has  therefore  been  established  at  the  distance  of 
9  league,  at  an  estancia,  called  the  cerrillo,  which  is 
eight  leagues  from  the  Arroyo  del  Pavon :  the  pro- 
prietor is  a  most  obliging,  hospitable,  jolly  fellow, 
his  miserable  rancho  is  well  stored  with  eatables  and 
potables ;  he  has  excellent  horses,  and  the  best  dis- 
position to  affprd  all  possible  accommodation  and 
dispatch. 

Hence  to  the  Manantiales  or  Orqueza,  is  a  dis- 
tance of  six  leagues,  it  is  the  estancia  of  Jiiance 
Gomez.  Here  formerly  existed  one  of  the  best  post- 
houses  upon  the  road ;  it  was,  however,  totally  de- 
strc^ed  in  the  month  of  March,  1824,  by  an  in- 
cursion of  the  Indians,  who  not  only  robbed  the 
estate  of  all  its  horses,  but  pillaged  the  houses  and 
set  them  on  fire;  the  walls  are  yet  remaining. 
The  postmaster  is  a  most  obliging  man,  who,  if 
he  cannot  afford  accommodation,  it  is  not  for 
want  of  disposition  to  do  so :  he  showed  me  a 
lance  which  the  Indians  left  behind  them ;  it  was 
eighteen  feet  long,  made  of  the  chileno,  or  araucano 
cane,  called  colini ;  the  cane  is  solid,  very  strong, 
very  light,  very  straight,  and  slightly  tapering,  not 
at  all  fragile  in  the  joints,  the  articulations  being 
scarcely  perceptible :  a  two-edged  iron  blade,  one 
inch  broad,  projected  eight  inches  bey^d  the  point 
to  which  it  was  securely  fastened  by  a  piece  of  colt's 
skin  lashed  round  by  thongs,  very  neatly  sewed  and 
plaited.  In  the  use  of  the  lance  the  Indians  are  very 
expert,  they  use  no  stirrup  or  support  for  it,  but 
with  their  arm  hanging  downwards,  they  hold  it 
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looedy  balanced  in  their  right  hand,  they  gallop  at 
full  speed  towards  their  object,  and  when  about 
twelve  feet  distance  thrust  the  point  forward*  never 
£Euling  in  their  aim ;  the  lance  is  never  projected  be* 
yond  the  balance,  at  which  it  may  be  recovered ;  on 
making  the  thrust,  the  weapon  is  grasped  firmly  by 
die  hand,  and  is  quickly  withdrawn,  the  horse  is 
then  wheeled  round,  and  the  rider  quickly  again 
bears  upon  such  of  the  victims  as  have  escaped  his 
blows :  at  first  a  discharge  from  fire-arms  never 
fiedled  to  put  the  Indians  to  flight,  but  many 
Spaniards  having  taken  refuge  among  them,  and  a 
great  many  tribes  having  assisted  Carrera  and  other 
partisans  against  the  armed  Creoles,  tibey  have 
learned  to  withstand  the  shocks  that  formerly  ter«* 
rifled  them.  As  they  now  comprehend  that  a  gun 
once  discharged  is  useless  until  again  loaded,  they 
skirmish  about  till  they  observe  the  pieces  dis- 
diarged,  when  they  immediately  rush  upon  thdr 
enemies,  and  seldom  fail  to  destroy  them  at  dose 
quact^rej  The  Indians  are  a  most  cowardly  race, 
only  equalled  by  the  Creoles,  who  are  afraid  to 
encounter  them :  of  late  years  they  have  generally 
put  to  flight  the  troops  that  have  been  sent  against 
diem;  the  peasantry  and  native  militia  have  not 
courage  to  withstand  them,  success  has  therefore 
emboldened  them,  and  their  inroads  are  more  £re-* 
quent  and  more  successful  than  they  were  formerly. 
The  Buenos  Ayres  soldiers  alone  are  be^nning  to 
learn  the  mode  of  putting  the  Indians  to  flight ; 
they  trust  not  to  fire-*arms,  but  place  their  sole  re^ 
liance  upon  the  sabre ;  in  diarging  them,  a  dextrous 
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motkMi  of  Hie  sword  will  turn  aside  Uia  thrust  <£  aa 
Indiau  kmee,  while  the  next  moment  the  troops  are 
{riaced  in  the  most  favourable  situation  for  cutting 
dawn  the  Indians  who  have  attacked  thetn.  In  all 
instances  where  tiie  soldiery  have  met  an  attack  of 
the  Indians  with  courage,  sabre  in  band,  they  hav^ 
never  failed  to  rout  them  eoimpletely* 

The  Indians  generally  appear  in  troops,  of  from 
50  to  300;  they  abroach  an  estancia  about  break 
of  day,  or  in  the  aftemoon,  at  niesta  tim^  whra 
they  think  the  people  will  be  the  least  prepared  to 
resist  them;*  if  they  can  carry  off  the  cattle  and 
hoeraes  they  seldom  enter  the  houses,  but  when-' 
ever  th^  do,  they  carry  off  or  destroy  every  things 
kill  the  childr^i,  the  old  people,  and  all  but  the 
good  looking  women,  whom  they  ei^teem  theii* 
greatest  prizes.  They  seldom  mak^  their  atta^ 
at  any  other  time,  and  as  they  undeifitimd  Hie 
conntry  well,  they  contrive  by  moving  out  of  sight 
df  the  far  distiant  cottages,  to  proceed  hundreds  oS 
leagues  without  exciting  any  alarm.  The  estancieros 
^re  now  beginning  to  inclose  their  houses  with  deep 
ditcbes  sufficiently  large  to  contain  all  their  cattle 
and  horses ;  and,  by  keeping  their  animals  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  they 
hai^  a  bettw  chance  of  driving  them  into  the 
inclosnre  upoii  the  first  alarm.  The  Indians  are  toq 
eowardly  to  attempt  forcing  asky  place  into  which 
they  cannot  enter  cm  horseback ;  they,  ho>vever, 
endeavour  to  approach  unobserved  by  stratag^; 
they  will  sling  themselves  beneath  the  belliefi  of  t^eir 
horses,  clinging  one  leg  ov^  th^  ^^i^les,  apd  ^ 
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Vance  at  a  slow  pace,  as  if  a  herd  of  baguales  or 
wild  horses  were  grazmg  m  the  neighbourhood,  as  is 
frequently  observed :  when  they  consider  themselves 
sufficiently  near  to  prevent  the  recovery  of  the  cat- 
tie,  witii  a  loud  yell  they  in  an  instant  recover  their 
seats,  and  advancing  at  a  fiill  gallop,  seldom  fail 
in  carrying  ojQf  their  booty. 

The  next  stage  is  to  Candelaria,  where  formerly 
existed  one  of  the  best  post-houses  on  the  road ;  the 
postmaster,  named  Gallego,  still  lives  here ;  his  house 
has  no  door,  and  is  imroofed ;  he  lives  wij^hout  his 
family  or  servants,  in  the  most  misemble  mann^ 
that  can  be  conceived,  fearing  to  repair  his  house, 
lest  the  Indians  should  again  be  induced  to  pay  him 
a  visit :  they  attacked  him  at  the  same  time  Hiey 
destroyed  Orquita,  but  he  succeeded  in  escaping,  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  horses,  when  the  savages, 
disappointed,  revenged  themselves  upon  the  defence- 
less houses.  The  brick  walls  of  the  building  still 
remain.  The  postmaster  is  of  an  obliging  disposi- 
tion, and  provides  excellent  horses. 

The  next  post  is  that  of  Desmochadez,  kept  by 
Nicholas  Gallego,  the  brother  of  the  postmaster  at 
Candelaria;  he  has  an  excellent  brick  house,  sur- 
rounded with  a  good  garden  and  orchard,  enclosed 
by  a  ditch  surmounted  by  a  fence  of  cactus  or  torch 
thistle.  The  post-house,  which  is  outside  the  fence,  is 
only  a  tolerable  rancho:  though  good  accommodation 
is  here  afforded ;  it  is  distant  five  leagues  from  Can- 
delaria. 

Proceeding  another  four  leagues  we  reach  Arequita, 
a  very  miserable  hut,  enclosed  hy  a  ditch  and  cactus 
fence.     It  has  nothing  to  deserve  the  notice  of  the 
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traveller  excepting  its  fiStlupess,  its jsnlkjr  postmaster, 
and  bad  horses. 

At  the  distance  of  four  leagues  frcnn  Arequito  is 
Esquina  de  la  Guardia.  Here  is  one  of  the  forts 
built  by  the  govemmait  of  Santa  F6,  to  jjrotectjthe 
province  from  the  Indians  of  the  southern  pampas  : 
it  is  called  a  fortin,  which  may  seem  to  imply  a 
resrularly  built  fortress,  surmounted  witi^  caimoii; 
but  it  has  a  different  meaning  when  used  by  these 
people,  'j^e  fortin  of  the  Esquina  is  only  ajigld 
fortification^  a  square  indosedL  by.ftjSifedtb.  ifc^^^oa- 
vated  earth  farming  a  roundish  bapk ;  the  inside  is 
closely  planted  with  tall  cactus,  which  serves  as  afence: 
the  ditch  is  about  seven  feet  wide,  and  five  feet  deep : 
the  square  it  encloses  is  about  seventy  yards  on  each 
side.  In  this  square  are  a  few  huts  for  about  a 
dozen  soldiers  who  are  stationed  here ;  formerly  the 
place  possessed  a  sm^ljgsy^i^rtwo,  but  these  have 
been  taken  away.  On  the  outside  of  this  fort  are 
from  twenty  to  thirty  miserable  looking  Imts,  with- 
out doors ;  there  is  neither  a  tree  nor  a  bush  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  denote  that  the  inhabitants  jGeel  a 
desire  for  the  most, jordinagy.  comforts  wpringing 
fi-om  sudi  associations  as  tend  to  bespeak  an  aj^irag- 
imation  to  dviUiiedJife.     Indeed,  the  Santaf^inos, 


always  the  most  backward,  have,  during  the  last 
revolution,  retrograded,  leading  a  roving  life  in 
search  of  plunder.  They  place  little  dependance  for 
support  on  agriculture,  which  requires  too  much 
attention  and  personal  exertion.  These  people  sub^ 
sist,  for  the  most  part,  upon  mule's  fl^h,  or  upon 
cattle,  whenever  they  succeed  in  procuring  them 
during  their  incursionary  depredations.     They  pass 
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their  time  in  gamUSng  and  drinkiiig ;  they  are  htoocU 
thirsty,  revengeful,  and  quarrelsome;  a  feast-day 
seldom  passes  with<»it  9ome  one  in  the  village  falling 
a  sacrifice  to  the  disputes  in  which  their  boisterpiis 
excesses  always  end;  Ths^  quarrels  are  always 
settled  by  combat  with  th^  knifie^,  in  the  use  oi  whkk 
they  are  exceedingly  dexterous  ;  so  much  sc^  that  it 
is  <me  of  their  principal  divansions  and  exei^cises*-^ 
tibey  are  trained  to  it  f^om  thdr  childhood.  The 
Qombat  is  fought  by  grasping  finnly  their  long 
pointed  knife  in  their  right  hand,  while  their  poncho, 
thrown  over  their  left  arm,  is  nsed  as  a  shield  to 
guard  off  any  well-4dmQd  blow  of  their  adversary : 
th0  contest  is  long  and  Uoody,  displaying  a  wcnir 
derful  degree  of  agility  and  skill ;  and,  according  to 
the  dispositions  of  the  combatants,  terminating  either 
in  the  death  of  one  of  them,  or  forming  a  drawn 
battle,  not  however  mitil  many  severe  wounds  have 
beoi  inflicted. 

The  post-bouse  is  a  miaeraUe  hut,  with  a  broad 
raised  bendi  construded  of  mud  bricks,  upon  which 
alone  the  traveller  can  rest  himself.  [There  is  a 
smaP  table  in  the  same  room,  generally  crowded 
with  a  number  of  cut-throat  looking  fellows  playing 
at  cards,  drinking,  and  passing  their  coarse,  loud, 
asd  vulgar  jokes  upon  the  wearied  traveller,  who 
must  bear  all  these  taunts  without  appearing  to  feel 
tiiem  {  ftHf  it  is  dangaroiis  to  provoke  a  quairel  with 
a  Santafecino,  v^  will  not  h^tate  to  stab  any  one 
with  whom  he  chooses  to  be  offimded ;  he  would  inr 
deed  glory  in  the  murder,  and  be  applauded  by  his 
miacre^  associates,  i  The  tiraveller  must  keep  a 
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skiffp  ^e  upon  his  baggage  and  Baddte^tn^*  or  i^ 
will  otherwise  be  8trim>ed  of  them  by  the  thievidi 
yagabc^nds»  who  are  alwaysonthelocdcout  £ar  {Sunder. 
The  population  oi  the  Guardia  does  nc^  exceed  300 
per8(H)fi.  Whm  returning  firom  Chile  on  th^  road 
I  oouU  with  difficulty  obtain  a  small  piece  of  bee^ 
wiiidi  wae  cut  into  square  junks,  broiled  over  hot 
rubers,  and  served  up  in  a  little  dirty  greasy  earthen 
bowL  Thi»  dish  I  was  obliged  to  {dace  by  my  eide 
upcm  the  earthen  bench,  the  table  bdng  occupied  aa 
before  deBcribed,  and  it  being  not  wly  ueelesi»  but 
dangerous,  to  request  a  place  at  the  table.  iWithcwt 
kead,  without  salt,  or  other  stimulant,  without  jisAe, 
knife,  or  fork,  estrone  hunger  only  could  make  in& 
partake  of  this  savage  fare,  through  which  it  was 
diflloilt  to  force  the  teeth ;  the  only  mode  oi  sepa-* 
rating  this  more  than  half  raw  flesh  was  by 
tearing  it  with  the  teeth  and  fingw»^  This  fare  m 
commcm  in  the  province  of  Santa  Fe;  and  «i 
SngHfihBum,  unless  he  carries  his  canteen  wkh 
him,  a  good  store  of  provisions,  and  active  boc^ 
vBirts,  must  adopt  the  hfdiita  of  ibe  most  Mvage 
£adian.  He  must  leave  bdbind  him  all  his  niosr 
ftdiags  and  notions  of  delicacy  and  decency,  if 
he  wish  to  travel  quickly,  aod  unencumbered  by 
luggage  or  attendants,  or  desire  to  proceed  on  his 
j<mnie]r  economicaUy. 

,  JL^tving  the  Ouardia  de  la  Esquiim,  in  the  difi« 

taace  en^  the  right  hand, '  is  seen  the  river  T^reero^ 

which  hereabout  forms  an  angle  before  it  discharges 

itaetf  into  the  Parana  at  Roaario. 

Afoer  travelling  over  tihese  iminterasting  plains 
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fbr  four  leagues,  we  reach  Cruz  Alto,  through  which 
passes  the  boundary  line  between  the  provinces  of 
Santa  F^  and  Cordova. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  country,  especially  that 
part  of  the  province  of  Santa  F6  southward  of  the 
river,  is  an  uninterrupted  pampa,  which  generally 

) '  y        presents  the  finest  pasturage  grounds  that  can  be 
^  conceived.     When  I  was  here  in  the  month  of  Ja- 

/w>^^  miary,  the  ground  was  completely  bare  and  dried 
up,  as  if  it  were  incapable  of  vegetation ;  imd  this 
will  appear  the  more  surprising  when  we  reflect  that 
the  province  is  almost  destitute  of  cattle.  This  was 
the  effect  of  a  dreadful  plague:;with  which  the  couih 
try  had  been  visited — a  ^plague  of  locusts  in  such 
numbers  as  had  not  been^JcBtiwn  for  twenty  years. 
I  have  both  heard  and  read  of  these  dreadful 
^agues,  but  I  could  never  have  given  credit  to  the 
extent  of  the  ravage  committed,  had  not  the  effects 
been  placed  before  my  eyes :  these  insects  had  in 
great  measure  left  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  were  committing  thdr  ravages  in  those  of  Santa 
F6  and  Cordova.  From  the  Canada  de  Lucas  to 
the  Cerrillo,  a  distance  of  more  than  SOO  miles,  the 
locusts  actually  covered  the  ground ;  and  it  is  utteriy 
impossible  to  conceive  the  numbers  of  these  rapa;* 
c&nis  insects  :  the  country,  but  for  them,  would  have 
been  covered  with  tall  thick  grass,  but  it  was  now 
only  in,  isolated  patches ;  almost  the  wiiole  extent 
oi  pasture  ground  for  many  hundreds  of  square 
leagues  had  been  entirely  devoured  to  the  very  roots, 
and  the  bare  ground  only  was  visible.  All  the  gar- 
dens, consisting  of  extensive  plantations  of  maize, 
pumpkins,  melons,  and  water-melons,   beans,   and 
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oihar  vegetables,  had  been  completely  swept  off  the 
sur&ce  of  the  earth,  not  a  vestige  of  them  remainpd  ; 
the  hard  pith  of  the  maizenstalks,  like  so  maay  bare 
sticks,  only  pointed  out  where  extensive  gardens 
had  existed :  the  fruit  trees  equally  fell  a  prey  to 
the  voracity  of  the  insect :  not  only  the  fruit  was 
devoured,  peaches,  apples,  plums,  oranges,  &c.; 
not  only  was  every  leaf  devoured,  but  &e  very  bark, 
more  especially  of  the  youngershoots,  was  completely 
eaten  off.  At  many  farm-houses  there  are  extendve 
groves  of  peach-trees,  of  considerable  value,  not 
only  for  the  fruit  they  produce,  but  still  more  so  for 
fire-wood,  it  being  the  only  source  whence  this  essen- 
tial material  of  domestic  necessity  is  obtained.  I 
passed  numbers  of  these  peach-groves,  where  the 
leafless  trees,  deprived  of  their  bark,  seemed  as  if 
they  were  covered  with  snow.  This,  added  to  the 
apparent  barrenness  of  the  ground,  resembledlQSat 


of  mid  winter  in  England ;  the  insufferable  li^^  erf 
an  almost  vertical  sun  alone  persuaded  me  that  I 
was  in  the  midst  of  summer,  in  a  climate  wh^e 
nature-S^ofif  To  flourish  in  aU  her  riory.  In  a 
morning,  when  the  heavy  dews  of  night  yet  r^nain 
upon  its  wings,  the  locust  is  unable  to  fly  more  than 
a  few  yards  at  a  time,  and  then  the  ground  is  covered 
with  them.  As  we  gallop  along  we  see  them  hop* 
ping  aside  by  thousands,  to  avoid  being  crushed 
under  the  horse's  feet ;  but  by  the  time  the  sun  has 
attained  its  meridian  height,  we  find  them  inces- 
santly on  the  wing,  and  in  riding  along  nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  annoying  than  the  manner  in 
which  they  fly  against  the-  face  of  the  traveller ;  the 
force  with  which  they  strike  is  considerable ;  and 
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vnleSB  ctHflstantty  on  tiie  ginurd  to  close  ibie  eyes^  the 
vioknce  of  a  blow  mi^^t  produce  serious  toxa^ 
qucnoes  to  that  delicate  organ.  I  rode  one  after* 
Dooa  tliirteen  leagues  between  the  Arroyo  de  Sem. 
Josd  and  the  Esquina  de  Medrano,  through  one  un* 
interrupted  flight  of  locusts :  th^  were  fljrii^  at  a 
good  pace  before  the  wind^  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
our  course,  which  we  rode  at  the  rate  of  twdre 
mites  an  hcnir ;  Hiey  flew  in  a  thick  unintarupted 
crdwdi  about  twenty  feet  dver  our  heads,  ihe  air 
iq[>pearing  as  if  filled  with  large  flakes  of  falling 
tmow ;  but  the  distance  of  the  level  pampas  seemed 
ahut  in  all  round  by  a  thick  httze,  which  aetnaUjr 
/  darlCfimod  thr  hori»on.  The  myriads  and  myriads  €( 
insects  tre  mint  have  passed  on  that  afternoon  are 
far  beyond  all  calculation.  Next  morning  the  grooiMl 
was  ooteted  by  them  as  before  stirted,  and  the  day 
was  followed  by  the  interminable  flights  of  tihesa 
insects. 

The  town  of  Cordora  was  beset  with  them,  the 
gwdens  wholly  destroyed,  and  the  white-wndied 
wails  were  hidden  by  the  swarms  that  covered  tbenu 
Tbtj  entered  the  houses,  devouring  food  of  all  kinds 
«^mothii^  was  free  from  their  voracity.  Curtaim^ 
titothes,  and  furniture,  were  more  or  less  attacked; 
slaves  were  employed  to  sweep  them  off  the  walls  of 
the  rooms,  and  frighten  them  away  as  mudi  as  pos* 
siUe.  These  insects  became  so  ravenous  for  want 
ei  feed  before  they  left  the  place  that  they  began 
devouring  eadk  other,  and  miUicms  were  left  dead 
upon  tiie  ground. 

In  curtains  that  had  been  attacked  by  ^be  locusts, 
a  nundker  of  round  holes  were  visible  in  tihe 
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the  mai^  of  thaM  hdcs  waft  fttaiiied  by  a  farooA 
wtme  of  barown,  iN^ch  did  not  wadh  out,  and  appeardl 
u  if  they  had  been  burnt  by  do  many  iparks  of  fixe. 
They  also  attacked  and  derourad  the  crope  ol  eoni; 
but  the  loBS  did  not  {nrove  great,  for  these  voraciouB 
ihsects  attacking  the  stems  in  preference^tha  heade  Ml 
upon  the  ground,  and  as  this  happened  at  the  time  it 
was  ripe^  the  peasantry  gathered  up  the  decapitated 
ears,  and  thus  in  a  great  measure  saved  the  crop ;  the 
straw,  however,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  locusts.  Nu- 
merous'as  were  the  swarms  of  locusts  in  Cordova, 
Santa  Fe>  and  Buenos  AyTes^  I  have  been  assured 
by  intelligent  persons  of  veracity,  that  their  num- 
bera  were  far  greater  in  the  province  of  Santii^  del 
fistero,  which  is  never  wholly  free  from  thenu  One 
person  assured  me  he  had  seen  them  in  the  travesia 
BO  thick  as  to  cover  the  Whole  surface  of  the  barren 
sand;  in  some  places  heaped  upon  ewh  other  in 
form  of  mokJiills,  all  the  bushes  loaded  with  them. 
He  had  moreover  seen  them  settle  upon  branches  of 
trees,  clinging  to  each  other  like  an  immense  swarm 
of  bees,  until  the  bough  has  actually  broken  off  with 
their  weight.  Of  all  plagues  I  apprdiend  none  can 
equal  that  of  the  locust :  we  may  dear  them  away 
one  moment,  pass  days  together  in  frightening  them 
away  swarm  after  swarm,  but  it  is  of  no  use  what- 
ever. Many  persons  in  Buenos  Ayres  have  assured 
me  their  gardens  have  been  wholly  destroyed  in  one 
Bi^ht,  after  they  have  been  at  ^eat  expence  in  ai- 
tempting  to  prevent  their  ravages.  The  only  mode 
of  keeping  off  large  swarms  is  to  preserve  a  constant 
din,  by  beating  old  kettles  or  drums.  This  has  been 
maintained  by  the  peasantry  wedc  after  week  in 
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their  gardens,  until,  tired  out,  Uteiy  have  abandoned 
all  in  despair  to  their  conquering  enemy.  The 
plague  has  continued  in  these  provinces  for  e^lit 
months,  at  times  disappearing  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
again  returning  in  greater  numbers  to  effect  new 
ravages  upon  the  attempts  whidi  nature  had  made 
meanwhile  to  restore  the  injuries  sustained.  After 
the  locusts  had  disappeared,  I  saw  at  Buenos  Ayres 
in  autumn,  fresh  leaves  spring  out;  rapidly  from  the 
peach,  orange,  plum,  and  cherry  trees,  and  many 
fresh  blossoms  and  fiill  flowers  thrown  out  by  pear, 
cherry,  and  plum  trees ;  the  flow  of  the  sap  which  had 
been  kept  back  by  the  long  absence  of  leaves,  now 
that  nature  was  left  at  liberty  was  returnii^  with  all 
the  vigour  of  spring ;  the  approach  of  winter,  how- 
ever, prevented  the  production  of  fruit. 

At  Cruz  Alto,  the  post-house  is  one  of  several 
equally  miseraUe  huts ;  it  is  somewhat  bet^ier  than 
the  Esquina,  for  around  most  of  the  huts  are  thick 
fences  of  cactus,  and  here  and  there  a  few  fruit  trees ; 
there  is  also  a  chapel,  and  a  tolerably  weU  frirnished 
piilperio,  where  bread  may  be  often  purchased :  these 
are  sufficient  advantages  to  rank  Cruz  Alto  high  in 
the  scale  of  notice,  were  it  not  for  the  remembrance 
that  we  are  yet  among  the  Santafecinos.  The  ac- 
commodation which  the  post  itself  affords  is  fiilly 
as  miserable  as  any  upon  the  road. 

The  space  between  this  and  the  next  post  is  a 
level  plain  totally  devoid  of  interest ;  at  intervals  a 
sight  of  the  river  Tercero  is  obtained ;  the  next 
eight  posts,  through  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles, 
the  road  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  river  Teroero, 
and  generally  at  no  great  distance  from  it.     The 
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first  fifty  miles  is  a  plain,  producing  abundance  of 
pasture,  but  beyond  this  the  river  Tercero  is  on 
both  sides  skirted  by  patches  of  trees  forming  a  con- 
trast to  the  unvaried  level  pampa  country  through 
which  we  have  hitherto  passed  ;  these  woody  patches 
are  small  in  extent,  consisting  wholly  of  algaroba 
and  mimosa,  thorny  trees,  of  slow  growth,  and  of 
no  great  height.     Four  leagues  from  Cruz  Alto  is 
the  post-house  of  Cabeza  del  Tigre,  a  miserable  hovel, 
planted  on  one  side  only  by  a  fence  of  cactus ;  there 
are  several  wretched  huts  scattered  around,  but  the 
postmaster  has  a  good  sized  square  enclosure,  a  wall 
of  sun-burnt  bricks  about  eight  feet  high,  within 
which  is  built  a  small  hovel ;  into  this  the  people 
crowd  upon  the  approach  of  the  Indians.     A  few 
months  prec«iing  my  arrival  here,  a  body  of  mounted 
Indians  appeared  at  day-break,  at  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.     On  the  first  alarm  all  the  people 
crowded  to  the  inclosed  place,  and  as  many  cattle 
were  driven  in  as  could  be  collected  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.      The  Indians,  as  they  approached,  per- 
ceiving they  could  not  enter  the  place  on  horseback, 
contented  themselves  with   driving  away  as  many 
horses  and  mules  as  they  could  collect,  with  which 
they  retired.     A   few  cows  are   kept  for  milking, 
but  they  are  never  suffered  to  roam  away,  from 
fear  of  the  Indian  depredations.    The  people  content 
themselves  with  the  flesh  of  niules,  which  they  think 
excellent.      The   accommodation   obtained   here   is 
wretched  enough :  the  traveller  who  has  proceeded 
thus  ifar,  will  have  become  familiar  with  the  filthy 
and  disgusting  people  of  the  country,  and  he  may 
rest   assured   that  he   has    passed   the    climax   of 
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Wretchedness  and  barbaritjr^  imd  that  hia  aecMiimo- 
datioh  and  fare  cannot  bj  9hy  potsibifity  hie  wene. 

Posing  onward  throi^h  a  pampa  comtf rjr  fin*  fire 
leagues,  we  reached  the  pott-houiae  of  ithe  TiiaiUHgB 
de  Lobaton,  whkh  has  lately  been  whoUjr  destrofecl 
by  the  Indians,  and  is  iiiow  ranoved  to  la  new  spot. 
Where  the  postmast^  in  the  period  often  months 
has  not  fonnd  leisure,  nor  has  he  had  the  indnatr^jr  to 
build  himself  a  common  rancho :  the  only  iqppemt'^ 
anee  indicating  this  to  be  apltee  i(ff  relays  is  aooral, 
or  space  endosed  with  stakes  foi^  horses^  tod  a  foEt^ 
thai  is,  a  spot  twelve  yards  square,  endosed  by  a  aar-t 
row  ditch :  a  fbw  buishes,  and  a  hide  supported  i^Kin 
half-a^lozen  stakes,  afford  a  shade  from  l&e  broiliiig 
sim  to  the  miserable  postmaster  and  his  two  peonfi^ 
On  approaching  this  jrface,  just  before  €RUiset,  I  was 
caught  in  a  violent  storm  of  wind  aind  rain,  and  was 
indulging  myself  witii  Hie  expectation  of  being 
able  to  put  up  for  the  ni^t  under  a  ascure  slater, 
and  of  starting  next  morning  with^ry  dollies,  but  om 
reaching  the  place  I  found  it  in  the  aalseraUe  state 
I  have  mentioned :  here  was  neither  food  nor  shelit^ 
nor  the  means  of  drying  my  dotlies,  yet  this  is  a  post 
station  wher6.the  hon^s  mulbt  be  changed;  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  proceed,  although  it  wb$ 
dark,  and  rain  was  felling  heavily :  fortunatdy,  the 
horses  were  in  the  cwal,  which  caused  less  delay  in 
changing  our  beasts  than  there  would  oth^wise  have 
been :  still,  however,  sudi  ki  the  slow  progress  o{ 
these  indolent  pec^le,  that  I  had  the  mortiiftcatien  of 
remaining  an  hour  and  a  half  exposed  to  a  dr€alch^ 
ing  rain ;  there  not  being  sufficient  dielter  emn  to 
keep  my  saddle  dry. 
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1^  ^«sst  post  ii  SidadUlO)  dw^  by  a  rfvulet,  wMeh, 
se»'  its  'muflnmee  with  ih^  T^jicero,  l)eani  that  muzie 
m  Urn  fusuner-^hei^  It  iei  aU  i)ut  dry ;  higher  up 
tben^  isHKpe  wii^;  it  19  thestBeasi  whkh  the  road 
axMNBO^M^ifif^n^t  pl»oe8»  vherek  is^^edlUoQuarto, 
JUo  TfTReFo^  IUq  Tdmho,  Bio  Saui^e,  S^,  wUch 
^MXM>vmtfii  of  thia  lOpimtry  hare  led  people  to  mj^^we 
were  iso  mmy  different  riFers.    Th^«  ^re  about 
hahf  a  dozeja  doldiare  stationed  hero,  in  a  fiort  ^imilm* 
40  those  k^om  desoib^d.     The  ppstJioH^  Is  kept 
hf  ^  lady  of  CordoFa,  whp  is  a  great  personage  in 
bfr  Qwn  sph^fj.    She  fci,  however,  very  oWlging ;  I 
hadao  soQoer  aJy^Med  thaJi  she  readily  proffered  faea* 
best  B&rvice9t  and  regretted  she  had  .nothing  in  the 
house  to  oflkr  me,  but  hearing  I  had  travelled  that 
uuHWipg  from  Frayle  Muerto,  a  distance  of  thirty- 
six   iidlesj  without  tasting  a  morsel  of  food,  she 
obligmgly  sent  to  pur<;hase  from  a  neighbour  some 
v^tal^ausagpes^  which  she  strcHigly  recommended  as 
juoet  e&cdleQt  £dod.     I  smiled  on  her  asking  how 
xaaMy  yards  I  should  like  to  buy ;  this  was  the  first 
time  I  ever  heard  of  sausages  being  sold  hy  measure- 
noueaat :  they  were  cheap  enough,  one  real  {sixpeiice) 
per  y^rd.     I  ordaied  two  yards  to  be  purchased  for 
jxi^self  and  my  peon,  thinking  I  should  thus  in  accom- 
loodating  myself,  afford  a  treat  to  my  civil  landlady. 

The  hostess  ordered  them  to  be  cooked,  and  I  pBx* 
took  of  them  with  a  good  appetite,  assisted  by  a 
morsel  of  bread  with  which  she  kindly  presented 
me.  They  were  very  greasy,  and  contained  lumps 
of  ran^^id  fat,  and  tasted  strongly  oi  the  garlic  with 
-wrhich  they  were  flavoured ;  still,  being  somewhat 
inQve  ^savoury  than  any  thing  I  had  eaten  for  a  long 
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while ;  and  being,  moreover,  voraciously  himgiy,  I 
was  very  well  contented  with  the  treat  our  hostess 
had  afforded  me.  I  then  ^ttIe  suspected  that  the 
nice  veal  sausages  I  had  eaten  were  part  of  an  old 
mule,  which  had  probably  died  a  day  or  two  before. 
The  flavour,  however,  remained  long  after  the  meal 
was  finished,  and  for  three  days  after  I  found  my 
system  much  disordered.  Upon  mentioning  this 
next  morning  at  the  two  following  stages,  I  learnt 
the  nature  of  the  sausages  and  the  cause  of  my 
illness,  and  resolved  never  again  to  be  tempted  by 
any  kind  landlady  to  eat  veal  sausages  in  the 
pampas.  The  gauchos,  however,  are  very  fond  of 
this  food,  thinking  it  the  highest  possible  treat. 
While  partaking  of  these  delicious  sausages,  my 
hostess  amused  me  with  accounts  of  her  high  family 
connexions  in  Cordova,  and  thought  it  a  great  sacri- 
fice of  her  dignity  to  live  among  savages.  So  little 
difference  exists,  in  reality,  in  the  habits  of  these 
people  and  their  savage  progenitors,  that  the  pre- 
tensions of  this  lady  were  ridiculously  bombastic. 
She  had,  however,  some  taste  for  the  productions 
of  her  country;  she  had  several  species  of  large 
armadillo,  common  throughout  the  pampas,  which 
she  had  tamed  for  breeding.  She  had  a  guanaco,  the 
first  I  had  seen  on  the  road,  since  I  left  the  Cor- 
dillera, and  a  pair  of  ostriches,  which  she  had  also 
tamed,  having  reared*  them  from'  nestlings.  This 
showed  somewhat  of  an  approximation  to  civilization 
above  the  barbarians  with  whom  she  lived. 

The  next  post  of  Barrancas  is  four  leagues  beyond 
Saladillo ;  here  was  another  lamentable  instance  of 
the  aggressions  of  the  Indians.     Nearly  a  twelve- 
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month  before,  the  post-house  was  attacked  by  a 
party  of  savages,  who  burnt  the  house,  carried  off 
the  people,  and  drove  away  every  animal  belonging 
to  it.  This  post-house  is  therefore  attached  to  that 
of  Saladillo,  and  only  a  single  man  is  stationed  here 
to^provide  horses  for  passengers.  It  happened  for- 
tunately that  two  soldiers  belonging  to  the  fortin  of 
Saladillo  were  taking  shelter  from  the  rain,  beneath 
the  ruins  of  the  place,  and  had  not  these  consented 
to  become  postillions  for  the  next  stage,  those  who 
had  accompanied  me  on  the  last  stage  being  obliged 
to  take  back  the  horises,  as  they  could  go  no  further, 
I  should  have  been  at  a  loss  to  forward  my  baggage. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  bare  walls  of  what 
formeriy  was  a  superior  brick  built  post-house ;  the 
sight  of  two  armed  soldiers  skulking  among  the 
ruins,  who  had  the  appearance  of  Villains  on  the 
look-out  for  depredation,  put  me  on  my  guard,  and 
I  did  not  lose  sight  of  my  pistols.  How  easy  would  it 
be  for  such  vagabonds  to  waylay  a  stranger  tra- 
velling this  road,  rob  and  murder  him  without  the 
least  chance  of  discovery :  this  is  a  reason  why  a 
foreigner  should  never  attempt  to  travel  alone.  J 

From  Barrancas  to  the  next  post  at  Zanjon  is  a 
distance  of  foiu*  leagues.  Here  are  only  two  small 
miserable  huts  belonging  to  the  postmaster,  who  has 
nothing  to  give  to  a  hungry  traveller.  The  dirti- 
ness, wretchedness,  and  laziness  of  these  people  are 
beyond  all  belief.  In  any  exertion  on  horseback  they 
are  surprisingly  agi'lff  ;  but,  dismounted,  they  appear 
in  an  element  foreign  to  their  nature.  How  easy  with 
a  Uttle  labour  would  it  be  to  procure  from  their  rich 
but  useless  lands,  an  abundance  of  food!  how  delightful 
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#oiihl  be  1^  &h«de^  ffid  haw  d^idous^e  frtnt  of 
tr^es  whf di  might  ht  proiticeA  in  gre«t  abuiidaitct  I 
Btit  tbe^  people  are  ndt  willing  to  ftTail  tiiemseives  of 
meh  ftdvantage^,  pnefleTring  an  idle  v»gaiboAd  liaHem 
^istenee,  snbsififting  upon  half  luw  fledi^  tObiU^^ 
ing  the  life  of  mere  dat^^  In^ans :  yet  they  are 
iDhristiand,  and  the  good  Creoles  believe  tbemselrw  £t 
redeemed)  and  the  Indians  a  condemned^  raee ;  but 
what  is  realty  the  difference  between  d^gm  ?  Tbou^ 
jfepiitedly  Christians,  their  notions  of  reKgion  are 
equally  as  vague  as  the  Indian  persuasions^  and  they 
aire  equally  unused  to  the  practice  of  religious  rites* 
Iii  thid  we  see  a  marked  difference  in  the  effects  pro-^ 
duced  by  the  Catholic  and  reformed  efaurches.  The 
former  care  not  how  ignorant,  ho^w  much  deprived 
the  lower  classes  are  of  what  are  styled  the  comforts 
of  rdigion,  so  long  as  outward  appearances  are  at* 
tended  to.  The  latter  seek  to  instruct  the  poor 
saV^  removed  frcmi  the  benefits  of  a  civilized  con« 
ditioh :  henc^  all  Catholic  Colonial  settlements  ^t»« 
blished  for  centuries  have  made  scarcely  any  ad* 
vatiee  towards  civilisation,  while  the  cok)nies  of  tin^ 
Protestants  progress  contintially.  One  cannot  but 
be  fotcibly  grfTiick  with  the^e  difi^m^s  when  we 
t^tness  Such  a  state  of  aodety  as  has  been  described^ 
J^roM  Zanjon  ihe  tc^ad  lies  partly  over  an  un- 
broken pamper  and  partly  throng  the  wokx^  trwt 
whitfe  Sk&ts  tW  river  Tercero.  At  the  distance  of 
four  leaj^ues  is  Frayk  Muerto,  the  T^argest  village 
on  thi^  routC)  after  leaving  AreclfS.  It  has  a  podf 
mi^rable  chapel,  arid  about  forty  wretched  hovete, 
oite  of  the  best  houses  in  ^e  place  being  the  post- 
house,  which  consists  of  two  buildings  of  sun^bumt 
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bricfa)  eaefa  eontainiiig  a  spadous  room,  and  though 
these  are oaa  grander  scale  than  any  seen  f<»*  a  long 
irhiley  they  are  not  excdled  by  any  in  filtliiness. 

The  room  lor  tiie  travellers  is  fornished  with  a 
high  table,  and  four  large  old  fashioned  Spanish 
sinhed  chairb^;  all  are  thickly  covered  with  dirt ;  the 
&KMringof  the  room  is  bricked/ and  being  broken  up 
in  several  places  is  covered  with  rubbish ;  the  walls, 
which  were  once  white-washed,  are  now  of  the  color 
cf  the  mud  of  which  they  are  made.  .  No  one  would 
sleep  in  this  grand  sala,  unless  driven  intd  it  by  the 
rain.  A  bright  sky  and  a  cleaner  place  in  the  open 
air  is  always  preferred  to  the  filth  and  vermin  within.' 
The  postmaster  is  an  ill-behaved  sulky  old  gaudio, 
who  gives  the  traveller  tolerable  fare  with  a  very  bad 
grace,  and  takes  care  to  make  him  pay  dear  enough 
for  it ;  his  charges  are  willingly  acceded  to  now  that 
the  traveller  approaches  a  more  civilised  district. 

The  road  to  Tres  Cruces,  a  distance  of  four 
leagues,  is  partly  throng  patches  of  thorny  wood, 
and  partly  over  a  plain  pampa ;  the  post-house  is  a 
place  sufficiently  miserable.  Thence  to  ihe  Esquina 
de  Medrano,  a  similar  distance,  the  road  lies  through 
a  tract  of  country  still  more  woody. 
'  The  post-house  of  the  Esquina  de  Medrano  con- 
tests of  a  long  range  of  buildings  of  sun-burnt  brides, 
and  is  far  more  cleanly  than  any  hitherto  sieen.  The 
postmaster  is  a  most  obliging,  well  infwmed  and 
wdl  educated  man,  having  much  the  apipearahce  of 
an  European  Sxmniard ;  he  affords  every  accommo* 
dation  the  country  can  suj^ly ;  his  stock  of  horses 
is  excellent,  and  he  has  plenty  of  servants  to  forward 
the  traveller  with  dispatch.     At  this  place  the  road 
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leaves  the  line  of  posts  leading  'to  Coi^va,  which 
follows  the  western  bank  of  the  Tercero  for  some 
leagues,  when  it  crosses  that  river  at  the  ford  of  the 
Praso  Tercera,  and  thence  tends  ncxrthward  to  Cor- 
dova. 

Leaving  the  Cordova  road,  the  course  is  some\diat 
more  westerly,  at  first  passing  through  a  thick  wood 
of  chanar,  mimosa,  and  algaroba  trees,  the  branches 
of  which,  when  I  passed,  were  covered  with  locusts. 
Skirting  the  woody  district,  for  the  space  of  two 
leagues.  We  again  enter  the  pampa  territory,  which, 
though  destitute  of  trees,  has  a  somewhat  more  un- 
dulating surface.  At  the  liistance  of  eight  leagues 
from,  the  last  stage,  is  the  post-house  of  the  Arroyo 
de  San  Jos^,  where  are  a  few  miserable  huts  and  a 
stock  of  miserable  horses. 

The  next  post-house  is  five  leagues  further,  at  the 
Canada  de  Lucas ;  here  is  nothing  but  a  miseraUe 
hut,  where  the  postmaster  never  resides,  he  being  a 
man  of  too  much  consequence.  He  lives  on  his 
estancia  near  Cordova,  and  keeps  a  slave,  half  negro, 
half  Indian,  as  a  major  domo,  to  manage  the  post- 
house.  This  was  the  most  insolent,  savage-looking 
fellow  I  met  with  on  the  road,  as  he  has  no  interest 
in  obliging  passengers,  and  is  under  no  control ;  he 
gives  way  to  his  evil  disposition,  and  becomes  a 
perfect  nuisance  to  the  traveller.  Half  a  dozen  black 
and  sambo  women  live  in  this  filthy  rancho,  whose 
impudence  is  equally  annoying  and  disgusting :  the 
traveller  must  wait  here  probably  two  hours  for  a 
change  of  horses,  subject  to  this  annoyance.  The 
misery  and  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  their  lazi- 
pess  and  bnit^lil^y,  are  only  equalled  by  the  wretched 
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hovel  and  its  almost  incredible  dirt  and  filthiness^ 
Gose  by  the  rancho  is  the  Canada,  a  long  pond,, 
partly  filled  with  rushes ;  as.  I  crossed  it,  I  observed 
several  nutrias,  a  fresh  water  otter,  or  rather  large 
rat,  with  a  skin  like  an  otter ;  from  its  size,  colour  ; 
ite  double  coai^  and  the  form  of  its  head  and  tail,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  nutria  is  the  same  amphibious 
animal,  as  the  chileno  coypiii, — ^the  mus  coypd> 
described  by    Molina    in    his  natural  history   of 

Chile. 

The  first  three  leagues  towards  the  next  post  are 
over  a  level  pampa,  but  the  other  three  leagues  are 
through  a  finely  wooded  country,  intersected  at  in^ 
tervals  by  extensive  lawns,  beautifully  green,  diver- 
sified with  lakes  and  avenues  of  trees,  leading  in 
various  directions;  this  resembled  much,  and  broi^ht 
JOTcibly    home    to   my  recoTIectiQli^ "tl^    woodland 

scenery  of  En^and^_the  contrastj^f  Jfchajcearisome 
le^^^jampa  is  at  once  plea8ing_jndLjg^tefuJU  ^ 
scenery  being  enlivened  by  the  appearance  of  numer- 
ous water  fowl  upon  iWiatea,,  and  Jby-thp  appear- 
anceof  the  many  flocks  of  noisy  parroquets  among 
t^Jxees^  The  whole  of  the  soil  is  charged  with 
saline  matter.  In  certain  patches,  where  it  has  be- 
come dry,  the  earth  is  covered  with  a  saline  efflores- 
cence, and  throughout  the  whole  woody  district 
vast  quantities  of  the  alkaline  and  saline  plants 
abound,  which  are  found  in  the  extensive  saline 
travesias  near  the  Cordillera,  such  as  the  xum^,  the 
vidriera,  and  the  talinum.  It  would  seem  that  the 
chanar,  algaroba,  and  mimosa,  flourish  most  in  soils 
that  are  saline,  at  least  we  may  judge  so  from  the 
evidence  offered  by  these  provinces,   for  the  more 
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siiline  the  dkitriety  ^  nsk^e  it  ii»  t^^oeded  hf  tliese 

The  {)0s«^li6»e  of  tlte  PttHfia  ^  Agim  ii  i^ 
lemgiies  dji^tant  frcrtii  the  CB&aAa  die  Lueeid ;  it  is  seated 
on  the  outsMrto  ai  a  littie  vfllage,  wfaieh^  id  seen  in 
&e  distance  with  its  tnrreted  chardb.  The  post* 
master  is  a  miserable  iiiggard,  who  makes  up  for 
the  defici^dy  t/f  every  necessary  aceonunodation  hy 
his  ktmcfyhig  gamilitf  and  pomposily ;  for  if  not  an 
old  Spaniard,  he  has  some  European  blood  in  his 
veins,  which  raises  him  many  grades  in  self  import- 
ance above  the  nativies.  This  hovel  is  miserably 
^n^tched  and  filthy,  and  the  horses  provided  as  bad 
as  can  be.  ^  . 

Beyon4  this  plae^  the  country  pr^ents  a  tolerably 
extensive  Wooded  *  district,  lamilar  to  that  seen  near 
the  last  post,  interrupted  by  a  short  level  space  from 
another  sftnilar,  but  smaller  wood.  Beyond  this  the 
pampa  district  occurs,  which  is  only  interrupted  at 
ttie  half-way  mark  to  the  next  post  by  a  large 
solitary  algatoba  tree.  Between  these  two  posts  I 
ficmnd  a  beautiful  variety  of  ecbites,  called  by  the 
natives  mirasol,  from  its  turning  constantly  towards 
that  luminary,  and  closing  its  extended  petals  on  the 
disappearance  of  its  beams. 

The  post  of  Santa  Barbara  is  nine  leagues  from 
the  Punta  de  Agua ;  though  the  exterior  of  this 
post-house  has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  its  interior 
is  cheering  to  the  traveller  from  its  cleanliness,  and 
tfee  well-disposed  order  of  its  few  articles  of  furni- 
ture ;  one  end  of  the  room  has  a  neat  estrado,  a 
broad  raised  bench  of  adobes,  upon  which  a  dean 
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oarpet  is  sprmd/  after  die  UootML  iMi£cai :  on  Hito 
four  pc9rs0i»  l»mld  ^rie^  witb  efise^  The  dbHif^ag 
attentioii  of  the  poetmiiter  and  kitf  #ife  it  wort&f^of 
vetDBTk,  Im  actiritf  cd^  diipateh  dnd  1^  «xcdbm» 
of  hid  bortes  daMTving  iof  (Hiir  beM  t^^ 

The  nes^t  poit  wb»  formerly  the  Cbral  dn  Bmp 
rsmcas^  at  the  distetice  of  via:  league;  l^ut  t^  pre^ 
se»t  Governor  of  CdtdovB^  fai  ottler  to  rwamp^tise^ 
mm  ttiio  had  e^pomsed  hit  cnuse  in  the  Iste  Mt^sltoe 
wars,  decreed  that  the  trav^eller  should  be  put  to  Ih^ 
ineonrefiienc^  ddajr^  and  expense  of  maldng  as 
angular  deriation  £rom  the  loody  so  as  to  lengthen 
the  distance  into  two  poets  of  fbur  leagoea  ea^  s 
either  of  the  old  posts  dare  send  tfa^r  horses  on 
the  oM  road  without  indurring  a  ftie  of  Mty  dollars; 
the  traveller  must,  thenrfore^  direct  his  coui^e  to 
Tequa,  %.  vetf  decent  post-house,  which,  iboi^ 
never  heretc^ore  lying  on  the  route  to  M^dora,  has 
ahrayg  been  a  Icmg  established  houi^  upon  tile  line 
of  posts,  between  San  Luis  and  Cordova,  i  arrived 
at  this  post-house  in  the  midst  of  the  ediebratlon  of 
the  harveiM  home;  it  is  the  custom  in  ihos^e  paits  of 
South  America,  where  com  is  grown,  dtiring  the 
trilla,  or  tiu^hing  time,  to  keep  open  house  to  all 
whd  ekoose  to  enter,  where  they  may  eat,  drififk^ 
and  be  merry  to  their  heart's  content.  It  is  a  period 
ef  great  rejoicing  throi:^bottt  the  country,  and  of 
eeiirse  produees  more  of  drunkenhess  than  my  other 
period. 

In  the  postmaster'^  houge  I  met  with  a.  munber  <tf 
r^pectabty  dressed  females  froin  Coi'dova  and  ti^ 
n^fabouidmod,  and  serversd  p^sK)ns  abow  the  e&m^ 
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moil  herdof  gauchos;  outside  were  above  fifty  peons 
dressed  in  their  best  pondios,  feasting,  singing, 
playing  tlie  guitar,  and  carrousing  after  their  own 
fai^iion*  This  added  to  the  delay ;  for  our  landjbrd, 
after  the  mode  of  hospitality  common  on  such  oc- 
casions, would  insist  on  my  stay,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  I  prevailed  upon  him  to  allow  me  to  pur- 
sue my  journey :  he  brought  me  sumptuous  fare, 
dish  after  dish,  of  stews,  soups,  roasts,  &c.,  sweets, 
fruits,  and  plenty  of  wine,  of  which  he  partook  with 
me,  and  would  take  no  pay>  as  it  would  have  been 
a  breach  of  the  custom  of  the  .  country  on  his.  part, 
and  an  insult  on  mine,  had  I  insisted  on  it. 

Tequa  is  seated  on  a  little  rivulet  of  that  name, 
which  falls  into  the  Rio  Quarto,  near  the  Coral  de 
Barrancas.  The  postmaster  has  a  large  family, 
extensive  buildings,  and  was  proprietor  of  an 
estanda,  which  was  ruined  during  the  civil  wars, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  is  now  beginning  to  re- 
cover :  his  stock  of  horses  is  miserably  bad.  Along 
the  banks  of  the  Tequa,  I  passed  over  a  heath  of  low 
bushes,  which  are  mostly  verbenas  and  dwarf 
mimosas  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  way  is,  however,  a 
level  grassy  pampa,  till  at  the  distance  of  four 
leagues  I  reached  the  post-house  of  the  Coral  de 
Barrancas,  where  I  met  with  a  very,  obliging  post- 
master, a  well-furnished  and  cleanly  house,  and  most 
excellent .  horses.  The  postmaster,  though  leading 
the  life  of  a  perfect  gaucho,  which  both  his  appeM*- 
ance  and  mode  of  living  bespoke,  cannot  be  worth 
less  than  60,000  dollars,  an  immense  property  in 
these  provinces.     Farther  on  the  road  conunences  a 
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fiampa  country,  which  reaches  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  Jambo ;  the  river  is  skirted  by  bushes,  prin- 
cipally of  verbena  and  mimosa;  this  is  the  same 
stream  which  more  southerly  bears  the  name  of  Rio 
Quarto.  The  village  of  Jambo  is  seated  on  the  river, 
and  consists  of  about  half  a  dozen  huts  ;  that  of  the 
post-house  is  tolerably  clean;  the  postmaster  is 
sufficiently  obliging,  though  his  horses  are  very 
miserable :  annexed  to  the  house  is  a  tolerably  large 
peach  grove,  but  though  this  was  the  fruit  season, 
not  a  peach  was  to  be  seen,  all  having  been  cut  off 
by  several  tremendous  hail  storms  early  in  the  sea- 
son. Many  of  the  hail  stones  are  described  as 
having  been  of  the  size  of  pigeons'  eggs,  the  ruin  to 
the  fruit  trees  had  been  general  throughout  the 
province. 

At  the  distance  of  four  leagues  is  the  post-house 
of  Aguadita;  the  road  lies  over  an  iminterrupted 
pampa  country,  very  slightly  undulating;  not  a  tree 
nor  a  bush  is  visible ;  as  usual,  the  numerous  pa- 
raUel  ruts  divided  by  a  narrow  ridge  of  raised  earth, 
coated  with  tall  grass,  point  out  the  course  of  the 
traveller.  The  post-house  consists  of  two  wretched 
hovels,  with  no  enclosure  near  them  except  the  coral^ 
not  even  a  peach,  poplar,  or  willow  tree,  as  is 
usually  seen  about  the  post-houses  in  this  province. 
The  postmaster  was  somewhat  of  an  exquisite,  for 
a  person  of  his  stamp,  or  a  gaucho  fino ;  he  was  a 
fine  active  fellow,  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  quite 
aufait  in  the  art  of  breeding  and  training  horses ; 
most  expert  in  the  use  of  the  lasso,  and  especially 
of  the  bolas,  which  he  always  carried  round  his 
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sraist;  bif  addrras  wm  pleosiog^  Jbis  eountenanee 
axikressed  gaie^  aod  good  humour,  bis  eanriage  was 
gniGi^,  he  wa8  dressed  m  a  email  Uue  jadcet,  with 
A^double  row  of  rouod  giH  buttcms,  and  a  little  mirrow 
hnsBinad  Uadc  hat;  hia  scarlet  £piiiged  pondbio 
dmiUed*  was  tied  xoiumI  Um  iijce  a  pettiooat,  by  hk 
Jpng  peea  sash,  which  folded  round  his  wairt ;  he 
1^  white  calico  trowsers  with  a  de^  £ruige  «t  the 
bottom^  but  be  had  zieitb^  ^t^ddngs  nor  sboet: 
iiiapiitedxm  hoieeback,  be  was  a  siibj^ 
the  horses  be  provided  wer^  l^  &r  ihe  bert  oe  ihe 
road. 

ProcMdi]^  over  tb(^  same  imvaiied  panipa  for  Ibttr 
leagues,  we  crossed  ,1^  stei^  barrasQa,  or  dry  bed  of 
airivule^  ivith  high  steep  baoki},  and  arrived  at  the 
post-house  of  Los  Barranquitos  or  Los  Cbauaritos, 
whkfa  ujoquestiouably  is  ooe  of  the  best  upon  the 
road;  the  people  ^u^e  oldtgiBg;  the  postmaster  a 
hearty  iat  Jolly  feHow;  his  wife  very  aSlable,  wA 
his  fsffloily  of  grown-up  girls^  very  num^ous  wA 
agreeaide*  Tb^  have  a  uumbc^  of  slaves,  and  the 
traveller  is  as  promptly  and  as  well  attended  as,  from 
the  habits  <>f  the  people,  and  the  nature  of  the 
country,,  (»n  be  expected. 
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The  town  of  Mendoza  is  situated  at  an  elevation 
of  2600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  upon  the 
margin  of  a  great  travesia,  before  described^  which 
here  presents  a  very  gentle  declivity,  sloping  both 
northward  and  eastward. 

The  Paramillo,  or  lower  range  of  the  Cordillera, 
runs  north  and  south,  parallel  with  the  great  chain 
of  the  Andes,  from  whidb  it  is  separated  by  the 
plain  of  Uspallata.  The  river  of  Hendoza  takes  its 
rise  in  the  Cordillera,  between  the  two  highest  peaksf 
of  the  great  chain  called  Tupungato,  and  the  Voican 
de  Aconcagua,  crosses  the  plain  of  Uspallata  obliquely 
to  the  southward,  passes  through  the  Paramillp 
chain  by  a  channel  or  fissure  which  it  has  cut 
through  it,  and  descends  into  the  plain  of  Mendoza, 
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first  nmning  north-easterly,  and  then  more  northerly^ 
until  it  IS  lost  in  the  Lakes  of  Guanaeache. 

The  town  of  Mendoza  is  situated  eastward  of  the 
ParamiUo,  and  westward  of  the  river  of  Mendoza,  at 
a  distance  of  about  ten  miles  from  the  former,  thirty 
miles  from  the  latter,  and  about  sixteen  miles  to  the 
northward  of  that  part  of  the  river,  as  it  descends 
from  the  mountain  and  enters  the  plain.  At  this 
point  is  the  village  of  Luxan,  where  a  channel  has 
been  dug  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  water  from 
the  river  to  Mendoza.  The  water  conveyed  by  this 
channel  is  distributed  over  the  cultivated  district, 
which  has  a  circumference  of  about  fifteen  miles  ;  a 
small  stream  of  water  runs  through  the  yards .  and 
gardens  of  all  the  houses  in  the  town,  and  every 
vineyard  and  plantation  has  at  certain  distances 
little  irrigating  channels  passing  through  them.  The 
facility  of  procuring  water  has  taught  the  people  to 
over-irrigate  their  lands,  and  the  vineyards  and 
fruit  trees  suffer  in  consequence,  the  excess  of  water 
is  found  greatly  to  increase  the  quantity  of  produce 
to  the  destruction  of  the  flavour :  and  we  see  the 
grounds  actually  drowned  with  over  irrigation.  The 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  all  kinds  of  produce 
render  the  farming  people  independant  of  each  other, 
as  every  one  produces  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  family,  labourers,  and  servants.  It  is  com- 
tnon  to  see  the  proprietor  of  a  large  vineyard, 
garden,  and  pasture  ground,  a  poor  and  miserable 
being ;  his  wants  are  few.,  and  these  the  climate 
supplies,  and  renders  little  clothing  necessary :  his 
habitation  consists  of  a  miserable  hovel^  without 
doors  or  windows ;  a  raised   mud  bench,  covered 
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with  a  carpet  for  his  bed,  or  more  generally  he  sleeps 
in  the  open  air  upon  a  bare  hide,  stretched  upon  t)ie. 
ground  within  his  enclosure*     A  rough  table,  two 
or  three  chairs,  a.  black  bottle  or  two,  and  a  glass, 
constitute  all  his  furniture ;  a  few  earthen  dishes 
and  pots  comprise  all  his  table  and  cooking  service; 
hi»  meals  are  served  up  in  an  earthen  bowl,  out  of 
which  all  his  family  eat  in  common  with  himself, 
with  their  unwashed  fingers,  and  sip  the  broth  with 
the  same  horn  spoon,  which  is  handed  from  one  to 
ibd  other.     A  c^otton  shirt  or  two,  a  jacket  and  short 
trowsers  of  coarse  blue  flannel,  constitute  the  whole 
of  his  wardrobe  :  his  wife  and  children  live  huddled 
together,  more  like  pigs  than  civilized  human  beings, 
and  yet  this  misery  is  common  amidst  the  utmost 
abundance   that    man    could   desire.     Around  the 
miserable  hovel  is  a  fine  vineyard,  abundance  of  trees 
which  produce  olives,  figs,  peaches,  apples,  &c.  in 
great   profusion,    and  delightful   pastures   of  rich 
lucem  grass.     His  land  is  stocked  with  fine  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep^  all  in  excellent  condition,  though 
but  little  attended  to  by  him :  nature  has  poured  all 
these  gifts  upon  him,  and  irrigation  performs  the 
rest.     These  cultivated   grounds   are    all  inclosed 
within  mud  wallsi  of  rammed  earth:   these  walls 
are  called  tapiales;  they  are  constructed  in  a  sort 
of  case  nine  feet  long,   five  feet  high,  and  a  foot 
and   a  half  broad ;    the  case    is   bound    together 
with    hides;    three    peons    are    employed   in   the 
work;    one  to  throw    in    fresh    earth  from    the 
outside,   while    two    others   within  ram  it  down 
forcibly   with    wooden    rammers:   they  cost  alto- 
gether one  real  the  vara,  or  sixpence  the  Spanish 
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yard  in  length.  In  some  {daces  these  fences  will  last 
many  years,  but  in  others  they  reqmre  renewing 
every  four  or  five  years,  owing  to  the  saline  natuse 
of  the  soil,  the  efflorescence  of  which  causes  the 
darth  to  crumble  away. 

The  climate  of  Mendoza  is  one  of  the  finest  in  tiie 
world :  this  is  more  eq>ecially  evinced  in  its  9£&cacy 
in  pulmonary  complaints.  Doctor  Gillies,  an  English 
j^jrsieian,  who  has  been  fimr  years  resident  in  this 
town,  describes  the  climate  in  this  req>ect  as  supe- 
rior to  any  other :  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Eng^ 
land  from  a  severe  pulmonary  itfection,  which  had 
gone  to  such  an  extent  that  his  friends  scarcely  ex- 
pected he  would  ever  reach  the  shores  of  South 
Ammca  alive.  I  have  already  quoted  Dr.  Colesberry^ 
as  another  instance,  and  am  besides  personally 
acquamted  with  four  other  peraons  who  have  experi- 
enced similar  benefits.  Doctor  Gillies  has  collected 
a  xiumber  of  valuable  observaticms  respecting  this 
remarkaUe  dimate^  which  he  intends  to  puUiA. 
The  rapid  iminrovements  that  have  tak^i  place  in 
Mendosa,  during  the  last  few  years,  are  in  gi^et 
measure  due  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Detbmr 
GilUes,  who  has  applied  himself  incessantly  to.  the 
amelioration  of  the  people.  This  intelligent  faem- 
fiietor  to  the  Mendozinos  has  effected  a  material 
diange  in  the  moral  conduct'  of  the  people ;  the 
females  in  their  conversation  and  demeanour  no 
longer  show  the  same  laxity  they  formerly  dis- 
played ;  the  mok  are  more  diefK)sed  to  social  inter* 
eourse  with  the  females,  from  irinch  they  weM  be- 
fbfe  to  a  <MnisideniUe  ext^it  exdiried;  It  was  the 
custom  for  the  men  to  assodatb  in  parties^  pria- 
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dptllf  ftt  Mffse-houMB,  wfaidi  tended  in  a  great  de* 
gm  to  exichide  tlie  women  £toni  sockl  interccmne; 
bat  a  gg&Lt  change  in  diia  reapeet  tms  taken  place, 
aiKl  the  wcmen  have  aequired  a  conaid^ttttoai  in  ie- 
(3^  Itiey  never  before  poMesmed;  education,  at  hia 
instigation,  was  extensively  set  on  foot  San  Martin 
hid  sMde  time  pravionilf  establiiAed  a  coii^  or 
pitUic  9^hool  in  MendiMca,  whidi  he  andow«d  with  tha 
p4p&ity  of  a  convent,  for  the  education  of  seventy  te* 
dghty  youths ;  bnt  Doctor  Gillies  apqfilied  himsdf  to 
the  establishment  of  a  more  general  school  upon  the 
Lancfl^teinan  lerfstem,  in  which  he  succeeded.  He 
KKade  *aeveral  attempts,  and  at  length  sneceeded 
in  establishing  a  sdiool  for  girls,  which  is  atiill  m 
active  existence.  He  obtained  the  co-operation  of 
^  natives  in  forming  a  sort  of  literary  society  or 
school  of  mutoal  instruction  among  the  young  men 
<tf  the  town,  which  was  producing  much  good  to 
tbe  rkfng  generation;  and  bo(^  for  a  public  library 
were  collected  from  Buenos  Ayres.  Doctor  Gffilies 
obtained,  from  almost  every  foreigner  passing  throcigfa 
the  place,  a  donation  in  books,  or  money  for  ^bt 
pOKhase.  Improvement  and  liberal  notions  wete 
I»^opagated  so  fast  in  the  town  of  Mendozsa  as  to 
alierm  tile  older  bigotted  peofie  and  the  clergy,  and 
tetiotts  me^ures  were  bad  recourse  to,  to  suppreiis 
diese  taefnl  institutions,  and  they  were  all  abolished. 
Ddcftor  OiUies  from  his  prudent  conduct,  having 
larded  no  pretext,  escaped  banishment,  althocigh 
tii^  society  ioi  mutual  instruction  was  di^pejned: 
InrtuMtely,  however,  the  girV  school  was  overlooked, 
4td  has  never  ceased  to  be  useful  since  its  fiiist  insti- 
fut{on.     A  Counter-revcAution  had  taken  place  sonUe 
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short  time ;  before  I  passed;  through  Mendom  m  th^ 
b^inning  of  1825,  and  Dr.  Gillies  was  then  activelf 
employed  in  his  former  useful  and  meritorioufii  labors 
— ^the  re-establishment  of  the  sodeiy,  the  library, 

and  the  schools,  which  the  events  of  the  times  had 

It- 

for  a  while  suppressed. 

The  government  of  Mendoza  is  independent,  and 
is  conducted  by  a  local,  annually  elected,  represent 
tative  assembly,  which  sends  two  deputies  to  the 
general  congress  held  in  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  Mendozinos  generally  are  a  proud,  Ingotted, 
conceited  people :  the  rising  generation  of.  youi^ 
people  are  beginning  to  display  a  different  character, 
but  this  is  visible  only  among  the  few  who  hav^ 
received  the  aid  of  education^  Although  they  hav^ 
not  many  good  qualities,  they  are  not  remarkable 
for  evil  propensities.  Thej  are  quiet,  harmless^  kind 
to  their  slaves,  and  do  not  show  to  their  in- 
fieriors  that  tyrannical  unfeeling  authority  which  is 
to  be  seen  in  .  other  more  civilized  countries. 
Slaves  seem  to  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the 
family;  and  although  all  the  offspring  of  these  slaves 
have  been  declared  free,  the  right  of  property  owr 
all  born  previously  is  still  in  exist^ioe.  It.  sddmn 
happens,  however,  that  a  slave  is  sold  by  ihid  family 
in  whose  service  he  has  been  bom,,  except  in  cases 
oi  absolute  necessity.  The  abhorrence  entrained 
by  the  lower  order  of  Creoles  for  servitude  is  veiy 
remarkable :  it  is  considered  a  mark  of  degradation 
;in  a  free  bom  person  who  is  not  a  pure  n^;ro,  .espe- 
cially a  female,  to  hire  herself  as  a  domestic  savant 
This  feeling,  however,  docis  not  ordinate  from  any 
motion  of  independence,  but  results  merely  from 
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ignorant  pride.     The  Zambo  Creole,  who  has  the 
least  admixture  of  European  blood  in  his  veins, 
dunks  himself  as  far  superior  to  the  negro  as  the 
European   does   to    the   Creole/    During  the  six 
mcmths  solitary  stay  of  my  wife  in  Mendoza,  she 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  a  servant 
giri,  to  assist  her  in  taking  charge  of  her  infant : 
every  exerti(m  was  made  to  procure  one  in  vain; 
H  could  not  be  effected  for  three  months,  and  then 
only  as  an  especial  favour.     Application  was  made 
to  several  fEunilies  who  had  numerous  slaves,  with- 
out ^npioyment  for  them,  for  permission  to  hire 
one,  but  the  pride  of  the  head  of  the  family  was  too 
great,  to  endure  such  a  degradation.     At  length  a 
poor  woman  prevailed  upon  her  sister,  a  young  girl, 
to  accept  the  offer;  and,  although  only  one  degree 
removed  from  the  negro,  great  pains  were  taken  to 
Irt  it  be  understood  she  was  not  to  be  considered  as 
a  servant^  for  she  was  une  damela  (a  young  lady), 
^e  was  to  be  the  companion  of  her  mistress,  and 
not  to  be  sent  alone  through  the  streets  on  little 
orrands,  but  merely  to  assist  the  Inglesa  in  taking 
charge  of  the  infant.     She  was  nearly  destitute  of 
ctothing  when  she  came ;  my  wife  clothed  her  anew 
from  head  to  foot,  and  took  great  pains  to  make  her 
neat  and  cleanly,  but  she  always  retained  the  notion 
that  she  was  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  companion 
more  than  a  servant. 

This  detestation  of  servitude  seems  to  arise  from 
the  great  number  of  slaves  in  Mendoza,  upon  whom 
all  the  .menial  duties  of  the  house  devolve.  Every 
family  in  decent  circumstances  possesses  many 
sla^s,  the  males  attending  to  the  vineyards,  the 
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females  being  occupied  in  domestic  dotiet.  Hie 
number  of  female  slaves  in  Meiidoza  is  considenddy 
greater  than  that  of  males:  San  Martin  tock  a 
great  number  to*  recruit  his  liberating  army  of 
Chile.  The  abundance  of  every  necessary  of  l^, 
the  number  of  slaves,  and  the  wamri^  of  tiie 
climate,  have  rendered  the  bigotted  and  igno^raht 
people  of  Mendoza  more  tiian  usually  lasy,  prand, 
and  selfish.  The  Dofia  Rita,  who,  duiing  my  stay 
in  Mendoza,  displayed  sudi  marked  attoition^  whidi 
she  repeated  on  my  return,  showed  little  cht  no  co^" 
sideration  for  my  wife,  and  when  reproached  by  Dr. 
Colesberry  for  her  marked  neglect,  replied,  "  What 
could  I  do  with  a  woman  and  child,  who  has  ih) 
Hslave.**  The  same  haughtiness  was  observed  by 
an  the  Mendoza  ladies  to  a  female  and  a  foreigner 
cast  among  them,  under  circumstances  whidi  ought 
to  have  commanded  their  attention.  Dr.  Coles- 
berry,  who  possessed  mudi  influence  among  the 
natives,  took  great  pains  to  shame  Hie  jnrindpal 
females  of  Mendoza  for  their  conduct,  which,  he 
considered  neglectful  and  inhospitable;  but  he  could 
not  induce  them  even  to  consent  to  call  upon 
ber,  unless  he  couM  parsuade  her  to  remove  into 
tlie  heart  of  the  town,  and  leave  the  family  of  the 
poor  and  industrious  widow  with  whom  she  was 
so  fortunately  placed.  M<H*e  happy,  however,  in  this 
retirement  than  she  would  have  been  in  the  midst 
of  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  this  people  in  the 
town,  she  remained  in  a  place  better  suited  to  her 
wishes,  and  I  only  allude  to  the  circumstance  to  jlliis- 
trate  the  character  of  the  people. 

When  General    San  Martin  afterwards    visited 
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CtiUe,  and  became  moiie  intimately  acquainjbQd  witb 
dn4  he  made  many  apologieai  for  himaelf,  and  the 
Mendozine  ladies,  for  hi$  and  their  seeming  neglect« 
which  he  pla^id^  to  the  account  of  illness  on  his  own 
part ;  but  the  truth  is  that,  as  far  as  it  respected 
bim,  the  ciuise  is  eadly  explained.  A  woman  amcoig 
tile  Creoles  is  looked  upon  as  a  mere  domestic  ^pen- 
dage,  to  whom  attention  is  only  paid  when  in  searc;^ 
of  favors,  or  out  of  compliment  to  the  husband. 
Don  Juan  de  la  Crua  Vargas,  who  was  so  overpowr 
ering  in  his  attentions  on  our  arrival^  hardly  eve? 
eftlled  upon  my  wife  during  h^*  long  stay,  although 
living  only  the  distance  of  three  houses  from  her :  as 
administrator  of  the  post,  through  whose  handis  ali 
letters  passed,  it  might  be  thought  that  his  greatest 
jdeasure  would  have  been  to  carry  or  send  her  my 
letters  as  they  arrived ;  but  this  never  happened,  al- 
though he  passed  the  house  six  times  every  day,  and 
was  idl  the  time  writing  to  me  of  the  attentions  he 
felt  pleasure  in  showing  to  my  wife  dnring  my 
long  absenecy  On  my  return  to  Mendo^a,  to  con- 
duct my  wife  to  Chile,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
attention  he^  paid  us^  or  his  exertions  in  preparing 
;tbe  necessaries  for  our  departure :  the  truth  is, 
that  throughout  South  America  but  little  real 
hospitality  qt  friendship  is  to  be  tnet^  with.  Those 
instances  pf  hospitality  displayed  to  foreigners, 
and  which  I  have  so  frequently  experienced,  have 
?ver  arisen  from  feelings  of  ostentation  and  hypo- 
crisy combined.  I  have  been  present  when  similar 
demonstrations  of  hospitable  attentions  have  been 
shown  to  their  own  countrymen,  against  whorn, 
upon  their  backs  being  turned,  they  have  broken  out 
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into  straiiis  of  hatred  and  invective ;  and  yet,  at 
their  next  meeting,  they  have  again  bestowed  the 
game  attentions,  and  again  made  the  same  hollow 
professions  of  friendship.  **^ 

The  people  of  M endoza,  though  in  general  qui^y 
disposed,  display  a  more  lively  interest  in  political 
affairs  than  the  Chilenos,  and  in  this  they  somewhat 
resemble  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres.     General  San 
/  Martin  assured  me  that  he  found  this  sphit  so  turbu- 
lent, that  it  was  necessary  to  establish  in  Mendoza 
a  complete  system  of  espionage^  so  that  every  day 
he  was  informed  of  thTthoughts  and  actions  of  the 
Mendozinos.       The   minutest   circumstance   in  the 
families  reached  his  ears ;  no  one  w^  exempt"from 
the  observation  of  his  spies,  who  were  incessantly  on 
the  alert.     The  General  was,  from  an  early  period, 
a  great  adept  in  cunning  and  intrigue :  he  himself 
has  assured  me  that  his  most  intimate  friends  were 
the  least  acquainted  with  his  sentiments ;  that  no 
one  had  any  communication  with  his  spies  but  him- 
self;  that  they  were  suspected  to  be  so  by  nobody 
but  himself ;  that  to  hold  converse  with  them  he 
would  frequently  sally  forth  of  an  evening  dressed 
as  a  gaucho,  a  native  country  peon,  and  meet  his  spies 
in  some  unfrequented  comer  of  the  suburbs.  During 
bis  residence  in  Mendoza,  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  despot — every  one  feared  him — and  he  might,  after 
the  battle  of  Ma3rpo,  have  reigned  as  he  pleased  in 
.the  province  of  Cuyo,  had  not  his  ambition  been  of 
a  mote  elevated  character. 

Living  is  not  expensive  in  Mendoza ;  wheat  is 
cheap;  the  fanega  (of  three  English  bushels)  usually 
aells  for  one  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  and  a 
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half  (six  to  ten  English  shillings).     Beef  is  also 
cheap,  although  a  municipal  duty  is  levied  upon  its 
sale  oi  cme  real  per  arroba ;  it  is  sold  in  the  market 
place  by  retail  for  five  reals  (two  shillings  and  six- 
pence)  per  arroba  of  twenty^ve  pounds,  which  is 
about  five  feorthings  per  pound.     Every  other  article 
of  food   is  cheap  in  proportion.      Vegetables  and 
fruits  are  in  great  abundance,  and  can  be  obtained 
in  large  quantities  for  a  trifling  consideration.     A 
sheep  is  worth  from  about  a  dollar  to  twelve  reals 
(four  to«ix  shillings),  the  fleece  of  which  is  worth  a 
real  and  a  half  (nine-pence).     Horses  are  abundant 
and  good ;  the  average  price  of  good  ordinary  horses 
is  from  six  to  eight  dollars  (twenty-four  to  thirty- 
two  shillings)  each.     Mares  may  be  purchased  in 
any  quantity  for  half  a  dollar  (two  shillings)  each. 
Oxen  brou^t  from  the  distant  breeding^arms  are 
worth  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  each  ;  but  when  fat- 
tened in  the  rich  lucem  pastures,  they  fetch  from 
sixteen  to  twenty,  and  even  twenty-four  dollars.     A 
.  mule  is  worth  from  six   to  eight  dollars.      Mule 
hire  is  not  expensive;  when  large  troops  are  em- 
ployed, the  price  of  each  load  to  Chile  is  five  dollars, 
,  to  Buenos.  Ayres  twelve  dollars.     The  price  of  cart- 
hire  is  120.  dollars  to  the  latter  place ;  each  cart  will 
carry  about  3,200  weight :  the  usual  price  of  cart 
hire  is  therefore  about  three  dollars  and  a  half  (four- 
teen shillings)  per  quintal,  or  100  pounds ;  and  mule 
conveyance  about  three  dollars  (or  twelve  shillings) 
per  quintal. 

It  wiU  be  seen,  on  inspecting  the  map,  that  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  following  the  course  of  the  Parana, 
as  far  as  the  Esquina,  thence  to  San  Luis,  and  thence 
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to  Meudoza,  in  a  westerly  direeticKi,  tb^re  extajute 
a  long  way  to  the  southward  a  vast  estent  of  lei^l 
couatry»  Toid  of  treesy  produdng  only  coarse  graas^ — 
a  country  di^iingui^ed  by  the  name  of  Pampib: 
it  i»  scarcely  ever  interrupted  by  perceptiUe  nn- 
duiations,.  and  i^  cpv^ced  with  i^umerous  lakes, 
drained  underground  throi^  the  sandy  soil  from 
one  to  another;  the  waters  of  which,  proceeding 
from  several  rivers,  are  lost  and  absotbed  in  the  level 
of  these  sandy  plains.  In  the  north-^we^t  extremity  oi 
this  demarcation  is  a  large  tract  of  levdl  couniiy, 
i^nnprising  an  extent  pf  30,000  square  miles,  tifie 
soil  strongly  impregnated  with  saline  matter^  bore 
g£  vegetation,  partly  covered  with  foaresta  of  thori^ 
trees  and  bushes  of  diminutive  growth,  and  intec- 
i^iersed  with  numerous  swamps  and  saiiim  latees, 
fed  by  the  two  consideraWe  fresh  water  rivers  of 
Mendc^a  aiMl  San  Juan :  these  lakes  are  named 
Guanacache,  and  are  deprived  of  their  surplus  water 
by  a  channel,  called  the  River  Desaguadero,  whlc^ 
empties  itself  into  the  Lake  Bebedero,  near  San 
Luis,  where  it  is  lost. 

This,  large  tract  of  saline  barren  cctunbry  is  called 
II  Trav^a,  the  Desert  of  Mendoza.  This  grouad, 
barren  from  neglect,  is  remarkably  productive  niien 
assisted  by  human  industry,  requiring  mardy 
lightening  by  the  plough,  and  irri^ting  with  feerii 
water ;  of  this  we  jbiave  evidence,  not  only  in  the 
productive  fertility  of  the  neighbourhi^od  of  San 
Juan  and  Mendoza,  but  in  every  other  spot  ^h^te  a 
current  of  water  has  been  brought  upon  it.  .  Upon 
several  more  elevated  table  lands  lying  between  the 
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ffioimteiiiB  of  Cor^ytu  upon  those  of  Santiago  dd 
Eateco,  those  of  Rh>j%  TiunHnan»  and  the  other 
several  northern  provinces,  are  lerel  barren  traets.of 
ground  destitude  of  water,  producing  nodiing  but 
bushes  and  low  thorny  trees ;  Hie  soil  is  strongly  im^ 
pregnated  with  saline  matter:  almost  the  whole 
surface  of  these  provinces  is  of  this  nature,  exceft 
in  tiie  barren  mountainous  rrafiifications  which  in- 
tersect them,  in  the  hollow  gorges  of  Wbicfa,  in 
very  few  places,  are  small  rivulets  of  water,  which 
might  contribute  to  the  existence  of  a  small  nuxnber 
ci-^A^erSf  were  it  not  that  the  intervening  country 
prevents  communication  with  other  parts.  .  Tjiiese 
level  barren  tracts  of  ground  are  likewise  t«med 
Trav^gas.  In  these  provinces  there  are  Imt  few 
ciiltivaUie  vallie^.  In  this  extent  c^4!ouatry,  l^ounded 
on  the  northward  by  ihe  river  Dulce,  on.  the  west 
by  tile  Cordillera,  an  extent  oecup^ring  above  lOO^OOO 
square  miles,  there  is  seareely  one  spot  offiaring  ihp 
least  inducement  to  sutlers.  With  the  exertion  of 
Santiago  del  Estero,  Tucuman,  San  Juan,  Mendoza, 
San  Luis,  and  Cordova,  which  are  upon  the  margin 
of  this  immense  district,  in  the  interior  of  this  vast 
country  th^re  is  only  a  single  town,  viz(.  ibat  of 
Ilioja;  ood.  excepting  the  rivers  Dulce,  San  Juan, 
Mendoza,  and  Tercero,  whicb  form  the  boun-* 
daries,  there  is  only  one  river  of  fresh  water,  the 
Anqualasta,  whidi  sullies  Rioja,  and  this  is 
very  inconsiderable,  soon  becoming  lost  in  swamps 
and  saline  lakes,  in  the  midst  of  this  inhospitable 
deseol..  Communications  acrow^ttijsJIVave^ 
very  difficult  and  tedious,  as  the  burning  heat  of 
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the  climate,  the  saline  swamps,  the  inhospitaUe 
soil,  bare  of  grass,  the  want  of  houses  and  posts,  and, 
above  all,  the  want  of  fresh  water,  render  travelling 
both  annojdng  and  fatiguing :  little  hope  exists  of 
seeing  it  better  peopled  until  other  fertile  parts  of 
the  Continent  have  become  densely  peopled,  and  this 
cannot  happen  for  ages. 

The  Panqm  coimtry  is^ut  little  known:  that 
portion  traced  in  the  map  is  in  great  measure  appro- 
priated and  used  for  the  rearing  of  cattle ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, very  barely  and  scantily  settled.  The  extent 
of  this  Pampa  coimtry  reaches  as  far  as  the  river 
N^ro.  The  Diamante,  and  Colorado,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  are  assuredly  both  lost  in  ex- 
tensive saline  swamps  and  lakes ;  the  intermediate 
parts  present  much  good  pasture,  and  are  well 
adapted  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  could  the  country 
be  protected  from  the  Indians.  The  settlement  and 
peculation  of  this  fine  district  must  proceed  by  very 
slow  degrees.  No  hope  can  be  entertained  that  it 
will  be  hastened  by  extensive  emigrations,  a  settlement 
/must  proceed  gradually  from  some  central  point, 
/  and  thisjjoes  not  yet  exist :  many  centuries  must 
elapse  bqfore  this  vast  territory  can  become  rich  and 
populous.  The  country  to  the  southward  of  the 
river  N^ro  is  described  as  being  much  finer  than 
the  Pampa  territory;  it  is  more  undulating,  better 
wooded,  better  watered,  and  capable  of  river  navi- 
ffation  from  the  coast. 

One  of  the  most  inexplicable  facts  connected  with 
the  natural  history  of  the  Pampa  region,  is  the 
almost  total  absence  of  wood :  some  persons  have 
attempted  to  account  for  this,   by  assuming  that 
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its  growth  has  been  unpeded  by  cattle,  which: 
without  r^ard  to  truth  have  been  said  to  graze  in 
immense  herds  in  the  wild  state  upon  these  plains. 
No  doubt  can  exist  but  that  cattle  were  first  intro- 
duced into  the  country  some  time  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards ;  though  many  have  asserted  the  con- 
trary. The  first  instance  of  their  introduction  into 
Buenos  Ayres  is  still  on  record :  eight  cows  were 
brought  firom  the  Brazils,  at  an  immense  expence,  by 
an  enterprising  individual;  and  there  is  still  a  pro- 
verb in  common  use  in  that  town,  where,  when  a 
person  is  desirous  of  expressing  any  thing  as  being 
extravagantly  dear  or  valuable,  he  says,  <'  It  is  worth 
as  much  as  oneof  Gaete*s  cows.***  The  oxen  that  have 
been  brought  from  the  southern  Pampas  present, 
however,  a  different  physiognomy  from  the  common 
ox;  it  has  a  short  thick  turned  up  nose,  called 
niata,  and  is  of  a  smaller  and  more  thickset  breeds 
which  character  all  the  Indian  cattle  are  said  to  pos- 
sess. Climate,  we  know,  produces  a  remarkable  effect 


*  *^  Several  Portuguese  came  with  tliis  suit^  among  them  the 
two  brothers^  Goes^  of  noble  birth.  Their  memory  has  been  made 
eternal  in  the  country  by  tl^e  introduction  of  eight  cows  and  one 
bull;  this  laid  the  foundation  of  the  colossal  property  which 
makes  the  river  Plate  one  of  the  emporiums  of  the  country.  The 
enormous  price  which  in  common  estimation  was  placed  upon  each 
of  these  ft-ninnila  seemed  to  announce  the  riches  which  have  since 
aecrued.  The  driver  of  these  cattle  was  a  Portuguese^  named 
Gaete,  who  was  recompensed  for  his  excessive  trouble  in  driving 
them,  by  having  one  of  the  cows  given  to  him.  This,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  was  so  enormous  a  reward,  that  when  they 
wish  to  exaggerate  respecting  the  high  price  of  any  commodity, 
iJiey  say,  ^  It  is  dearer,  or  as  dear  as  Gaete's  cows.'" — Funes, 
Hist  vol.  L  p.  153. 
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upon  the  giH^wth  and  habits  of  all  animals  ;  but  the 
ftict  of  the  Indian  cattle  being  all  of  this  niata  breed 
uffatdn  no  proof  of  liie  existence  of  the  ball  in  South 
America  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards. 
Ito  retorn,  however,  to  the  question  of  the  singular 
abeence  oi  trees  in  the  Pampa  regions.  Some,  have 
eonjectured  that  the  saline  nature  of  the  ground  hte 
beenf  fatal  to  their  first  growth  and  continuation,  but 
unfortunately  for  this  supposition,  we  find  that 
wherever  European  trees  have  been  planted^  they 
grow  luxuriantly,  either  from  shoots  or  seeds,  and 
become  extremely  hardy.  TTie  poplar  in  the  pro* 
vinoe  of  M endoza  is  a  most  useful  acquisition,  on 
aecouirt  of  its  amazingly  quick  growth;  its  luxuriant 
$ilii^  has*  caused  it  to  be  used  tlmnigfaout  the 
eouAtry  for  shading  the  water  diannels,  and  thus 
preventing  them  being  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  stems  form  a  most  excellent 
and  impenetrable  fence  to  their  plantations :  it  is 
invaluable  for  building  purposes,  on  account  of  its 
length  and  straightness,  and  is  now  much  cut  up 
into  planking,  for  making  packing  cases  for  their 
saeirchandize,  which  from  the  utter  want  of  timber 
were  before  unknown.  Before  the  introduction  of  the 
poplar,  peach  trees  were  cultivated  for  useful  purposes, 
fcut  its  timber  is  neither  so  valuable  nor  so  large 
as  the  poplar.  Peach  trees  are  still  cultivated  few 
iffe-wood,  for  which  purpose  it  is  extremely  traeful. 
In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  these  trees  have 
not  been  cultivated,  it  is  usual  to  use  the  decayed 
stems  of  aJdnd  of  thistle  (a  cnicus),  which  I  believe 
to  have  been  originally  introduced  from  Spain,  Imt 
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BOW  become  wild  oyer  the  whole  district  of  ihe 
Pampias.  So  thick  do  these  thistles  grow  to  the 
southward  of  these  plains,  that  tiie  inbahitaiits  of 
the  northern  parts  can  rely  upon  their  security  fix>m 
Indian  attadcs,  as  the  interrening  district  is  tendered 
almost  impassable  by  iheax ;  the  time  niHhen  the  an^ 
nual  visits  of  the  Indians  may  be  expected*  are  tiim 
months  oi  February,  March^  and  April,  when  Hume 
plants  have  decayed  down  to  their  roots.  Out  of 
die  line  of  the  province  of  Buiraios  Ajrres  *  tbn^e  is 
not  one  spot  ci  this  ground  which  is  adapted  far 
fomga  emigration.  The  only  place  whidi  I  have 
seen  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  agricultural  \ 
settlements  might  be  beneficially  estabUsl^,  is.  in 
tbe  neighbourhood  of  Sen  Juan,  whidi^  from  its  in- 
ternal situation,  is  well  secured  firom  Indian  de^:e- 
datioa. 

An  intelligent  fellow-countryman,  long  resident  is 
Mendoza,  Jbas  projected  a  settlement  sA  this  plaee^ 
axui  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  settlement  idKmt 
San  Juan  might  prove  ben^kaal,  since  it  can  provide 
profitable  employment  for  human  industry  and  in- 
genuity. The  air  of  San  Juan  is  very  like  that 
of  Mendoza,  one  of  the  most  genial  and  hea^ 
venly  climates  in  the  world,  offering,  l^  means  of 
simple  irrigation,  the  greatest  abundance  and  lux- 
uriance in  all  t]^  choicest  productions  of  Europe; 
^joying  at  the  same  time  an  exemption  fro^i  all 


*  Of  course  I  do  not  speak  of  the  Banda  Oriental^  and  Entre 
too6,  whichy  excepting  Indian  ChOe,  are  the  only  pkces  adapted 
for  receiying  emigrant  settlem.  .  . 
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those  terrible  and  fatal  maladies  which  cany  destruc- 
tion among  the  inhabitants  of  the  choicest  portions 
of  our  cclbbe.     One  of  the  most  sinmilar  peculiarities 
<rf  this  climate  is  the  extreme  dr^ss  oVthe  atmo- 
sphere,  there  heing  no  perceptibl7dew  at  night,  and 
scarcely  any  rain  thoughout  the  year ;  the  air  is  very 
rarely  charged  with  much  moisture ;  the  wiritef  is 
perhaps  the  finest  and  dryest  season  of  the  whole  ; 
and  the  people  here  enjoy  an  almost  uninterrupted 
succession  of  the  most  serene  weather,  with  a^  pure 
atmosphere,  and  a  rarely  clouded  sky.     This  ftdr 
portion  of  ground,  seated  in  the  midst  of  an  inhos- 
pitable desert,  partakes  of  the  same  nature  of  soil, 
and  is  naturally  barren  iand  unproductive ;  but  the 
practice  of  artificial  irrigation,  as  far  as  it  has  been 
extended,  has  changed  its  character  to  an  extreme  of 
fertility ;  and  that  saline  impregnation  of  the  soil, 
which  in  a  state  of  nature  seems  to  check  v^eta- 
tion,  is  found  to  answer  the  same  purposes  artifi- 
cially, when  assisted  with  water,  that  manure  affords 
to  over-cultivated  and  poor  soils.    Here  are  produced 
in  luxuriance  wheat,  barley,  maize,  grapes,  olives, 
'figs,  pasturage,  garden  produce,  &c.  in  great  variety, 
and  all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone.     Dr.  Gillies 
has  been  labouring  to  obtain  a  grant  of   a  lai^ 
quan^ty    of  ground,   and  the  concession  of  such 
privileges    as.  would    induce    a    number    of    our 
countrymen  to  establish  a  colony  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  San  Juan.     It  is  difficult  to  overcome  the 
prejudices  of  the  natives,  but  as  illumination  and 
liberalism,    the  destruction  of  fanaticism,  and  the 
downfall  of  priestcraft,  are  working  their  way  with 
rapid  strides,  it  is  probable  that  some  satisfactory 
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arrangements  may  be  made.  I  do  not  think  that  aa 
an  agricultural  settlement,  with  a  view  to  export  its 
produce,  mudi  good  could  be  expected ;.  but  as  a 
point  for  the  extensive  manufacture  of  wines  and 
spirits  no  spot  in  the  world  can  equal  it.  The  quan« 
iity  of  agricultural  produce  raised  in  the  provinc^ 
is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
populatioiL 

The  fanega  of  wheat  in  the  province  of  Cuyo  is  a 
certain  measi^  weighing  on  the  average  170  pounds* 
The  expence  of  conveyance  to  Buenos  Ayres,  whe- 
ther in  carts  or  by  mules,  is  nearly  the  same — about 
six  dollars  the  fanega.  Wheat  cannot  be  raised  in 
San  Juan  or  Mendoza  under  two  dollars  the  £Em^a ; 
this,  added  to  the  cost  of  conveyance,  equals  eight 
dollars  the  fanega ;  whereas  its  average  price  in 
Buenos  Ayres  is  six  or  seven  dollars  the  fanega^ 
which  here  weighs  210  pounds,  and  in  abundant 
years  it  is  as  low  as  four  dollars.     Thus  it  appears 

there  can  be  no  market  for  the  wheat  of  Mendoz^ 

-  - '  •      *  •       '      ...     .    <, 

in  Buenos  Ayres. 

Wine,  spirits,  mid  dried  fruits,  will,  however,  al- 
ways find  a  certain  and  profitable  market  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  as  the  cost  of  carriage  bears  a  smaller  pro- 
tion  to  ike  cost  of  production,  and  these  articlei^ 
are  ^dways  in  demand,  and  cannot  be  supplied 
firom  other  places  at  so  cheap  a  rate.  As  the  sale 
o£  th<^  bad  wines  of  Mendoza  yields  a  consider- 
able profit^  it  is  dear  that  lids  br^ich  of  industry 
might  be  made  still  more  profitable,  provided  ^tten- 
ti(m  were  p^d  to  the  improvement  of  their  wines 
and  spyrits :  the  drynes&and  uniform  genial  warmth 

VOL.  I.  K 
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of  the  climate  is  particularly  favourable  to  the  cul-^ 
ture  of  the  grape,  and  the  trade  in  raisins  and  dried 
figs/  no'  less  than  in  wines  and  spirits,  might  be 
made'of  considerable  importance.  The  cost  of  ma- 
naging a  vineyard  in  the  province  of  Ciiyo  is  very 
trifling ;  the  crops  are  certain,  abundant,  and  of  su- 
perior quality ;  the  manufacture  of  wines  and  spi-^ 
rits  is  not  expensive,  and  the  sale  for  the  pro- 
duce^ when  manufactured,  certain.  The  proposed 
Colony  in  San  Juan,  in  furtherance  of  these  objects,' 
might  be  attended  with  far  greater  prospect  of  ad- 
vantage than  an  agricultural  settlement  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  TTie  tract  of  land  in  question 
commences  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  eastward  of -the 
town  of  San  Juan,  and  extends  along  the  course  of 
the  river  about  sixty  miles  in  thei  same  direction, 
being  nine  miles  in  breadth  in  its  narrowest  part, 
and  twenty-seven  miles  in  the  broadest ;  the  extent 
includes  150  square  leagues,  or  1350  square  miles, 
the  whole  being  easily  susceptible  of  irrigation 
from  the  river.  The  soil  is  the  same  as  that  of 
San  Juan  and  Mendoza— a  yellowish  clayey  loam, 
hard  and  friable,  from  want  of  moisture  and  constant 
exposure  to  the  sun;  it  is  destitute  of  pasturage 
or  shrubbery,  and  is  more  or  less  covered'  with 
resinous  and  low  thorny  trees,  none  of  which 
exceed  twelve  feet,  and  are  generally  only  six  feet  in 
height.  The  mode  of  cultivating  the  grape  here  is 
similar  to  that  in  Chile,  which  will  be  described  in 
its  proper  place.  :  > 

The  town  of  San  Juan  is  150  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Mendoza,  and  though  smaller  in 
extent  and  population,  it  possesses  far  greater  capa- 
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bilities,  as  well  ou  account  of  the  warmth  of  its' cli- 
mate as  in  the  size  of  its  river,  and  ihe  greater  ex- 
tent of  countiy  capable  of  being  brought  into  culti- 
vation. The  temperature  of  San  Juan  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  that  of  Mendoza ;  in  the  summer 
time  tte  themiometer  is  frequently  100^  Fahrenheit 
in  the  shade,  and  has  been  known  as  high  as  109^ : 
it  ia  owing  to  thiis  that  the  grapes  produced  in  its 
district  are  of  finer  flavor,  and  produce  far  better 
wine,  containing  more  alcohol,  and  does  not  there^ 
iPore  so  readily  pass  into  the  acetous  fermentation. 
The  mountainous  ranges  in  its  faeighbourhood  do  not 
iEittain  any  considerable  elevation :  in  them  are  foimd 
fine  statuary  marble,  gypsum,  sulphur,  alum-rock, 
and  copperas ;  and  the  earth  in  its  neighbourhood 
is  strongly  impregnated  with  the  sulphate  of  soda, 
which  is  dug  up  and  washed  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting it  for  medical  purposes. 

The  traffic  between  Mendoza  and  Buenos  Ayres 
is  usuaUy  performed  by  carts  drawn  by  oxen.  The 
construction  of  these  carts  is  simple  ;  the  body  con- 
sists of  a  square  frame  of  wood  twelve  feet  long,  and 
three  feet  and  a  half  wide,  having  in  its  centre  a 
pole,  which  runs  under  the  bottom,  to  which  it  is 
attached,  and  extends  forward  ten  feet;  from  the 
end  of  tjiis  the  oxen  draw.  A  wooden  axle  is  fixed 
transversely  across  the  middle  of  the  body ;  the 
wheels  are  about  eight  feet  and  a  half  high,  and 
strongly  made,  without  a  single  nail  or  piece  of 
iron  about  them.  The  nave  is  made  from  a 
round  block  of  hard  wood,  one  foot  and  three 
quarters  in  diameter,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  long; 

iilto   this   twelve  spokes    are    tenanted    at    right 

R  2 
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angles.  A  rim  of  fellies,  six  inches  broad  and  fotir 
inches  thick,  iis  mortised  upon  the  other  ends  of  Hm 
spokes ;  and  outside  of  these  another  circular  rim  ot 
fellies,  of  equal  breadth  and  thickness,  breaking  Jointsi, 
is  attached  by  wooden  p^.  This  outer  rim  answers 
the  pui^se  of  a  tire,  and  can  be  replaced  hy  a  new 
set  when  the  other  is  worn  out,  without  diriment 
to  the  wheel.  The  cart,  has  a  tilt  seven  feet  high; 
made  of  canes  and  rushes  lashed  with  strips  of 
hide ;  raw  hides  are  thrown  over  the  top  to  carry 
off  the  rain.  Each  cart  is  drawn  by  six  oxen  yok^ 
in  pairs  by  a  cross  bar  of  wood  lashed  behind  their 
homs ;  the  yoke  of  the  hinder  pair  is  lashed  to  tte 
^[id  of  the  pe]%h,  to  which  is  also  attached  the  ends  of 
strong  hide  thongs  from  the  yokes  of  the  next  pair  of 
cfKen:  thetwofrcmtpair  follow  each  otiier  closely, buta 
space  of  fQurteen  feet  intervenes  between  the  sepop4 
and  shaft  pair  of  bullocks;  so  that  in  crossing  a  riycyr 
or  a  bog,  the  two  fwroer  may  hav^  passi^  the  pon- 
tana,  and  reached  the  firm  land,  by  the  time  the 
loaded  vehicle  has  arrived  at  the  pla^e  of  obstructioi^ 
The  manner  of  goading  and  directing  the  anin^als  js 
somewhat  singujlar.  A  thin  pole,  about  five  feet  long^ 
projecting  forward  horizontally,  i$  lashed  to  the  rqoi 
"oi  the  cart,  having  at  its  extremity  a  grooved  ho^ 
through  wliich  a  string  passes :  a  goad  is  n^ad^  of  a 
faoUow  ease,  forty  feet  long,  the  butt-end  beiijig  ab<Hi|^ 
feosr  iq^dies  in  diameter,  while  the  smaller  end  ru9^ 
tapering  to  a  point.  The  front  end  isi  gie^aep^jr 
made  of  a  pisce  cii  wilknv  secured,  to  the  end  of  ^0 
cane,  and:  is  ahn^  at  the  tip  with  an  iron  pointy 
ja^ly  and .  curiottsJy .  lashed  on  by  thin  strips  of 
horse-hide :  thi^goad  is  hung  in  a  Iqnd  of  inverted 
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^timip,  attached  to  the  end  of  the  befbre-mei^tioned 
Wmg,  by  pulling  which,  the  driver,  as  he  sits  in  the 
^carl,  can  elevate  or  depress  at  his  pleasure  the  stir- 
"rap  ti^ii^  serves  as  the  folcrum  of  his  goad,  and 
supports  it  nearly  in  equilibrio,  as  the  thick  butt- 
^hd  counterbalances  the  lighter  and  longer  end  that 
Itods'fortvftrd:  thus  suspended,  the  point  Can  be 
%il^y  thrust  forward  or  side-way,  so  as  to  goad  the 
haunchei^  of  the  forward  yoke  of  oxen :  about  fivfe 
tie^'  from  the  extrmnity,  another  small  goad,  armed 
Vith  an  iron  point, '  hangs  pendant  by  a  string ;  86 
that  by  giving  to  the  cane  a  sideward  motion,  and 
lifting  l3ie  butt-end,  the  point  can  be  directed  dex- 
tei^olisly,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  driver,  upon  the 
Itatinches  of  the  second  pair  of  oxen';  a  short  lance 
hteld  in  his  hand  serves  to  goad  forward  the  shafti- 
y6ke  *  the  load  is'  so  disposed  upon  the  bed  of  the 
tiart,  as^  to  be  nearly  balanced  over  the  axle,  giving 
^  slight  preponderance,  so  as  to  bear  upon  the  yoke 
tif'the  shaft  oxen.  The  carts  travel  together  in 
tlose  sUcceiSsion,  each  cart  carrying  behind  it  an 
earthen  jar  containing  fresh  water,  which  is  not  to 
*be  met  with  in  some  places  far  several  days.  The 
iSme  occupied  in  each  journeys  is  about  thirty  day&. 
The  carriteros,  or  drivers,  are  generally  natives  of 
Santiago  del  Estero,  men  bred .  up  to  this  business-; 
4tiey  are  a  barbarous  and  savage  race,  but  trustwor*- 
thy  ;  one  of  their  chief  delights  on  the  jouniey  is  to 
scramble  for  the  blood  of  any  animal  that  may  be 
slaughtered  for  the  use  of  the  troop,  for  thepifrpc^ 
<if  besmearing  with  it  the  willow  termination  of  their 
Icmg.  goads,  on  which  they  pride  themselves.  The 
number  of  persons  usually  attendant  upoti  each  troo]^ 
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is  a  driver  to  each  cart,  a  sort  of  major  dcmio, 
mounted  on  horseback ;  a  carpenter ;  three  or  four 
peons  to  attend  and  bring  up  the  relays  of  oxen ;  two 
or  three  other  peons,  whose  occupation  is  to  take 
charge  of  the  horses  and  mules  that  accompany  the 
expedition.  In  a  troop  of  twenty  carts  it  is  usual  to 
have  250  oxen,  and  above  thirty  horses  and  mules. 
They  always  travel  in  numbers  never  less  than 
twelve  carts,  and  often  above  thirty  together. 

The  reason  why  so  many  carts  travel  in  a  body  is 
to  afford  mutual  protection  against  the  attacks  of  the 
predatory  Indians,  who  at  times  infest  their  line  of 
march,  in  hopes  of  attacking  them.  It  is  therefore 
customary  to  keep  the  animals,  at  all  periods  of  the 
journey,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  troop  ;  and 
it  is  usual  to  send  a-head  two  of  the  peons,  to  give 
jttotice  of  the  approach  of  danger.  Whenever  an 
attack  is  feared,  the  carts  are  all  drawn  up  close 
together  in  a  circle,  so  as  to  form  an  inclosure  im- 
penetrable to  the  Indians,  into  which  all  the  cattle 
are  driven.  The  peons  then  unite  in  a  body  within 
their  fortified  position,  some,  though  very  few  of 
them,  being  furnished  with  muskets.  The  Indians 
never  besiege  any  place  or  encampment ;  they  at- 
tack, or  it  would  not  be  difiicult  to  starve  the  animals, 
and  compel  the  party  to  surrender.  If  they  fail, 
upon  one  or  two  smart  charges,  to  gain  their  object, 
they  seldom  persevere,  but  retire  with  precipitation. 

Having  given  some  accounts  of  the  provinces  of 
Mendoza,  San  Juan,  and  San  Luis,  it  may  be  desi- 
rable to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  Cordova  and  Sante  Fe  through  which  we 
have  passed. 
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The  province  of  Cordova  boasts  of  a  city  of  the 
same  name,  a  place  next  to  Buenos  Ayres  in  point 
of  importance.     Under  the  Spanish  authority,  Cor- 
dova was  a  place  of  considerable  consequence ;  it  had 
a  large  population,  and  a  more  intelligent  people 
than  the  other  Spanish  colonial  cities  could  boast  of : 
it  was  indeed  considered  the  focus  of  South  Ame- 
rican literature ;  its  university  was  formed  for  the 
education  of  the  most  eminent  Creoles.     Here  the 
Jesuits  reigned  in  their  fullest  authority;  it  was  the 
^  centre  of  their  power,  their  influence,  and  their,  com- 
merce.    Here  .  was  the  see  of  a  bishopric,  which 
added  considerably  to  the  impcnrtance  of  the  place. 
One  of  the  principal  branches  of  its  commerce  was 
the  trade  in  mules,  which  were  sent  to  the  great 
annual  fair  of  Salta.     The   traffic  in   the  mining 
operations    of    those   inhospitable    elevated   table- 
heights  sacrificed  every  year  an  incredible  number 
of  mules ;  and  it  is  said,  that  from  the  province  of 
Cordova  80,000  mules  used  to  be  sent  every  yeaf  to 
the  fair  of  Salta ;  but  this  traffic  has  entirely  ceased 
from    the  events   of  the  revolution,    the  Spanish 
capitalists  have   withdrawn  their  funds  from  the 
enterprises  in  which  they  have  embarked,  and  the 
working  of  the  mines  has  ceased.     Men  of  property, 
wherever  patriot  influence  has  been  first  extended, 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
their  property  has  been  confiscated ;  in  all  the  de- 
partments maladministration  and  dishonesty  in  the 
public  authorities  have  been  observed,  more  especially 
in  the  upper  provinces ;  all  influence  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  few  more  wealthy  Creole  families, 
who  have  established  a  kind  of  exclusive  privilege, 
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which /^ley  hare  cKfiAribttted  among  th^r  depiesdaiitB, 
who  without  experiMoe  or  ed«^tioii  werft  kd  n:wmf 
by  sel&h,  tyramiieal,  ignc»raiit,  mean,  and  d&hcmest 
Motions. 

The  territory  included  in  this  province  is  largesr 
tlian  Ireland,  and  yet  it  does  not  contaib  a  gt^stet 
P<^idation  than  SO^OOO,  and  notwithstanding  it  is 
one  of  the  best  peopled  of  all  the  coiitigiHias  prb^ 
viftces.  Thfe  whofe  eountty  is  Well  ad^fted  for  the 
purpose  of  breeding  cattle,'  especially  mides  and  sheep; 
it  is  the  key  fo  all  the  upper  jprovinees,  so  that  their 
trade  must  pass  through  this  route.  Most  of  the 
owners  of  the  carts  trafficking  between  Upper  p€SPU 
and  BuenosAyres  reside  in  Cordova.  Apllmhasbeen 
long  sii^ce  proposed,  md  will  one  day  be-  carried 
into  effect,  of  establishing  a  water  conveyance  be^ 
tweeh  Cordova  and  Buenos  Ajnres.  The  river 
Tfercero,  which  flows  into  the  Piarana,  is  navigable 
for  six  or  eight  months  of  the  year,  as  high  as 
Puhta  de  Gomez,  but  for  two  obstructions  or  rapids, 
which  might  be  easily  removed,  as  iMey  lire  of  smafl 
extent,  and  as  the  river  is  nearly  dry  for  thn^ 
months  of  the  yeajf;  the  rock  which  crosses  the  river 
bed  might  be  blasted  aiid  quarried  without  mu^h 
dMculty. '  The  first  of  these  obstructions  occurs  at 
tlie  Punta  de  Gomez,  not  far  £rom  'Rosario;  the 
other  at  the  Paso  Fereira.  There  are  persons  who 
remember  a  vessel  to  have  ^nce-  paired  over  the?  ifirslt 
obstruction,  and  ascend  as  high  as  Paso  Fe^ira.  A 
project  for  removing  th'es6  obstructions  was  seribusfly 
talked  of  when  I  last  ^^tted  Bueiios  Ajores^  aiid^a 
privilege  was  given  to  a   Ft-eiichmaii,    wht>  ha4 
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CEBgaged  to  accomj^ish  it ;  bat  as  be  did  not  possess 
tfae  Ajrital  46  carry  it  into  executfon,  little  cbaiiee 
esdsts  of  its  being  immediate^  completed.  The 
ssving  of  400  miles  of  land  carriage  is  certainljr  an 
affair  of  vairt  consideration^  the  tt^e  of  the  country 
kf  haw6retf  yet  in  too  heickward  a  state,  and  the 
populatioii  too  thin,  to  waHrant  any  speculator  id 
hope  for  a  remuneration  for  the  capital  that  must  be 
sunk  itt  executing  this  useful  work. 
'  Tht^  city  of  Cwdova  is  arranged  in  rectangular 
squares';  it  is  a  sombre  pla^ ;  the  houses  are  for  the 
most  pati'  built  of  rounded  stones  brought  from  the 
bed'l^f  tiie  rivier ;  th^  streets  are  not  paved,  and  the 
scdl  being  very  sandy,  renders  the  air  hot  and  sultry; 
the  town  tod,  being  built  under  the  steep  bank  of  the 
WH  upon  the  bed  of  the  river,  the  atmosphere  is 
a^Eyd  still  ami  unhealthy.  Some  of  the  public 
b^iMings^  are  good,  according  to  the  Moorish  style ; 
bttt  ^ey  are  heavy  and  clumsy  according  to  our 
standard  of  taste. 

Of  San  Luis,  I  have  before  given  an  account 
The  principal  wea[lth  of  its  scanty  population  is 
derived  from  its  farms,  which  are  well  adapted  foir 
the  ^breeding  of  cattle ;  the  finest  part  of  the  prc^- 
\1tace  f&r  tJiis  purpose  is  that  bordering  upon  thfe 
Wfetfefii  slope  erf  the  Cordovese  chain  of  hills,  where 
^e^Rio  l^intb  takes  its  rise. 

Th^  geoto^cal  structure  of  the  countries  we  have 
padsed  through  presents  nothing  remaxkable :  tbe 
UtHh  lletached  mountainous  patches  observed  upon 
Hie  el^rated  travesia  or  pund  land,  such  as  that  to 
the  eaiBtward  of  San  Luis,   rfiat  of  the  Carolinas,  of 
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the  Morro,  whicb  extends  as  far  as  Achiras,  and 
then  runs  northward,  may  be  considered  only  as  in- 
terrupted terminations  of  the  Cordovese  chain  of  hiBs, 
from  whose  ravines  proceed  the  little  streams  calted 
the  rivers  Primero,  Segundo,  Tercero,  Quarto,  and 
Quinto;  these  hills  are  all  of  mica  slate.  The 
Cordov^^  range  is  also  of  mica  slate  and  granite, 
which  appears,  from  the  account  of  Helms,  to  ex- 
tend northward  as  far  as  Tucuman,  a  distance  of 
about  500  iniles>  Beycmd  this,  the  grands  branch 
of  ^  the  Cordillera  tends  in  a  N W  direction  to- 
wards Potosi,  and  thence  until  it  unites  itself  ^with 
the  great  longitudinal  ridge  running  thiiough  Peru. 
This  ridge  commences  at  the  straights  of  Magellan, 
and  forms  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  The  former 
branch,  before  it  reaches  Tucuman,  begins  to  change 
its  geological  aspect  by  gradual  alternations,  until 
nothing  but  clay  slates  appear:  this  seems  to  be 
the  prevalent  structure  throughout  all  the  range  be- 
tween Tucuman  and  Potosi,  a  length  of  700  miles. 
About  midway  of  tibis  distance,  that  is,  from  the 
Sierra;  which  lies  to  the\westward  of  Jujuy,  an  ex- 
tensive,branch  of  these  floetz  formations  crosses;  the 
high  puno  lands  and  barren  table  heights,  which  lie 
to  the  westward  of  the  before-mentioned  chain,  and 
tending  in  a  southerly  direction,  pass  through  the 
province  of  Rioja,  and  terminate  in  the  Parano 
range  of  mountains,  which  lies  to  the  westward 
of  Mendoza ;  a  lateral  branch  of  this  chain  goes 
round  the  tforthward  of  the  Idkes  of  6uanaca<^, 
and  termiiiates  in  the  Alto  del  Yeso,  a  litfle 
gypseous  range  which  lies  to  the  westward  of 
San  Luis. 
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In  the  northward  part  of  the  province  of  San 
Juan  are  several  gold  mines:  they  are  all  of  very 
small  extent,  and  poor  in  quality.  Upon  the  limits 
between  the  provinces  of  Cordova  and  San  Luis 
are  two  gold  mines  of  some  note  amcmg  the  na^ 
tives,  though  they  are  not  worked ;  they  are  at  no 
great  distance  from  each  other,  in  detached  hills, 
called  the  Solosta  and  Carolinas  mountains.  The 
mines  of  Las  Carolinas  are  said  to  be  the  richest,  wd 
were  formerly  of  great  estimation,  until  they  became 
suddenly  inundated.  I  have  been  assured  by  several 
Cordovese  of  great  respectability,  \nthin  whose  re- 
collection they  were  wrought,  that  the  ore  is  extended, 
in  one  uniform  vein  of  very  consideralde  thickness ; 
it  was  said  not  to  be  of  the  nature  of  common  oresv 
which  require  to  be  worked  by  the  operations  of 
blasting,  of  the  crow-bar,  or  of  the  wedge,  but  could 
only  be  extracted  by  chiselling  (por  el  cincel),  the  ore 
being  tough,  metallic,  and  extremely  rich;  the  metal 
obtained  was  an  alloy  of  gold  and  copper,  the  former 
bearing  a  propcwrtion  of  sixty  to  forty  of  the  latter. 
If  this  be  true,  these  mines  must  be  inestimable ;  no 
small  d^ree  of  allowance,  however,  should  be  made 
for  exaggeration,  and  a  great  portion  of  these  as^ 
serted  riches  must  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the 
marvellous.  A  belief  is  current  among  the  best  in- 
formed natives,  that  the  old  workings  may  be 
drained  of  the  water  which  fills  them,  by  driving 
an  adit  for  the  length  of  about  1500  yards,  as  it 
is  cakulated  that  the  bottom  of  the  mine  is  above 
the  hed  of  a  small  ravine,  which  descends  towards 
the  river  Quinto,  in  which  case  the  recovery  of 
the  workings,  it  is  estimated,  may  be  effected  with- 
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out  machineiy,  at  an  ezpienee  Imder  70^000  doUlurs, 
tir  14,000/.  sterling;  but  ilieae  assertions  are  made 
without  any  survey  or  better  knowledge  tiian  tl» 
mere  conjeetoe  of  inaccurate  obsa^em  - 

Hie  most  noted  siiv^rar  mines  are  those  of  Uspsdlata, 
in  the  province  of  M endbza,  and  those  of  Famatin&lt 
in  the  province  of  Rioja.  The  former  arie  parti- 
•cularly  described  in  another  diaptei*. ' 

The  mines  of  Famatima  are  situated  iti  a  low 
tnountainotis  range  about  thirty  leagues  to  the  souths 
ward  of  Bioja,  a  towii  nearly  600  miles  from  Cor- 
-dova,  and^SO  from  Satttii^  dd  Estero,  which  ilB 
^the  nearest  town  in  aiiy  direction.  The  ores  of  the 
Famatima  mines  are  said  to  be  very  rich.  They 
were  dfisooveried  about  thirty  yelarls  ago.  The  orfe 
exists  ill  a  low  andn^arly  insulated  inountain,  abdirt 
fiv«  leagues^  in  circumference,  and  of  an  oval  forW, 
in '  the  midst  of  an  elevated  taMe-height,  and  the 
most  barren  desa*t  that  can  be  conceived.  l^iA 
dry  resinous  budies  a^e  found  in  the  neighboids 
hood,  and  {hese  are  the  only  fuel  that  can  be'  pro- 
cured ;•  there  is  no  potable  water  nearer  tb'rt;hfe 
mines  than  thirty-six  miles.  They  were'  first 
begun  to  be  worked  ^bout  the  year  1800,  and  con- 
t&ued  to  yield  rich  ores  for  tm  years,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  revolutiori,  the  Spanish  capital 
employed  therein  was  withdrawn.  Sihte  thirf  time 
they  have  ceased  to  be  worked.  The  ore  is  a  sul*- 
^httretted  silver,  mixed  with  native  silver,  in  a 
T6ck  of  carbonated  lime  and  clay  slate:  the  ore  is 
«pi^ad  out  in  what  the  Spaniards  call  ^^manta,  a 
verjr  extended  thin  vein  of  tlearly  equdi  tJiickness, 
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«Mt  yerjr  near  the  surface  of  the  mountam.  TlieM 
hawi  iiever  been,  therefore,  any  regtalax  workiagv  or 
galleries,  as  it  is  sufficient  to  dig  a  small  well  or  fit 
a  few  yards  in  depth  to  come  at  the  ore;  as  the 
dieet  of  ore  is  of  no  great  thickness,  each  pit  is  soob 
^chausted.  The  richness  of  the  ore  de{>ei^s  upoa 
ibe  presence  of  native  silver  in  the  calcareous! 
stratum ;  some  of  the  juts  are  so  ridi  as  to  yieH 
121  marcs  per  caxon.  I  understood,  howeva:,  that 
the  average  product  of  all  the  (»res  during  th^ie 
years  amounted  to  5S4-  marcs  per  caxon,  which  is .4 
ycry  extraordinary  ridmess,  when  we  consider  tbat 
the  produce  of  the  Potosi  mines  averse  sddom  morf 
Aan  six  to  eight  marcs  par  caxon*  .  But  the  ej^i^oe 
and  charges  attendant  upon  the  working  of  tbi 
Famatima  mines,  and  the  reduction  of  the  ores,  are 
enormous.  This  is  owing  to  the  desert  neighbour* 
hood,  and  its  almost  impossibility  of  permittio^  t^ 
residoice  of  any  considerable  number  of  parsons,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  insalubrity  of  the  minii^ 
district,  the  scarcity  and  great  distance  from  wat^i^ 
and  it^  still  greater  distance  from  ^  which  all  spr^ 
of  materials,  as  well  as  food  and  sustenaiice,  lOVftl 
be  brought  for  both  man  and  beast.  It  is  con? 
sidered  impossible  to  work  the  ores  on  the  spot :  th^ 
must  be  carried  to  Rioja,  a  distance  of  nii^ty  mil^ 
upon  the  backs  of  mtdes.  But  the  situation  qf 
Bio^  itself,  iii  ^  centre  of  a  desert  of  above  500 
miles  in  dian^ter,  presents .  gr^t  obst^c](es»  an^ 
causes  such  heavy  expences,  upon  any  mining  opera* 
tioiQis.to  be  carried  on  in  this  {H'ovince,  as  must  make 
tham  unprofitaUe.  Sudi  in  &et  wa^  the  case  during 
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the  ten  years  in  which  these  mines  were  worked-— 
.  no  less  I  was  told  than  near  a  thousand  pits  had  been 
dug  durii^  this  time :  all  those  which  produced  ores 
that  did  not  peld  more  than  forty-five  marcs  per 
eaxon,  were  abandoned  as  unprofitable,  and  the 
profit  on  the  richer  mines  was  small.  During  the 
last  year,  a  company  was  formed  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
of  native  and  British  merchants,  who  agreed  to  ad^ 
vance  a  certain  capital  for  the  w^ddng  of  the  mines 
of  Famatima,  for  which  purpose  they  entered  into  a 
,  contract  with  doie  government  of  Rioja,  whidi 
granted  the  company  the  exclusive  privil^e  of 
working  the  mines  for  twenty-one  years.  The  con- 
ditions were,  that  the  Quinto  and  Cobo  duties  should 
be  reduced  from  eleven  and  a  half  to  eight  per  cent. ; 
that  all  the  precious  metals  produced  should  be 
carried  to  the  nunt  of  Rioja,  which  that  government 
Was  to  establish,  in  order  that  it  might  undergo  the 
process  of  coinage,  unless  the  association  chose  to 
export  from  the  province  the  metals  upon  rescate, 
when  they  were  to  pay  additional  duties  of  eight  per 
cent,  in  lieu  of  the  duties  of  seignorage.  That  the 
mining  company  should  not  be  allowed  to  employ 
miore  than  SIOO  foreigners;  that  it  was  not  to  esta- 
blish retail  shops  for  the  use  of  those  employed  in 
the  mines,  but  only  wholesale  stores ;  that  it  should 
be  compelled  to  furnish  quicksilver  to  the  miners,  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  dollars  per  quintal,  but  the  miners 
were  not  to  purchase  it  of  the  company  could  they 
procure  it  cheaper  elsewhere ;  that  the  government 
of  Rioja  should  be  allowed  to  reserve  100  mines 
(pertenencias),  over  which  it  should  possess  an  exclu- 
sive right ;  that  on  the  termination  of  the  contract 
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all  the  mines  opeQed  by  the  company,  as  well  as  all 
its  rights  over  ,th^  mining,  territory,  should  revert, 
into  the  hands  of  the  government  of  Rioja,  except- 
ipg '  twenty-five  pertenencias,  which  the  company 
was  allowed  to  reserve  in  perpetuity.  These  term&i 
WCTe.  considered  in  fiuenos  Ayres  very  favourableto 
the  company,  as  every  body  calculated  with  <as- 
surance  upon  the  richness  •  of  the  ores,  -  and  the 
certainty  of  realising  great  advantages  from  the 
undertaking.  The  contract  appeared  to  be  jioi  less 
^  vantageous  to  the  government,  inasmuch  as  ^  it 
would  put  into  activity  all  the  energies  of  the  small 
popiikttion  of  the  province,  and  benefit  the  coimtiy 
beyond  what  could  have  been  previously  calculated 
upon.  The  government  of  the  province  lost  no  time 
in  taking  advantage  of  ^  this  bargain— it  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  another  company  of  merchants  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  who  agreed  to  advance  100,000 
dollars  to  enable  the  government  to  work  its  hundred 
mines,  for  which  it  pledged,  itself  to  return  silver 
pina,  the  produce  of  the  mines,  at  the  rate  of  seven 
doUans  per  marc,  in  payment  of  the  sum  advanced. 
This  was  couBidered  advantageous  to  the  company, 
inasmuch  as  silver  pina  usually  fetches  in  Buenos 
Ayres  nine  and  a  half  dollars  per  marc.  But  so 
many, are  the  obstacles,  delays,  and  vexations,  and 
suph  the  bad  faith  of  these  petty  governments,  that 
it :  is,  impossible  to  calculate  with  certainty  on  any 
results.  ■• 

Phave  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  Uie 
F9mpa  Indians,  having  met  with  them  bodi  in 
Mendozaand  Buenos  Ayres^—tibeir  ^complexion  is 
very  dark — their  hair  is  very  long,  coarse,   thidc. 
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eosfin^d  near  the  r€¥>te  by  a  Yariously  CNdaured  Jbaad 
tied  round  the  head ;  sametimes  the  hair  is  tied  in  o 
duster  cm  the  crown  of  the  head»  and  hangs  looseljr 
0Y<^  their  shoulders,  axki  sometimes  it  is  Raited 
into  tails*  Their  eyes  are  black,  animated,  scowling* 
and  a^  placed  widely  apart;  their  foreheads  are  low 
9nd  broad;  their  faces  are  flattish ;  they  bave  higii 
eheek  bones  and  lafge  jaws ;  they  havp  no  be^, 
nor  any  hair  on  their  breasts ;  they  are  musetthir, 
athletic,  ill-made,^  and  ratb^  of  low  statore.  Tb6ir 
dress  consists  of  a  poncho  doubled,  wrapped  round 
tiiiir  waist,  hanging  down  like  a  p^ticoat :  it  is  kept 
in  its  place  t^  a  long  sa^  of  coloured  worsted* 
passed  several  times  round  their  bodies ;  into  this 
saie^  on  one  side,  and  rather  behind,  they  tuck  thdr 
long  pointed  knife;  they  have  neither  shirt,  v)est^ 
nor  breeches.  They  generally  wear  a  poncho»  wJiich 
hangs  loosely  ov^  their  shoulders ;  they  have  no 
shoes,  but  sometimes  wear  a  sort  f£  boot  formed  oi 
the  ddn  of  a  colt's  1^.  skinned  whole ;  it  is  wdn| 
upon  the  leg  and  foot,  leaving  the  toes  bare.  The 
females  are  dressed  in  a  similar  maimer,  but  are  dis- 
tingmahed  by  their  ornaments ;  and  hy  their  smaller 
wrists  and  ancles;  thdr  long  black  hair  is  phuted  in 
two,  sometimes  in  three  tails,  wrapped  up  in  coloured 
worsted^  and  ornamented  with  coloui^d  quills;  one 
of  these  tails  is  brought  over  each  ear,  its  endhangi- 
ing  over  each  shoulder,  while  the  other  is  pend- 
ant on  the.  back.  They  are  very  fond  of  large  cir- 
cular ear-rings  of  tin,  which  are  sometimes  laige 
OLongh  to  touch  their  shoulders;  th^y  wear  onut- 
ments  of  tin  and  beads  upon  their  wrists  and  andes. 
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They  wear  a  poncho  round  their  shoulders,  ex- 
posing one  arm  and  part  of  the  chest.  Both  meii 
and  women  are  excessively  dirty,  hut  it  is  not  true, 
as  some  assert,  that  they  grease  their  skins. 
IVhenever  they  enter  towns,  they  are  not  buffered 
to  go  armed ;  but  in  their  predatory  excursions  they 
carryvaJance,  which,  as  well  as  their  mode  of  war- 
fare, has  been  described.  Tlie  Indians  nev^  walk  any 
distance,  but  always  move  about  on  horseback,  and 
display  great  animation  and  activity:  they  are  ex- 
cdlent  horsemen,  and  will  not  hesitate  to  niount  and 
ride  the  wildest  steed,  without  being  unhorsed.  Some 
use  saddles,  but  not  all,  for  they  ride  as  well  without 
as  with  one :  they  can,  when  the  horse  is  running 
at  fiill  speed,  slip  round,  and  suspend  themselves 
under  his  belly,  merely  clinging  by  their  hands  and 
feet ;  and  can  regain  their  seat  at  pleasure,  without 
checking  the  velocity  of  the  animal.  In  the  use  of 
the  lasso  they  are  very  expert ;  in  like  manner  they 
are  adepts  in  throwing  of  the  holes,  a  singular  mis- 
sile weapon,  which  will  be  described  in  another 
place. 

These  Indians  are  still  in  an  eiEirly  stage  of  a  sa- 
vage life,  subsisting  upon  raw  animal  flesh,  the  pre- 
fi^ence  being  given  to  that  of  mares  above  other  ani- 
mals ;  the  blood  is  also  highly  esteemed.  They  lead 
the  roving  lives  of  hunters  wandering  as  necessity 
requires  in  search  of  food,  Jiaving  no  fixed  habitations, 
but  merely  temporary  huts  to  protect  them  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  They  live  in  small 
hordes,  each  horde  being  under  the  subjection  of  a 
chief.  Their  huts  are  of  two  kinds,  formed  either 
with  three  forked  poles,  placed  triangularly,  and  meet* 

VOL.  I.  s 
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ing  in  a  paint  at  top^  surrounded  by  horse  and  ox 
hides  to  keep  oflf  the  wind,  or  of  three  forked  poles 
fixed  upright  in  a  line,  at  the  distance  of  three  or 
four  feet  in  the  ground,  and  a  ^imil€|r  set  fixed 
'  parallel  to  them  at  the'  distance  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  long  horizontal  poles  resting  <wtt  the  forks  of 
the  others ;  and  upon  these,  to  constitute  ^  roof^ 
it  number  of  hides  are  thrown,  and  these  belter, 
in  some  degree,  the  miserable  inmates  from  the 
wind  and  rain.  They  never  cultivate  the  ground, 
neither  do  they  apply  themselves  to  any  laEour. 
They  are  very  fond  of  getting  intoxicated  whenever 
they  can  obtaia.spirits,  which  they  eagerly  seek  after, 
ami  purchase  with  ponchos  and  bridle-reins,  which 
are  prepared  by  the  womeli.  Polygamy  is  frequent 
among  them,  and  a  man  may  have  as  many  wives 
as  his  activity  will  enaUe  him  to  support ;  neither 
men  nor  women  have  much  regard  for  their  oflf- 
spring.  T-hey  have  some  crude  notions  of  reli-? 
gion,  but  they  have  no  worship :  acoordiiKg  to  Ihe 
accoimts  of  the  Jesuit  Falkner  their  superstitions  9te 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Indians  of  Chile ; .  they 
believe  in  the  existence  of  good  and  evil  spirits,  and 
practise  incantations  to  appease  the  fury  of  the  lat^ 
teir.  The  deceased  are  attended  with  some  otoe ;  the 
flei^  is  cut  off  the  bones  arid  burned  ;  the  bones  are 
bleached  in  the  sun,  wrapped  iSp  in  the  poncho  of 
the  deceased^  and  plac^  in  a  large  grave,  the  usual 
cemrtcry  of  the  tribe :  the  funeral  is  attended  witif 
a  sort  of  rude  wake,  in  which  the  relattves  mdke 
frightful  cries  arid  lamentatioris,  and  get  di*unk 
whenever  intoxicating  liquor  can  be  obtained.  The 
usual  burial  places  are  near  iixe  sea  coast  or  (m  the 
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banks  of  rivers.  The  horse  of  the  deceased  is  gene- 
rally killed  and  placed  outside  the  grave.  They  have 
neither  laws^  nor  rewards,  nor  punishments,  but  are 
subject  lo  their  hereditary  .chfe&.Qt.CiLclque^ffibom 
they  foUoffiio-waCj..  in^marauding  expeditioni^,  and  m 
search  of  food.  Such  a  race  ranhotnSe  otherwise 
than~15oisterbus,  cruel,  and  ferocious :  as  they  have 
no  laws,  their  disputes  are  alwa3rs  settled  by  single 
combat)^  in  which  the  knife  is  dexterously  used  in  the 
right  hand,  while  the  left  arm,  enwrapped  in  a 
poncho,  serves  as  a  shield  to  ward  off  the  blows 
of  their  adversary;  one  or  the  other  generally 
fells  a  sacrifice  in  these  combats.  Tfte^  women  are 
the  laborers  of  thg^Cjommunilbp' ;  they  are  far  more 
active  and  less  indolent  than  the  men,  and  perform 
acts  of  drudgery  which  would  be  thought  by  them 
too  irksome.  They  trade  to  Buenos  Ayres  any 
Mendoza  in  search  of  spirits,  knives,  bridle-bits, 
woollen-dyes,  beads,  &c. ;  for  which  they  give  in 
exchange  salt,  which  they  collect  from  the  margins 
of  their  lakes,  and  which  they  sew  up  in  little  hide- 
bags  ;  they  bring  also  bridle-reins  and  lassos  beauti- 
fully plaited  with  strips  of  green  hide,  skins  of  the 
panther,  deer,  fox,  pole-cat,  viscacha,  and  swans. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  an  account  of  a  cere- 
monious interview  which  General  San  Martin  had 
with  some  tribes  of  the  Pampa  Indians,  to  establish 
a  treaty  with  them,  and  which  displays  much  of  their 
character :  the  circumstances  were  related  to  me  by 
the  General  himself  prior  to  his  leaving  Chile  for 
I^eru.  The  ceremonial  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty   was    thus  described : — The    meeting    took 

place  several  leagues  to  the  southward  of  Mendoza. 

s  2 
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The  Cacique  Maripan,  accompanied  by  several  hun- 
dred Indians,    was  mounted  upon  a   white   horse, 
trained  for  purposes  of  the  kind ;  the  animal  had 
been  taught  to  plunge  and  throw  every  muscle  into  a 
state  of  activity,  feigning  to  advance  forward  while  he 
scarcely  moved  from  the  spot :  so  slow  was  his  ad- 
vance, that  he  was  fifteen  minutes  in  moving  over  as 
many  yards,  during  which  time  the  Cacique  made 
his  harangue,  and  swore  to  perform  inviolably  the 
terms  of  the  treaty ;  his  sentences  were  short  and 
energetic,  raising  his  voice  at  the  end  of  each,  and 
placing  great  intonation  upon  the  last  syllable ;  bis 
language  was  broken  and  guttural,  and  he  paused 
between  each  short  sentence,  as  if  to  gain  breath ; 
he  was  vociferous,  and  appeared  to  make  consider- 
able exertion  in  pronouncing  his  words,  which  to- 
wards their  termination  became  a  sort  of  yell :  his 
action  wad  so  vehement  that  his  features  became 
distorted,  and  his  body  appeared  to  be  convulsed. 

The  entertainment  which  the  General  had  prepared 
for  them  now  followed.  A  number  of  mares,  and  a 
quantity  of  aguardiente,  was  given  to  them,  when 
they  all  set  to  with  earnest  intent  upon  the  feast. 
The  mares  w^re  killed,  the  blood  being  careftilly 
preserved^  the  Indians  arranged  themselves  in  small 
circles,  and  squatted  on  the  ground^  the  women  act- 
ing as  attendants  upon  the  occasion :  they  fell  to 
eating  the  raw  horse-flesh  with  great  vor^d^v.  seem- 
ing to  relish  with  peculiar  delight  theCyiscem  par- 
taking at  ijpitervals,  in  copious  draughtspro  their 
favourite  beverage,  horaes^  blood  mixed^with  gin. 
They  continued  singing  loud  boisterous  songs,  the 
chief  merit  of  which  appeared  to  be  the  equal  alter- 
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niatians~x)^._tlie.dis^|iviant  notes.     It  was  not  long 
before  ^1  were/oruSc)  when^he  riot  became  more 
boisterous,  ^nd^^^ontinued  great  part  of  the  night. 
The  conduct  of  the  women  was  remarkable ;  a  strong 
party  of  them  kept  watch  upon  the  cantonments, 
and  looked  sharply  after  the  presents  they  had  re- 
ceived from  General  San  Martin,  while  the  remainder 
made  it  their  duty  to  act  as  stewards  and  servants 
of  the  feast,  carefully   abstaining  from  eating  or 
drinking.    Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  feast, 
they  cautiously  removed  the  men's  knives  from  their 
girdles,  lest  in  the  quarrels  of  the  drunken  moment 
they  should  set  to  fighting,  as  they  are  ever  prone 
to  do :  the  diligent  attention  and  cautious  policy  of 
the  women  was  equally  conspicuous  in  many  other 
points.     Next  day  the  men  being  sober,  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  women  in  their  turn  to  enjoy  their  enter- 
tainment :  they  were  now  waited  upon  by  the  men, 
served  with  the  same  food,  and  regaled  with  the 
same  horrible  beverage,   until  they,  like  the  men, 
got  completely  drunk,   and  like  them  also  became 
noisy,  turbulent,  quarrelsome,  and  brutal  in  every 
possible  way. 

The  object  of  the  treaty  was  connected  with  the 
invasioB  of^  Chile  under  thfi  jmal  JQiggg^jSeaficalfiL 
San  Mgrtin  and  0'Hi|gin8.  The  influence  which  this 
affair  had  in  the  final  success  of  the  brilliant  enter- 
prize,  displays  the  diplomatic  talent  of  the  former 
€reneral,  for  which  he  has  ever  been  conspicuous. 
His  object  was  to  persuade  Maripan  that  he  was 
about  to  invade  Chile  by  the  southern  pass  of  the 
Planchon,  through  which  Maripan  was  to  conduct 
his  troops,  and  assist  him  with  all  the  Indian  force 
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he  0oi|ld  collect  together ;  and  forwhidi  promise  of 
assistance  the  Cacique  demanded  a  thousand  mares, 
j  a  certain  portion  of  aguardiente,  beads,  knives,  &c. 
The  Gr^ieral,  however,  gave  him  1^500  mares,  double 
the  quantity  of  the  stipulated  presents,  and  a  hand- 
some scimitar,  mounted  with  silver.  It  was  arranged 
that  Maripan  should  seek  a  private  interview  witii 
the  Spanish  General  Marco,  in  Chile,  so  as  to  de- 
ceive him  as  to  hi$  (San  Martin's)  schemes :  to  tell 
him  that  his  intention  was  to  engage  Chile  by  the 
pass  of  the  Patos  and  Uspallata,  and  enter  the  coun- 
try by  the  valley  of  Aconcagua :  and,  to  carry  on  this 
deception,  the  Patriot  General  promised  to  send  skir- 
mishing parties  to  keep  up  a  continual  feint.  The 
Cacique  swore  to  perform  all  these  terms  most  faith- 
fully ;  but  San  Martin,  well  aware  of  the  treache- 
rous spirit  of  the  Indians,  assured  himself  that  the 
Cacique  would  go  to  Marco,  and  for  another  bribe 
betray  him;  thus  calculating  upon  deceivii^  tbe 
Spanish  General  as  to  his  real  intentions.  'Hie  ^- 
terprizing  Chileno  officer  Rodriguez,  a  young  nm 
much  esteemed  by  his  countrymen,  with  ^  mere 
handful  of  men,  kept  possession  of  the  pass  of  the 
Planehon,  took  the  towns  of  San  Ferna|ido  and  Cu- 
rico,  kept  the  whole  Spanish  army  ip  constant  mo* 
tibn,  and  annoyed  them  gireatly.  He  appeared,  wh^ 
least  expected,  at  different  points,  and  kep^  up  a 
constant  alarm :  on  one  occasion,  galloping,  singly 
into  the  public  square  of  Santiago,  he  dismounted 
and  went  up  to  a  noted  gaitLing*-hous^  above  t^ 
piazza,  where  the  Spanish  officers  were  yf[(XtA  to  spex^ 
their  evenings,  and  after  gaming  with  the^i,  he  agam 
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mcnmted  hiis  horse,  and  disappeared  unknown,  until^ 
from  the  notice  he  left  behind  him,  it  was  discovered 
iHio  he  was. 

In  the  mean  time,  San  Martin  sent  expresses  by 
the  nearer  pass  of  Uspallata,  with  false  dispatches, 
addressed  in  cypher,  explanatory  of  his  plans,  to 
cross  the  Cordillera  by  the  Planchon ;  and  as  all  the 
bustle  and  seeming  preparation  was  admirably  kept 
up  by  Rodriguez,  the  Spanish  General,  Marco,  be- 
came convinced  that  the  treacherous  relation  of  the 
Indian  was  true,  and  fuUy  expected  San  Martin 
would  attempt  to  enter  Chile  by  the  pass  of  the 
Planchon. 

Marco  therefore  stationed  his  main  force  at  Ran- 
cagua :  when  the  expedition  set  off  from  Memdoza 
there  was  not  a  single  officer  or  private  that  had  the  ^ 
least  knowledge  of  the  pass  by  which  they  were  to 
move  until  the  moment  they  commenced  their  march. 
The  patriot  troops  arrive4  in  Aconcagua  with  so 
much  precipitation  as  to  fall  unexpectedly  upon  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  Spaniards,  and  drove  them 
across  the  impregnable  cuesta  of  Chacabuco,  which 
served  as  a  barrier  to  all  approach  to  the  capital ; 
and  the  "  Army  of  the  Andes,"  as  the  liberating 
force  was  called,  arrived  upon  the  plains  of  Chaca- 
buco before  the  Spanish  troops  could  be  biroi^ht  by 
forced  marches  from  Rancagua :  the  consequences  of 
this  brilliant  day  are  well  known,  and  the  detail  of 
th^  action  h  given  iA  the  general  history  of  the 
revolution. 

^  ThQ  population  of  the  provinces  of  the  La  Plata 
Federal  Unioti  has  been  greatly  ex^^rated.    The 
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estimated  census  of  1815,  according  to  an  ofl^al 
report  of  the  following  provinces,  is  thus  stated : — 

The  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres   « 250>000 

Mendoza   38,000 

San  Juan 34,000 

San  Luis 16,000 

Cordova 100,000 


438,000 


A  recent  traveller  has  given  the  following  esti- 
mate:— 

City.  Fhyrince.  TotsL 

Buenos  Ayres. . . .  60,000  ....  80,000  ....  140,000 

Mendoza    20,000  ....   30,000  ....  50,000 

San  Juan 20,000 

San  Luis 20,000 

Cordova •   14,000  ....   30,000  ....  44,000 


274,000 


But  from  the  best  information  I  could  obtain,  I 
believe  the  following  is  much  nearer  the  truth : — 


City. 

BuenosAyres....   45,000  .. 

Mendoza    12,000  . . 

San  Juan 8,000  . . 

San  Luis    2,500  .. 

Cordova. 10,000  .. 


Frovince. 

TotaL 

. .    40,000  .... 

85,000 

..      8,000  .... 

20,000 

..      6,000  .... 

14,000 

..      8,000  .... 

11,000 

..    12,000  .... 

22,000 

152,000 


In  the  more  northern  provinces  of  the  Union  <&e 
same  degree  6f  exaggeration  exists  as  to  their  popu- 
lation, as  well  as  in  the  resources,  riches,  produc- 
tions, and  nature  of  the  country.  It  has  been  the 
practice  of  every  one  greatly  to  over-rate  every  thing 
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conneeted  with  South  America,  and  it  will  take  some 
time  to  remove  the  false  impressions  current  in  the 
world  as  to  the  general  and  local  nature  of  the 
country.  Phantoms  of  wealth  and  power,  and  of 
influence,  have  been  created  to  feed  the  cupidity  of 
the  Spaniards ;  the  population,  resources,  and  capa- 
bilities (tf  the  soil  have  been  magnified  at  every  point 
to  carry  on  this  deception^  No  accounts  of  the 
country  could  be  published  but  such  as  received  the 
approbation  of  the  Court  of  Spain ;  and  every  means 
were  resorted  to  to  enable  the  Spaniards  to  profit 
individually  by  the  colonial  system;  while,  to  keep  up 
the  distinction  and  influence  of  the  mother  country, 
every  opposition  and  degradation  was  offered  to  the 
Creoles.  /The  whole  population  was  kept  in  bigotry 
and  ignorance.  This  deception  has  now  been  carried 
on  for  three  centuries ;  but  the  time  has  arrived  when 
the  mask  must  be  cast  off*  the  wizard  skeleton,  and 
the  glitter  removed  from  the  imaginary  treasures 
and  the  fancied  paradises  of  the  new  world.  The 
numbers  of  our  intelligent  countrymen  who  are  en- 
gaged in  different  parts  of  this  immense  continent 
will  afford  us  the  necessary  observations  and  matters 
of  fact,  and  enable  us  to  give  to  this  country  its 
true  value,  and  to  appreciate  its  actually  existent 
available  resources  i  already  has  it  been  seen  that 
the  boasted  riches  and  luxurious  magnificence  of 
Peru  must  be  classed  with  the  visionary  pictures  of 
El  Dorado;  it  has  been  shown  to  be  a  country  barren 
and  unproductive  beyond  all  possible  belief;  inca- 
pable of  traffic ;  presenting  an  inhospitable  climate ; 
bare  of  population;  and  its  few  inhabitants  effe- 
minate, indolent,  and   wanting  of  enterprise;    its 
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shores  forbidding ;  and  its  boasted  mines  placed  out 
of  the  reach  of  all  beings  excepting  Indians,  who, 
to  be  made  to  work  them,  must  be  treated  as  beingii 
infericH*  to  dogs. 

By  dissolviiig  the  charm  which,  under  the  grossesic 
deception,  hap  smothered  the  earliest  embryo  deve-r 
lopment  g£  the  aboriginal  pe<^le,  the  reyc^Utiou,  by 
calling  forth  the  energies  of  the  native  Creoles,  must 
gradually  bring  into  action,  and  idowly  expapd  into 
vigour,  the  natural  resources  of  the  soil.  The  true 
capabilities  of  thes^  countries  are  of  a  very  different 
cast  from  that  which  has  been  pictured  by  the  Spa- 
niards ;  a  closer  apin*oaoh  has  deprived  them  of  that 
dazzling  mantle  of  gaudy  tinsel,  which,  at  a  distap^ 
excited  the  admiratio]^  of  the  credulous,  and  served 
to  hide  the  native  barrenness  it  was  intended  tO: 
conceaL 

Whatever  the  resources  of  these  provinces  may 
some  day  become,  they  cannot  be  forced  onwards 
beyond  the  ordinary  pace  observed  in  other  countries, 
which  must  be  quick  or  slow  in  proportion  to  th* 
wisdom  and  liberality,  or  the  bigotry  and  tyranny  of 
^ts  government :  under  the  mosi  favorable  dr^um^ 
^taAces  its  riches  can  only  be  brought  into  light,  and 
made  produ^^ive  of  power  and  influence  by  the  ii^ 
crease  and  illumination  of  its  population.  The  pro* 
gress  of  i)opulation  9iust  necessarily  be  very  slow, 
unl^s  ^sisted  by  enpiigration ;  ^nd  it  remains  to  be 
s^n  what  success  the  expei^imei^t  now  attempting  in 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Entre  iU<?s  will  meet  with.  In 
the  first  outset  misunderstandings  have  arjse^A  from 
unforese^  diffi(^ijtlties.  Om  of  the  greatest  pointsf 
which  the  government  have  to  attend  to,  in  case  they 
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be  really  desirous  of  forwarding  such  measures,  and 
of  gaining  the  respect  of  the  world,  is  the  necessity 
of  acting  towards  individuals  with  good  faith  and 
liberality — an  axiom  that  seems  to  be  beginning  to  be 
understood  only  in  Buenos  Ayres,  One  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  government  in  this  respect  will  require 
many  years  to  re-«stablish  a  good  opinion,  and  in^ 
duce  foreigners  again  to  attempt  the  establishm^it 
of  colonies. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


MENDOZA   TO   SANTIAGO. 

Journey  over  tie  ^"eat  Chain  of  the  Andes^  by  the  Pass  of  Uspal- 
hutB,  including  Observations^  geological^  botanical^  and  descrip- 
tive of  this  mountainous  Country. — Hot  Springs  of  Villa 
Vicendo. — The  Paramillo. — Plains  of  Uspallata. — Valley  of 
the  Sonda. — River  of  San  Juan. — Sonda  Winds. — Showers  of 
Sand. — ^Volcanic  Formations. — Mines  of  San  Pedro. — River  of 
Mendoza. — Lasso  Bridge. ^Mountain  Passes  described. — Tam- 
billitos. — Casas  de  los  tndios. — Paramillo  de  Juan  Pobre.— 
Peak  of  Tupungato. — Casuchas. — Guanaco  Hunting. — Castle- 
formed  Mountains. — Inca's  Bridge. — Hot  Springs. — Bezoar 
Stones. 


On  leaving  Mendoza,  the  road  lies  through  the 
suburbs  and  cultivated  grounds,  which  extend  above 
a  league  and  a  half  to  the  northward.     The  route  is 
then  about  N  by  E  over  the  same  description  of 
Travesia,  as  that  which  lies  between  Mendoza  and 
the  Desaguadero  already  described.    At  the  distance 
of  five  leagues,  the  road  divides  into  two  branches, 
one  tending  about  NNE  to  San  Juan,  the  other 
about  NNW  to  Villa  Vicencio.     Where  the  road 
separates,  a  low  branch  of  the  Paramillo  range  of 
mountains  juts  into  the  plain,  and  approaches  with- 
in one  league  of  the  road  ;  it  is  a  lime-stone  forma- 
tion, and  is  quarried  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  town  of  Mendoza  with  lime,  and  hence  is  called 
the  Calera.     Two  leagues  further  we  approach  the 
foot  of  a  detached  low  series  of  hills,  caUed  the  Los 
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Cerrillos,  and,  passing  to  the  westward  of  theiQ,  the 
road  gradually  leadi^  towards  the  Cordillera  range. 
Thus  far  the  road  is  sandy;  but  about  a  league  before 
reaching  the  Cerrillos,  it  begins  to  be  stony,  and 
continues  more  or  less  so  till  we  reach  the  Cordillera^ 
for  over  this  part  of  the  Travesia,  the  currents  of 
water  flowing  from  the  three  extensive  ravines  of 
Villa  Vicencio,  of  the  Higuera,  and  of  Canota,  have 
spread  over  its  whole  surface  immense  quantities  of 
the  sharp  angular  fragments  of  stone  that  accom- 
pany the  alluvial  matter  brought  down  from  the 
hills  by  the  torrents  during  the  rainy  season.     From 
the  Cerrillos,  the  course  tends  for  three  leagues  in  a 
WNW  direction,  towards  an  opening  in  the  moun- 
tain range,  in  which  there  is  a  small  spring  of  water, 
this  is  at  a  place  called  El  Coral  Viejo.    We  now 
enter  a  ravine ;  the  hills  on  each  side  are  at  first  of 
inconsiderable  height,  but  .as  we  advance,  the  valley 
becomes  narrow  and  more  stony ;  its  bed  is  covered 
with  bushes  of  hanilla,  retamo,  verbena,  &c.    Higher 
up  this  narrow  ravine,  the  mountain  ranges  -ere  of 
co^siderable  height;  and,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen 
leagues  from  Mendoza,  we  reach  the  post-house  of 
Villa  Vicencio.     The  hills  are  of  hornblende  slate, 
including  seams  and  fissures  filled  with  sulphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime.     Following  up  the  course  of  this 
lateral  branch  of  the  main  ravine,  tp  the  source  of 
the  brook,  we  find,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half,  the  hot  springs  of  Villa  Vicencio :  the  inter- 
mediate ravine  is  narrow,  and  enclosed  on  each  side 
by  very  lofty  hills ;  its  tortuous  bed  is  filled  by  a 
kind  of  tufa,  an  alluvial  deposit  of  sandy  marl,  in^ 
durated  by  a  considerable  admixture  of  the  carbonate 
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and  sulphate  of  lime,  encmsted  upon  twigs  an^ 
buabes,  washed  from  the  hills  by  the  mountain  tor- 
rents. At  the  head  of  the  ravine,  the  little  brook 
falls  over  a  cragged*  precipitous  rock,  and  forms  a 
small  but  picturesque  cascade;  it  is  necessary  to 
scramble  up  this  rock  to  reach  the  baths,  which  are 
situated  in  a  beautiful  little  amphitheatre,  bounded 
on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains.  The  baths  are 
shallow  pools,  dug  out  of  the  tufa,  about  eight  fi^t 
in  diameter,  and  two  feet  deep ;  from  the  bottom'  of 
each  flows  a  small  spring,  so  that  the  water  of  every 
one  of  them  is  distinct,  the  quantity  which  flows 
into  each  is  exceedingly  small.  There  are  five  of 
these  springs :  of  the  first  and  highest,  in  the  month 
of  October,  when  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  stood 
at  sixty*six  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  temperature  was 
ninety-six  degrees  ;  of  the  second  it  was  eighty-eight 
degrees ;  of  the  third  ninety-two  degi^ees ;  of  the 
fourth  eighty^e  degrees ;  of  the  fifth  seventy-five 
degrees.  The  water  of  these  springs  has  no  peculial* 
taste  or  smell,  but  there  arises  from  the  bottom  of 
each  bason  considerable  portions  of  gas,  which  gives 
thetn  the  appearance  of  boiling.  I  had  with  me  no 
re-agents  with  which  to  examine  the  nature  of  these 
mineral  waters ;  but  I  apprehend  the  air  that  arises 
Is  simply  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  the  more  pro- 
bable, as  I  observed  a  dead  frog  floating  in  one  of  the 
pools.  At  about  fifty  yards  distant  from  the  huts  of 
Villa  Vicencio  are  the  ruins  of  old  buildings,  fbrmerly 
the  smelting  works  for  the  reduction  of  the  silver 
cwres  of  a  mine  in  the  Paramillo  range :  this  place 
was  selected  as  the  nearest  to  Mendoza,  whei-e  water 
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and  fiiel  could  be  found,  although  it  is  e%ht  leaguei 
cUstant  from  the  mines  whither  the  ore  was  brought 
^n  the  backs  of  inules.  The  foundation  walls  alone 
exist,  they  are  constructed  of  rude  firagm^its  of 
ston^  cemented  with  mud :  much  scoriae  and  refuse 
Ues  around.  I  could,  howerer,  no  Miiiere  p^ceive 
ibd  vestiges  of  a  trapiche,  or  water-mill,  for  the  pul« 
Terization  of  the  ores.  Although  there  is  nothing 
particular  about  this  place,  either  as  to  scenery  or 
productions,  deserving  of  particular  notice,  still  the 
change  of  situation  is  so  contrasted  with  the  unvaried 
country  hitherto  seen  on  the  road  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  that,  however  uninterestmg  in  itself,  every 
object  is  viewed  by  the  traveller  with  great  curiosity 
and  indescribable  pleasure.  The  height  of  this  [riUuse 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  5382  feet,  and  above 
Meikloza  2780  feet :  it  is  extremely  bleak  in  the 
winter  season,  and  at  all  times  very  suliject  to 
storms  :  snow  falls  here  generally  during  the  winter 
months. 

On  leaving  Villa  Vicencio,  we  turn  out  df  the 
ravine  and  enter  another,  which  is  in  fact  the  main 
valley.  The  road  continues  to  wind  sometimes 
NE,  at  others  W8W,  along  the  narrow  bed  of  the 
valley,  Miiich  is  covered  with  bushes  of  jariUa, 
retamo,  verbenas,  algarrobas,  lyeiums,  &c.,  and  is 
botinded  by  lofty  impending  rocks,  partly  bare, 
but  mostly  covered  with  soil  thinly  scattered  over 
with  bushies,  cacti,  and  m^ay  plants  deserving  of 
notice.  One  spot  on  this  road  is  remarkable  for  th6 
abundant  growth,  on  the  hiUs  as  well  as  in  the 
Valley,  of  a  dipsacus,  which  resembles  our  common 
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teazel ;  the  spot  is  in  consequence  called  the  Cardal 
by  the  muleteers  :  here,  as  well  as  at  many  intervals 
of  a  mUe  or  two,  are  found  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  a 
little  pool  of  water,  supplied  from  a  diminutive 
though  never-failing  spring.  These  places  are  known 
only  to  the  arrieros,  they  have  each  their  propOT 
name,  and  are  used  as  resting  places  for  the  troops 
of  mules  which  are  continually  travelling  to  and 
from  Chile.  The  hills  are  pretty  well  covered  with 
pasture,  which  in  these  mountainous  countries  must 
not  be  supposed  to  mean  those  beautiful  grassy 
swards  with  which  oiu*  hills  at  home  are  every 
where  covered^  but  to  signify  small  plants  of  many 
kinds.  Here  the  cattle  devour  every  vegetable  sub- 
stance, even  bushes,  when  all  other  plants  fail.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  from  the  richness  of  the  pasture 
that  these  recesses  are  of  value  to  the  Mendozinos, 
but  from  the  security  they  offk*  for  breeding  cattle ; 
in  many  places  among  the  hills  we  perceive  many 
herds.  The  mountains  are  so  steep  and  lofty  that 
the  sun  which  rises  in  the  plains  at  five  o^clock  does 
not  shine  in  these  vallies  till  nearly  eight  in  the 
morning ;  they  seem  principally  composed  of  horn- 
blende slate.  At  the  distance  of  a  league  from  the 
post-house  we  pass  an  angle,  remarkable  for  a  lofty 
mountain,  whose  precipitous  rocky  face  is  covered 
with  a  species  of  lichen,  which  gives  to  it  a  golden 
hue  when  the  sun  shines  on  it ;  hence  its  name  El 
Cerro  Dorado,  the  Golden  Mountain.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  another  league  the  valley  becomes  more 
contracted,  the  impending  rocks  grow  more  preci- 
pitous and  bare  until  we  enter  the  narrow  pass  of 
the  Angostura,  the  access  to  which  is  over  barren 
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teckfl  from  among  which  iasue  little  isparings  of  freiA 
watw.  Tl^  sides  of  Angostura  are  perpendicular^  to 
tibiehdlght  of  from  SOO  to  300  feet ;  its  length  is  about 
850  yards,  and  its  hreadtb  about  seven  yards.  The 
geological  fbrmaticm  of  the  whole  ravine  is  similar  to 
that  about  Villa  Vicencio  ;  and  the  whole  length  of 
the  valley-)  up  to  its  origin,  is  in  like  manner  filled 
witii  a  similar  tufa,  which,  in  many  places,  is  covered 
with  a  saline  efflorescence.  Pursuing  the  course  of 
Ae  ravine  two  leagues  further,  we  reach  the  Aloja- 
miento  de  4os  Homillos,  where  there  is  a  small  but 
lilce  that  of  Villa  Vicencio,  and  a  never-failing  spring 
of  water :  here^  as  its  name  implies,  existed  formerly 
W(^s  for  reducing  the  ores  from  the  San  Pedro 
mines. 

From  this  place  we  begin  to  ascend  the  Para- 
miUoy  n^ieh  is  the  name  given  to  a  very  long  and 
narrow  mountainous  ridge,  lying  between  the  plain 
of  Uapallata  ai^  Mendoza :  it  is  evidently  of  very 
different  formation  from  the  more  western,  or  main 
Cknrdillera,  and  is  said  to  run  independly  of  it.  The  ^  ^ 
path  up  the  ascent  is  gradual  and  winding,  and  on 
reaching  the  summit  oi  the  first  height,  we  have 
presented  to  us  a  beautiful  view  of  the  distant  trains, 
in  the  midst  of  which  Mendosa  is  easily  distinguished 
at  the  distance  of  above  forty  miles,  in  a  straight 
liae.  The  breadth  of  the  summit  is  sev^al  leagues  in 
^(tent,,  and  is  broken  into  numerous  undulating 
riflings  and  descents  :  the  botanical  iK>v^ea  are  not 
very  numerous,  nor  very  remarkable.  I  pbserved» 
horwever,  a  new  hoffmansaf^ia,  different  from  that 
of  Mendoza  or  Aconcagua. 

I  vegret  that  }  could  not  detenniae  the  height  of 
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the  Paratoiilio,  being  prevented  by  the  occurrence  of 
a  violent  temporal,  though  in  the  valleys  below  a  fine 
sunshine  reigned.  I  have  crossed  the  Paramillb 
four  times,  and  on  every  occasion  I  have  met  with 
squally  weather :  hardly  a  day  passes  without  rain, 
though  it  be  but  a  few  drops,  and  wind  is  never 
wanting  on  this  inhospitable  spot.  The  course  over 
the  Paramillo  is  nearly  west :  the  descent,  which  is 
comparatively  very  trifling,  leads  to  the  head  of  a 
narrow  ravine,  the  bed  of  which  we  follow ;  and,  at 
the  distance  of  about  a  league,  pass  by  the  mines  of 
San  Pedro,  better  known  as  the  mines  of  Uspallata, 
which  have  been  several  years  neglected  for  want  of 
capital.  I  shall  speak  more  particularly  of  these 
mines  in  another  place. 

The  hornblend  slaties  are  now  gradually  succeeded 
by  clay  slates,  in  which  are  found  veins  of  an  ar- 
gentiferous galena.  These  clay  slate  formations  are 
very  extensive,  and  assume  various  appearances : 
among  them  is  a  considerable  stratification  of  a  kind 
of  bituminous  shale,  which  the  natives  call  carbon  de 
piedra,  sea  coal.  Many  have  assured  me  that  sea 
coal  does  really  exist  in  this  range,  but  I  could  no 
where  gain  any  ihtellijgence  as  to  its  locality,  and 
therefore  doubt  its  existence.  At  an  estate  called 
Curizal,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Paramillo 
range  to  the  southward  of  Mendoza,  there  issues 
firom  a  spring  a  bituminous  pitch,  which,  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  solidifies.  This  deposition  is  from 
time  to  time  carried  down  into  some  low  grounds 
by  the  rains ;  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  this 
mineral  pitch  has  collected  in  flakes.  The  clay 
slates  are  succeeded  by  chlorite  slates,  talcous  slates. 
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primitive  slates,  and  new  serpentines  of  various 
colours,  all  stratified,  and  mostly  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position.  The  course  of  the  numerous  ramifications 
of  the  mountains,  branching  from  the  Paramillo  into 
the  plain  of  Uspallata,  is  about  NW. 

The  post-house  of  UspaUata  lies  in  a  direct  line 
SW  from   the  San  Pedro  mines ;  and  our  course 
towards  it  is  over  several  low  mountain  ranges,  the 
gullies  between  which  form  many  rios  secos,  (dry 
rivers)   being    in  fact,   merely  the   water  courses 
during  the  rainy  season,  filled  with  coarse  detrites  of 
decomposed  slate  rocks,  and  covered  in  many  places 
with  a  saline  efflorescence :  in  two  of  these  valleys 
are  found  little  pools  of  fresh  spring  water,  el  Ague 
del  Zorro  being  two  miles,  and  del  Guanaco  sevm 
miles  and  a  half  from  San  Pedro,  which  is  likewise 
gifted  with  a  similar  spring ;  and  these  are  the  only 
places  where  water  can  be  procured  before  reaching 
UspaUata.     Each  of  these  springs,  I  imagine,  does 
not  produce  more  water  than  is  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  two  families.     The  last  formations 
that  skirt  the  exit  from  this  range  into  the  Uspal- 
lata plains  is  of  a  fine  gritstone,  containing  much 
argillaceous  earth  and  black  particles,  probably  of 
bituminous  shale ;  it  assumes  many  shades,  is  stra- 
tified, dips  at  various  angles  and  different  points 
towards  the  horizon.    As  we  enter  the  plain,  several 
of  the  formations  become  isolated ;  they  are  more 
porphyritic  in  their  structure,  of  different  colours--- 
green,  brown,  ochreous,  black  :  some  of  these  strata 
•  are  nearly  vertical,  others  dip  at  an  a.ngle  of  40**  ivith 
the  horizon.     The  course  now  becomes  S8W,  the 
plain  is  covered  with  barren  sand,  destituteof  water, 
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ukE  of  all  vegetation  aave  a  few  low  btrahee  of 
jarillo,  retamo,  acacia.  Sec.  We  soon  pass  over  a 
low  and  narrow  ledge  of  rocks,  of  fine  grained  ar- 
gillaceous gritstone,  called  la  Puente  de  Fiedra,  and 
continue  to  travel  over  the  same  arid  travesia,  until, 
at  the  distance  of  five  miles  we  arrive  at  Hie  post- 
house  of  Uspallata.  A  mile  before  we  readi  it  we 
pass  by  las  Bobidas — the  smelting  works  of  the  San 
Pedro  mines,  to  the  detail  of  which  we  shall  presently 
return.  The  post-house  is  seated  on  the  edge  of  the 
river  of  Uspallata,  an  insignificant  stream,  which 
takes  its  rise  from  the  Cordillera,  and  enters  ike 
Tftlley  at  a  point  north-westward  of  the  post-house. 
This  stream  runs  to  the  southward,  and  falls  into 
the  river  Mendoza.  The  post-house  consists  of 
three  small  huts,  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  one  of 
which  has  a  boveda,  or  cupola  roof,  of  l^e  same 
materials,  which  are  thus  constructed  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  the  usual  materials  employed  in 
roofing  houses. 


The  others  are  square,  thatched  with  grass ;  one 
being  used  as  the  cooking-place,  the  other  as  the 
post-house;  the  latter  is  plastered  with  mud,  and 
whitewashed  with  fine  pipeclay,  brought  from  the 
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Paramillo  range.  At  a  little  distance  are  two  or 
three  miserable  buts,  which  fo^rmetly  iqppear  to  hare 
been  used  as  Aimaces,  afterwards  converted  into 
dwellings,  and  sihce  deserted.  The  altitude  of  this 
place  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  according  to  ban>» 
metrical  observations^  is  5970  fe<et. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  road  from 
Mendoza,  through  Villa  Vicencio :  there  are  two 
other  passes  leading  to  Uspallata,  which,  althougk 
shorter,  present  more  stony  roads,  and  a  still  higher 
Paramillo  to  cross  over.  I  have  passed  by  one  o£ 
these,  called  the  Canota  road,  which  is  far  more  in^ 
teresting  than  that  of  Villa  Vicencio.  Few  people 
take  this  road,  as  it  is  necessary  to  complete  the 
whole  stage,  twenty-eight  leagues,  in  one  day.  There 
is^w^ter  in  the  whole  distance,  except  at  a  spot  six 
leaguas  from  Mendoza ;  it  is  therefore  impossible  to 
proceed  with  loaded  mules  by  this  pass.  We  here 
meet  with  formaHons  of  newer  serpentines,  primi*- 
tive  slates,  talcous  slates,  chlorite  slates,  and  clay 
slates.  The  serpentines  are  extremely  various  in 
their  colours — blight-green,  dark-green,  apple,  and 
pea-green-'^een  of  all  shades. 

Singular,  indeed,  is  the  succession  of  immense 
rocky  barriers,  perfectly  destitute  of  vegetation.  I 
was  assured  by  the  muleteer  who  accompanied  me, 
that  in  the  still  more  southern  pass  is  a  mountain  oi 
bright  azure  blue,  probably  a  serpentine.  Thki  class 
of  rocks  lies  eastward  of  the  slates.  I  observed  also 
several  fbrmations  of  steatite,  enclosing  veins  of 
asbestos;  thence  follow  the  homblend  rocks^  cc«a- 
taining  asbestos,  gypsiun,  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  form  the  ascent  of  the  Paramillo,  at  the  foot 
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of  which  is  a  small  natural .  cave ;  the  ascent  is 
steeper  and  high^  than  that  of  San  Pedro,  so  like- 
wise is  its  descent  on  the  opposite  side  ;  here,  in  No- 
vember, near  midsummer,  as  well  as  on  the  summit 
of  the  other  road  which  I  crossed  in  the  same  month, 
I  encountered  heavy  falls  of  snow.  On  accomplish- 
ing the  descent  towards  the  east,  we  pass  along  a 
ravine,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  road  presents  on 
one  side  a  singular  formation ;  its  sides  are  quite 
perpendicular  to  the  height  of  300  feet,  exhibiting 
square,  horizontal,  and  perpendicular  fissures,  as  if 
the  arrangement  had  been  the  work  of  masonry,  upon 
a  gigantic  scale.  The  exit  from  this  ravine  opens 
into  the  Mendozine  plain,  near  the  Calera  range, 
eight  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Mendoza. 

In  the  Canota  range,  among  the  slaty  formations, 
their  rugged  summits,  in  many  places  to  a  great 
extent,  are  covered  with  a  stratum  of  considerable 
thickness,  apparently  an  indurated  earthy  deposit  of 
comparatively  recent  formation,  as  its  horizontal 
disposition  upon  older  inequalities  of  the  under  rocks 
point  out. 

The  plain  of  Uspallata  is  a  barren  desert,  of  con- 
siderable extent,  upon,  which  grow  low  bushes  of 
jarillo,  acacias,  retamo,^&c.  which  are  thinly  scattered 
over  its  surface ;  the  soil  is  sandy,  arid,  and  in  some 
]^aces  graveUy ;  it  is  wholly  incapable  of  cultivation, 
except  to  a  small  extent  on  the  borders  of  the  rivulet 
where  it  can  be  irrigated.  The  breadth  of  the 
valley  is  about  five  leagues ;  its  length  has  not  been 
accurately  ascertained,  but  it  is  known  to  extend 
sixty  leagues.  It  seems  as  I  have  before  stated,  that 
the  chain  of  the  FaramiUo  is  no  where  connected  in 
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these  latitudes  with  the  main  Cordillera.  It  proceeds 
from  the  grand  branching  chain  which  extends  into 
the  Brazilian  territory,  and  separates  Upper  Peru 
from  the  unexplored  country,  in  which  are  several 
of  the  sources  of  the  river  Amazon. 

In  how  many  places  this  chain  has  been  cut  through 
by  the  water  flowing  from  the  Cordillera,  we  are,  as 
yet,  uninformed,  but  we  are  certain  that  it  is  so  in- 
tersected in  two  places  by  very  narrow,  and  almost 
perpendicular  fissures,  through  one  of  which  passes 
the  river  San  Juan,  and  through  the  other  (hat  of 
Mendoza.  These  channels  in  some  places  are  so 
very  confined,  rocky,  and  precipitous,  that  they  are 
impassable  by  man  or  beast.  A  story  is  current 
among  the  best  informed  natives  of  Mendoza,  which, 
perhaps,  is  somewhat  traditionary,  that  before  the 
period  of  the  Spanish  conquest*  the  Peruvian .  Incas 
had  a  custom  of  visiting  every  three  years  the  pro- 
vinces of  Aconcagua,  from  which  they  used  to  derive 
great  part  of  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  northern  provinces  ;  the  object  of  the 
visit  being  to  make  such  reflations  as  should  ensure 
the  requisite  order  and  good-will  among  the  colo^ts 
they  had  planted  here.  These  visits  were  conducted 
with  great  pomp.  The  road  continued  as  far  as 
Uspallata,  for  300  leagues  along  this  narrow  intw- 
mountainous  band  of  level  ground,  without  any  hill 
of  considerable  height  to  oppose  the  march.  From 
Uspallata  the  road  followed  the  course  of  Las  Vacas, 
which  we  shall  have  to  describe.  General  San 
Martin  has  often  assured  me  that  the  accoimt  might 
be  relied  upon,  for  he  had  caused  it  to  be  surveyed 
for  a  considerable  extent,  having  at  one  time  the 
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idea  f»f  attemptiiig  tihie  invasion  of  Peru  by  the  ^Sroad 
of  tlie  Incas."  The  report  was  very  favoiurabte  as 
to  the  level  state  of  the  road,  which,  moreover,  pre* 
sented  at  certain  distant  intervals  little  springs  of 
water.  It  is  said  that  this  road  was  much  travelled 
by  the  Peruvians  in  the  conveyance  of  maize  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  mining  districts  from  Aconcagua 
by  means  of  Llamas  and  Alpacos. 

This  mountain  range  throughout  its  whole  ext^it 
is  secondary,  and  bears  many  marks  of  volcmiie 
origin.  Mines  of  sulphur  and  aluminous  slates  are 
very  frequent.  I  am  assured,  in  the  vjteinity  of 
these  formations  mines  of  silver,  but  more  especially 
of  gold,  are  principally  to  be  met  with :  we  have,  fot 
instance,  the  mines  of  Uspallata,  the  silver  and  gold 
mines  of  San  Juan,  those  of  Fanmatira,  of  Lipez, 
and  others. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  roads,  I  shall  describe 
that  leading  from  Uspallata  to  San  Juan.  This 
road  follows  the  course  we  have  passed  over  six 
miles  beyond  La  Puento  de  Piedra,  wh^i  it  continues 
a  northerly  course,  while  that  of  San  Piedro  assumes 
a  more  westerly  direction:  it  skirts  the  barren 
plain  for  ten  leagues ;  where,  at  a  spot  called  Jaqud, 
there  is  a  little  pool  of  spring  water.  We  enter  a 
ravine,  at  the  head  of  which  water  is  again  found ; 
we  then  pass  over  the  Paramo,  whidi  here  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Cerro  Negro,  and  the  road  leads 
down  a  ravine  on  the  opposite  side,  till  we 
arrive  at  the  small  spring  of  the  Pozito,  a  distance 
of  sixte^i  leagues  :  here  we  enter  the  valley  of  the 
Sonda,  which  is  formed  by  a  parallel  ramification  of 
the  Paramo,  tending  northward.     This   valley  jb 
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similar  to  that  of  Ui^allata,  but  is  mndi  narrower  i 
it  finishes  with  Ab  termination  of  the  fork,  wliose 
bi»e  is  washed  by  the  river  of  San  Jtian.  During 
the  rainy  season  a  great  body  of  water  falls  from  tl^ 
surrounding  hills  into  the  valley  of  the  Sonda^  which 
does  not  find  its  way  towards  the  tetrmiiiath>n  of  the 
valley  into  the  river  of  San  Juan,  but  finds  sai  exit 
through  a  fissure  in  the  fork  of  the  Sonda,  which  H 
has  cleft  perpendiculariy :  this  fissure  is  called  La 
Flecha,  and  through  it  the  road  leads  in  a  more 
direct  course  to  the  town  of  San  Juan.  At  the  dis* 
tanoe  of  eight  lei^es  fr<nn  the  Pozito  is  another 
supply  of  water,  called  La  Asequia;  the  distance 
thence  to  the  Fledia  is  ten  leagues. 

The  Flecha  is  represented  to  be  nearly  a  league 
in  length ;  its  direction  nearly  straight ;  ite  sides 
nearily  perpendicular,  and  the  rock  which  is  thus  sin*- 
gularly  deft  is  blade,  and  is  said  to  bear  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  perpendicular  formations  o£  La 
Jaula,  which  I  conceive  to  be  a  basaltic  porphyry* 
Little  dependance  is  to  be  ^aced  upon  the  informa^ 
tion  of  the  natives  to  guide  us  in  specific  distinctions 
of  any  kind^  and  the  same  uncertainty  exists  as  to 
their  notions  of  distance.  The  breadth  of  the  pass 
of  La  Flecha  is  about  forty  yards ;  the  bottom  is 
levd  and  presents  an  excellent  road,  formed^  by 
the  dqiositicm  of  gravelly  and  finer  slaty  frag^ 
mehts  brought  dovm  by  the  rains.  Leaving  this 
pass  we  quit  the  mountains,  and  at  the  distance 
<tf  three  leagues  reach  the  town  of  San  Juan,  seated 
upon  the  river  of  that  name.  This  river  derives  its 
sources  from  the  central  ridges  of  the  Cordillera,  to 
the  northward  of  the  Volcan  de  Aconcagua,  and,  as 
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before  described,  empties  itself  into  the  lakes  of 
Gua^acache.  In  the  short  isolated  piece  of  the 
Sonda  fork  lying  between  the  Flecha  and  its  tennis 
nation  at  the  river  San  Juan  there  are  extensive 
mines  of  sulphur,  in  large  veins  and  ciystalline 
mioses,  beautifully  clear  and  translucent :  the  vrhole 
mass  of  the  formation  is  of  aluminous  slate,  in  vrhich 
gold  Is  found,  disseminated  in  grains. 

Connected  with  the  neighbouriiood,  I  may  here 
inention  the  hot  hurricanes,  which,  blowing  from 
this  valley,  have  acquired  the  name  of  the  Sonda 
Winds,  the  pest  of  Mendoza  during  the  summer 
time.  Whenever  these  winds  happen  to  blow  in 
Mendoza,  every  body  is  seen  running  into  their 
houses;  the  doors  and  windows  of  ev^ry  habitation 
are  closely  shut,  and  the  inmates  light  candles,  as  if 
the  night  was  come.  The  wind  is  a  perfect  hurri- 
qane,  often  doiiig  much,  mischief  to  the  chacras  and 
orchards  ;-T-the  atmosphere  is  clouded  with  dust,  and 
*sand,  raised  by  the  wind;  the  air  feels  hot  and 
scorching,  like  a  violent  blast  from  a  furnace  :  in 
the  course,  of  a  few.  minutes  the  thermometer  has 
been  known,  to  rise  twenty  degrees  ;  the  heat,  in- 
deed, is  insufferable,  and  brings  pestilence  with  it. 
It  proceeds  from  some  place  more*  northerly  than 
San  Juan.:  that  town  is  also  more  visited  by  these 
winds  than  Mendoza,  for  it  sometimes  happens  that 
they  scarcely  reach  the  latter  place.     They  seldom 

> 

continue  to  blow  more  than  a  day. 

During  the  last  year,  two  instances  of  the  fall  of 
sand  happened  in  Mendoza,  both  in  the  evening.  A 
dark  cloud  came  from  the  north-west,  when  every 
one  hastened  to  his  house,  expecting  a  heavy  fall 
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of  rain,  for  heavy  clouds  are  never  seen  without 
bringing  showers  with  them.     An  immense  cloud 
hovered  over  the  town  during  great  part  of  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  the  people  were  surprised 
to  find  every  thing  exposed  to  the  air  covered  with 
fine  sand.     Doctor  Gillies  procured  a  quantity  from 
off  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and  gave  me  a  small  sample : 
it  is  very  fine  gramed,  of  a  light  grey  colour,  and 
slierhtly  magnetic.     It  is  very  probable  that  a  souff- 
riel  may  eTst  in  the  Cordiltera.  to  the  northward  of 
San  Juan,  from  which  the  showers  of  sand  as  well 
as  the  Sonda  hurricanes  may  derive  their  origin. 
Nothing,  however,  is  known  of  the  existence  of  any 
such   souffriere,  nor  of  any  thing  indicating  the 
existence. of  an  active  volcano:  the  peak  called  the 
volcano  of  Aconcagua  owes  its  name  entirely  to  its 
shape   and   elevated  situation   above  the   adjacent 
stupendous  ridge  of  mountains :  there  is  indeed  no 
evidence  of  its  volcanic  nature.     Since  the  discovery 
of  America,  not  the  slightest  tendency  to  eruption 
has.  been  noticed,  and  the  rivers  that  spring  from  its 
base  bring  down  no  fragments   that  indicate   its 
structure  to  be  volcanic.     The  sulphur  and  alum 
mines  in  the  Paramo,  near  San  Juan,  indicate,  how- 
ever^ a  volcanic  formation :  the  souffriere,  if  it  do 
exist,  is  probably  of  no  great  elevation.  I  have  men- 
tioned the  bituminous  lakes,  which  flow  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Paramo  range ;  and  pro- 
bably  the   bituminous  shales  of  Uspallata.  do  not 
proceed  from  any  admixture  or  approximation  to 
sea  coal,  but  arise  from  springs  of  mineral  pitch 
through  the  fissures  of  the  clay  slates,  which  hence 
have  absorbed  a  portion  of  bituminous  matter.     We 
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have,  howerer,  much  stronger  evidence  that  an  ex^ 
tinct    volcano    existed   near   Mendosa,     for    large 
masses  of  fine  light  pumice  stone  are  brought  in 
quantities  to  this  town^  for  making  filtering  stones, 
without  the  use  of  whidi  the  muddy  rivet  water 
would  scarcdy  be  drinkable ;  and  these  stones  are 
not  only  in  general  use  mnong  the  poor  as  wdl  as 
the  rich,  but  their  manufacture  forms  an  artide  of 
export  to  the  neighbouring  provinces.   This  pumice^ 
stone  is  of  a  very  different  texture  from  that  which 
proceeds  from  our  European  volcanoes :  it  is  much 
lighter,  more  easily  friable,  and  appears  mc^e  grar 
nular,  and  of  a  lighter  gray :  it  has  nothing  of  the 
striated  vesicular  texture ;  it  is  more  composed  of 
sandy  grains,  but  slightly  agglutinated.     It  is  of  the 
kind  called  trachytic  pumice,  and  contains  grains  of 
mica,  and  crystals  of  augite.     This  pumice  stone  is 
brought  from  the  interior  of  the  Cordillera,  from  a 
quarry  in  one  of  the  ravines  that  fall  into  the  river 
Tunuyan,  but  I  could  gain  no  precise  information, 
as  my  stay  in  Mendoza  was  so  short,  and  I  met  with 
no  one  who  had  been  at  the  spot.     These  are  sub- 
jects, however,  that  claim  particular  inquiry,  as  they 
may    lead  to  the  denouement  of  very  interesting 
facts  in  a  r^on  hitherto  quite  imexplored  by  ob- 
servant and  inquisitive  travellers. 

I  have  marked  in  the  map  the  spot  in  which  I 
conceive  this  extinct  volcano  to  be  situated.  From 
all  the  information  I  could  collect,  I  conclude  that 
the  river  of  Mendoza  once  flowed  through  its  anci^fit 
bed,  which  was  a  ravine  lying  between  that  lH*andi 
of  the  Cordillera  in  which  the  volcano  is  situated 
and  the  termination  of  the  Paramillo  range,  that  it 
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^wed  into  the  Meiido^iiie  plain  upon  th^  states  of 
the  Tortoral,  and  probably  once  united  itself  with 
the  river  Tunuyan.  Jt  is  not  unlikely  that  an  erap^ 
tion  of  the  volcano  blocked  up  this  course,  and  tbaA 
a  vast  lake  in  consequence  filled  the  i^ain  of  Ufi^^at 
lata»  until  the  river  forced  itself  a  new  channel 
across  the  ParamiUo  by  the  deft  or  fiissure  now 
seen,  the  sides  pf  which  are  nearly  perpendicular^ 

We  will  now  return  ^  the  mines  and  s«ielting 
operations  of  Uspallata.  I  have  already  described 
the  precise  situation  of  the  San  Pedro  mines :  the 
mom^tain  is  a  brown  indurated  clay  slate,  the  princi- 
pal shaft  being  opened  chi,  the  south-western  side, 
very  near  a  summit  that  forms  the  highest  point  of 
this  lateral  ridge  of  the  Paramo.  In  all  the  IBo^th 
American  mines,  the  descent  to  the  workings  in  i^vetr 
^ected  by  a  perpendicular  shaft,  but  by  an  inclined 
gallery,  or  contracted  passage,  so  low  as  to  oblige 
the  workmen  to  stoop  nearly  on  their  knees.  The 
ore  is  extracted  by  means  of  crow  bars.  The  ^^ca^ 
vators  are  called  barreteros ;  the  cairrying  peoiis 
capaeheros.  The  ore  is  carried  to  the  mouth  of  the 
gallery  in  hide  vessels  called  capachos,  and  i^  brought 
down  by  mules  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains^,  whetkce 
it  is  conveyed  in  hide  tubs  to  the  smelting  place, 

I  greatly  regretted  that  I  could  not  visit  the 
nunes ;  but  I  saw  in  Uspallata  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  ore  there  collected,  from  which  I  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  judging  of  its  quality.  It  seem^ 
to  be  wholly  an  argentiferous  galena  (a  combination 
of  sulphur  with  lead,  containing  a  small  portion  of 
silver,  a  kind  of  ore  greatly  resembling  our  Cumber- 
land lead  ores) ;  here  and  there  it  was  intersperi^ 
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with  thin  veins  of  falack  sulphuretted  silver  and  of 
grey  silver  ore.  The  mines  were  worked  by  a  Men- 
dozino  named  Molina,  who,  with  an  old  Spaniard 
and  another  native,  had  associated  themselves  lea- 
ther in  the  speculation.  I  saw  this  Molina  at  the 
Bbbedas  of  Uspallata ;  he  appeared  to  be  a  very 
sensible  man/ and  explained  every  part  of  the  works 
without  the  least  reserve,  and  with  the  utmost  civi- 
lity: he  was  pleased  with  my  cariosity,  and  ap- 
peared anxious  to  satisfy  my  inquiries  in  every  par- 
ticular. Unfortunately,  I  was  not  aware  that  these 
smelting  operations  were  gomg  forward,  or  I  would 
have  directed  my  arriero  to  have  stopped ;  as  it  was, 
I  was  obliged  to  hurry  away,  and  though  I  did  not 
stay  here  ten  minutes,  and  galloped  after  my  arriero, 
I  did  not  come  up  with  him  until  after  I  had  passed 
the  Fuente  de  Piedra :  in  these  deserts  it  is  dangerous 
to  lose  sight  of  the  muleteer ;  had  I  stayed  another 
five  minutes,  I  should  probably  have  mistaken  the 
path  leading  to  San  Juan  instead  of  that  to  Villa 
Vicencio,  whither  we  were  directing  our  course :  but 
as  I  was  previously  acquainted  with  the  means  fol- 
lowed in  Chile  in  the  reduction  of  the  silver  ore,  a 
mere  glimpse  of  the  arrangements  put  me  at  once 
into  possession  of  the  whole  process  followed  here  : 
as  the  modes  adopted  in  the  reduction  of  silver  ore 
are  all  alike,  the  description  of  one  may  serve  as  a 
gocki  example  of  the  whole.  I  shall  therefore,  in  a 
chapter  on  the  mines,  enter  into  a  full  detail  on  the 
whole  process. 

Leaving  Uspallata,  we  continue  our  course  across 
the  sandy  desert ;  at  intervals  wfe  see  little  eminences 
presenting  much  of  the  appearance  of  red  sandstone. 
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ar  TBiheT  a  loose  hreeda;  at  the  distance  of  fbiur 
leagues  we  reach  the  Rio  Seco,  whidh  leads  down 
to  the  river  of  Mehdoza,  along  the  bed  of  which  we 
travel  for  another  four  leagues,  crossing  at  the  com- 
mencement a  rivulet  called  Los  Chacayes,  whidi 
takes  its  rise  from  the  Cordillera  a  little  to  the  north- 
ward.     The  river  of    Mendoza  is  here  tolerably 
rapid ;  its  stream  is  only  about  thirty  yards  wide, 
though  it  runs  on  a  bed  from  400  to  500  yards  in 
width,  and  about  300  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
valley,  its  banks  being  perpendicular  on  each  side  for 
200  feet :  as  we  pass  along  the  river  bed  for  above 
twelve  miles  before  we  leave  the  plains  of  Uspallata, 
we  see,  in  the  section  presented  to  our  view,  a  fair 
sample  of  the  bed  of  the  whole  of  this  imm^se 
valley,  which  is  formed  of  large  rounded  stones,  the 
interstices  between  which  are  filled  up  with  alluvial 
sand:  those  in  the  lower  part  are  of  inomense  size ; 
those  in  the  upper  part  are  somewhat  smaller.     The 
same  kind  of  deposition  appears  as  far  as  the  Punta 
de  las  Vacas,  within  the  great  ravine  or  valley  of  Las 
Cuevas,  down  which  the  river  flows  firom  its  first 
source.     A  question  naturally  arises  whence  came  so 
immense  a  congregation  of  stones,  so  large,  all  roudod 
and  water-worn  ?     Certainly  they  never  could  have 
been  here  deposited  by  the  action  of  the  jn^esc^t 
stream.     Is  it  an  improbable  conjecture  that  a  large 
lake  once  filled  the  plain  of  Uspallata ;  that  rivers 
of  infinitely  greater  flow  once  poured  into  it  from 
the  valley  of  Las  Cuevas,  to  whose  ravaging  torrents 
we  owe  the  disrupture  and  attrition,  as  well  as  the 
congregation,  of  this  vast  accumulation  of  rounded 
stones,  which  for  the  most  part  are  of  sienite  and 
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Qfsienite  porphyries?  The  remarkable  table  hc^ts^ 
now  the  summit  levels  of  these  immense  dq>ositioiis, 
must  then  have  been  the  bed  of  such  rivers :  the 
Paramo  mountains,  which  constitute  the  eastern 
boundary  of  this  vast  lake,  in  the  place  of  which 
the  rivera  of  Mendoza  and  San  Juan  now  flow,  seem 
to  favor  this  ccmjecture ;  and  the  convulsion  that 
produ^d  the  remarkable  fissures  in  this  immense 
b$rrier  must  have  caused  the  drainage  of  so  vast  a 
body  of  water.  The  lower  level  at  which  the  ^dt 
would  be  effected  must  naturally  have  caused  the 
river  to  work  out  for  itself  a  new  bed  below  the 
line  oi  the  former  bed,  which,  as  it  was  worn  down, 
would  cause  the  old  river  bottom  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  such  a  series  of  table  heights  as  are 
sow  seen  in  the  vaUey  of  Las  Vacas,  as  well  as  the 
vast  sandy  plains  of  Uspallata,  which  have  b^n  evi? 
dently  raised  on  a  basis  of  congregated  river  detrir 
tus  of  iEnmenae  magnitude  and  ext^it,  and  of  consiT 
derable  depth. 

I  have  b^ore  bsuA  that  in  traversing  the  valley 
ff  Uspallata  towards  the  south-west  we  passed 
along  the  river  bed  for  four  leagues,  when  we  came 
within  the  two  extr^ne  points  which  form  the  en- 
trance into  the  vaU^  of  Las  Cuevas ;  we  here  cross 
the  river  Picbeuta,  which,  though  an  insignificant 
rivulet  during  great  part  of  the  year^  brings  down  a 
considerable  body  of  water  at  the  time  of  its  inun* 
dation^  caused  by  the  melting  snows  in  the  summer 
season,  so  as  to  reoader  the  river  dangerous  to  be 
forded,  not  so  much  from  the  degUi  of  watw  as 
from  the  great  declivity  and  coiusequent  rapidity  oi 
its  currefit,  from  whidi,  and  from  the  bottom  being 
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formed  of  large  rounded  loose  stones,  it  is  difiBcult 
for  the  Hiules  to  find  a  secure  footing.  If  they  lo^e 
their  feet  they  are  sometimes  carried  down  the  strciun 
into  the  great  river  below,  whence  there  is  no  escape. 
At  these  periods  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  Mendo- 
sine  muleteers  to  construct  over  this  stream  a  very 
rude  and  dangerous  kind  of  suspension  bridge,  from 
materials  brought  for  the  purpose  from  Mendoza. 
This  was  the  case  last  year,  and  I  met  in  the  Cor- 
dillera numerous  troops  of  mules,  lad^i  with  soap, 
on  the  way  to  Chile,  which  had  passed  over  with 
their  loads.  The  bridge  was  formed  of  three  lassos, 
or  hide  rbpes,  one  twisted  round  each  end,  and  one 
round  the  middks  of  a  number  of  straight  poplar 
shoots  placed  close  together ;  the  ends  of  these 
thongs  were  coiled  round  short  stakes  driven  in  the 
margin  of  the  perpendicular  banks  of  the  river,  so 
as  to  form  aJdnd  of  curved  platform  of  the  length 
of  about  fourteen  feet,  and  five  feet  wide.  I  deter- 
mined, ftom  motives  of  curiosity,  to  cross  this  bridge, 
and  though  the  river  was  not  easily  fordable,  our 
mules,  with  their  burdens,  were  sent  through  the 
stream  in  safety.  - 

I  found  the  bridge  had  a  violent  sideway  osciUa- 
toly  and  unsteady  motion,  and  that  by  any  partial 
treading  on  either  side  of  the  precise  centre,  the  plat- 
form had  a  tendency  to  incline  that  way,  and  throw 
pff  its  load.  Not  finding  my  footing  secure,  I  crawled 
oVer  on  my  hands  and  knees;  the  peon  who  fol- 
lowed me  ran  a  narrow  escape  of  falling,  but  his 
companion  stood  ready,  on  the  margin  of  the  stream, 
with  his  lasso  already  thrown  across  his  chest,  to 
prevent  his  being  canried  away  by  the  stream  in 
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the  event  of  his  faUmg^:  his  fear  evidently  added  to 
his  insecurity.  A  week  before  this,  the  river  was 
not  fordable,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  caution 
used  in  passing  the  mules  over  the  bridge,  two  of  the 
beasts  had  fallen  into  the  stream,  firom  which  they 
were  extricated  by  the  muleteers  by  tihe  expert  use 
of  their  lassos.  The  lasso  bridge  to  be  described  is 
very  different  to  this  in  point  of  structure,  steadi- 
ness, and  security. 

TidB  hai^ns  only  in  years  of  extraordinary  floods, 
and  then  only  ftom  the  middle  of  December  to  the 
middle  of  January.  When  General  San  Martin  waft 
preparSog'  for  the  invasion  oi  Chile,  he  built  h^re 
two  rude  forts,  which  he  furnished  with  sever^ 
pieces  of  cannon ;  the  r^nains  of  these  forts  are  stiH 
to  be  seen.  Here  too  the  government  of  Mendozit 
generally  stations  a  guard  for  the  examination  of 
passports  of  all  travellers.  This  guard  is  generally 
kept  durii^  eight  months  in  the  year :  it  consists  of 
two  individuals  who  remain  exposed  to  all  sorts  of 
privation,  without  a  house  or  shelter  of  any  kind  to 
protect  them  from  the  cold  bleak  winds  that  pour 
down  the  valley.  We  have  here  a  specimen  of  the 
natural  habits  of  these  people,  who  are  really  too 
la^  to  devote  a  few  hours'  labour  to  the  conistruction^ 
of  a  hovely  though  abundance  of  matmals  lie  scat- 
tered a  few  yards  wound  them.  We  may  judge  of 
the  debased  condition  of  a  people  who  prefer  living 
in  the  open  air  like  brutes,  passing  the  long  day 
under  the  scorching  heat  of  an  aknost  vertical  sun, 
and  Ijning  at  night  exposed  upon  the  bare  ground  to 
the  bleak  winds  :  they  have  no  employment  except 
smoking,  drinking,  and  gambling :  the  only  eSielter 
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Qkey  raise  for  themselves  against  the  violent  storms 
of  hail,  rain,  and  lightning  which,  during  great  part 
of  the  year,  happens  after  sim-set,  is  merely  a  bul- 
lock's hide,  one  end  of  which  is  raised  two  feet  from 
the  ground  by  means  of  a  few  stones  piled  up ; 
under  this  they  creep  for  refuge.     Passing  by  the 
point  of  the  mountain  range  called  Cerro  Blanco,  we 
enter  a  valley  boimded  on  each  side  by  lofty  chains 
of  hills.     The  first  two  leagues  we  pass  alternately 
on  the  river  bed  and  on  the  elevated  table  height 
before  alluded  to,  until  we  reach  the  Laderade  1m 
Cantaderas,  the  first  of  those  dangerous  passes  which 
by  all  travellers  and  historians  have  been  described 
as  productive  of  dreadful  terror  and  of  inuninent 
danger.     I  have  befDre  mentioned  that  an  elevated 
table  height  extends  along  the  whole  course  of  the 
valley,  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  great  range  of  the 
Cordillera,  the  height  being  about  200  feet  above 
the  stream :  the  widths  of  the  valley  is   about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile :  the  river  has  worked  its  present 
course  through  this  vast   deposition  in    a   serpen^ 
tine  direction.     In  some  places  it  has  boimded  from 
one  side  of  the  mountain  barrier  to  the  other,  under- 
mining and  carrying  away  such  parts  of  the  ancient 
alluvial  deposits  as  impeded  its  progresa:  at  these 
angles,  therefore,  the  road  along  the  table  level  is 
interrupted,  and  paths  have  been  cut  in  the  steep 
perpendicular  sides  of  the  original  boundary  of  the 
valley»  or  in  the  narrow  remains  of  the  old  alluvium : 
wherever  the  original  rock  presents  itself  we  find  it 
half  disintegrated,  and  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 
The  first  of  these  interruptions  of  the  table  height 
coiistitiltes  one  of  the  most  dreadfid  of  the  Pasfilos  de 
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Piligro:  the  pass  of  the  Cortaderas  has  been  wroi^t 
along  the  tortuous  mountain  sides  for  libout  two 
miles,  sometimes  ascending/  sometimes  deseendii%» 
sometimes  the  path  is  pretty  Inroad,  sometimes  nar- 
row. For  the  most  part  the  exposed  mountain  si^ 
is  every  where  in  a  decomposing  state,  sjditting  into 
numerous  angular  fragments,  which  are.  brought 
down  by  the  rains  :  the  accumulation  of  these  frag^ 
ments  form  a  steep  inclined  plane, on  which  theroad 
has  been  cut ;  as  new  heaps  are  every  year  brought 
down  by  the  rains,  the  path,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  season,  is  partly  covered  with  these  fragm^its, 
which  not  only  hurt  the  feet  of  the  mules,  but,  from 
their  looseness,  render  their  step  less  sure.  As  the 
season  advances,  the  continued  traffic  of  mules  makes 
the  path  as  solid  and  well  trodden  as  the  older  parts 
of  the  road.  The  pass  is  in  many  places  very  broad, 
in  the  narrowest  not  less  than  five  or  six  feet,  exc^ 
perhaps  in  places  where  we  meet  with  an  inclined 
shelving  of  loose  stones,  such  as  has  just  been  de- 
scribed, over  which  the  passage  is  as  secure  as  on 
the  regular  track.  The  accounts  we  hear  of  die 
passes  are,  that  "  they  are  so  narrow  and  danger- 
ous, that  a  man  on  horseback  can  with  difficulty  pass 
them."  "  It  is  (meaning  the  whole  road  over  the 
Cordillera)  so  narrow  and  inconvenient,"  says  Mo- 
lina, ^^  that  in  many  places  travdQers  are  obliged  to 
quit  their  mules,  the  only  -  animal  that  can  be  em- 
ployed, and  to  proceed  on  foot :  nor  does  a  yeaar 
pass  when  some  loaded  mules  are  not  precipitated 
frt>m  the  roads  into  die  stream  below."  It  will  be 
seen  how  exaggerated  are  the  whole  of  such  state- 
ments.   Oh  my  arrival  in  Buenos  Ayres,  I  was  told 
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h^^erery  body,  natives  as  well  as  foreigners,  that  the 
road  was  on  the  brink  of  a  lofty  precipice,  so  high, 
Ihat  the  thundering  river  which  washed  its  base 
could  scarcely  be  discerned  by  the  eye,  and  that  the 
overhanging  precipice  was  equally  lofty :  every  tra- 
veller, in  fact,  was  obliged  to  alight  from  his  mule, 
and  cling  to  the  mountain  side,  lest  he  should  miss 
his  footstep,  when  he  would  be  hurled  down,  and 
inevitably  be  dashed  to  pieces.  In  the  narrowest 
parts  of  this  pass  the  road  is  not  less  than  five  feet 
wide,  but  as  most  loaded  mules  keep  as  near  the 
edge  of  the  path  as  possible,  to  prevent  their  loads 
touching  any  projecting  point  in  the  mountain  side, 
the  saddled  mules  instinctively  follow  the  beaten 
track,  and  the  rider  need  have  little  fear,  for  he  may 
rest  assured  that  his  beast  will  never  step  imless  it 
feels  that  it  has  a  firm  footing:  no  animal  can  dis- 
play more  cautiousness  than  a  mule,  it  is  always  on 
its  guard :  though  slow  in  movement,  it  may,  when 
left  to  itself,  be  safely  trusted.  A  timid  person  na- 
turaUy  feels  great  apprehension  in  having  one  leg 
hanging  over  the  sloping  ste^p,  fearful  lest  the  bank 
should  give  way,  when  he  would  be  precipitated  to 
the  bottom.  To  a  female,  however,  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  is  even  greater ;  for,  seated  in  a  sil- 
lon,  both  her  feet  are  necessarily  hanging  over  the 
steep,  and  her  face  fronts  the  deep  abyss.  There  is, 
however,  but  little  danger,  from  the  sufiicient  width 
of  the  road,  ^id  the  sure-footedness  of  the  mule. 
The  moimtain  side  is  not  quite  perpendicular, 
and  generally  presents  gradually  shelving  sides,  the 
angular  fragments  of  which  form  secure  wedges, 
supporting  each  other  at  an  inclination  which  pre- 
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vents  them  from  Sliding  down.  On  arriving  at  oi^ 
of  the  inwaixl  angular  turns  of  this  path,  we  have 
presented  to  us  a  somewhat  picturesque  scene ;  tiie 
mountain  side  above  us,  overtiauging  the  angle,  is 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  height  of  100  feet,  from 
the  summit  of  which  a  little  spring  of  water  falls  in 
a  broken  cascade,  dashing  from  point  to  point  of  the 
projecting  rock. 

At  another  turn  we  perceive  on  the  edge  of  the 
path  an  immense  block  of  porphyry,  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  on  which  is  affixed  a  small  wooden  cross, 
bearing  an  inscription — **  Santiago  de  Molina, 
5  Feb.  de  1790,'*  in  reinembrance  of  a  workman  of 
that  name,  who  was  killed  there  by  the  falling  of 
this  stone  from  above,  at  the  time  when  the  present 
road  was  cut:  this  was  one<  of  the  many  us^ul 
works  of  Don  Ambrosio  O^Higgins,  when  he  was 
President  of  Chile,  a  man  who  ought  to  be  grate* 
fiilly  remembered  by  the  Chilenos  as  well  as  Peru- 
vians, since  the  greater  part  of  their  jnost  useful 
public  works  ^as  executed  during  the  time  that  he 
wielded  the  authority  of  the  King  of  Spain  ovex 
those  coimtries.  At  length  we  r^ain  the  table 
height,  it  continues  to  form  a  good  level  road  till  we 
readi  the  Tambillitos,  so  called  from  the  ruinis  or 
foundations  of  houses  once  existing  th^re.  At 
several  intervals  in  the  Cordillera  we  meet  with 
similar  places,  which  the  arrieros  tell  us  are  the. 
Casas  de  los  Indios,  the  resting  places  ai  the 
ancient  Peruvians,  during  their  marches  to  Chile : 
others  again  assert,  and  I  think  with  more  reason, 
that  they  were  the  corals  of  the  Asentlstos,  or  slave 
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cmBopuiy,  who  in  carrying  troops  of  n^oest  to 
CShik  for  sale,  U8«d  to  put  them  in  separate  pens, 
where,  being  ironed  and  guarded,  they  were  pro* 
rented  from  attempting  to  escape :  this  is  the  mors 
pffobaUe,  for  several,  of  the  pens  have  no  dooi% 
are  squaro,  and  just  long  miough  to  admit  of  a 
man  lying  down,  and  are  divided  from  each  other 
by  low  walls,  four  feet  high,  ^^nstructed  of .  stones 
loosely  piled  on  each  other,  and  Mrithout  any  roofs : 
other  weUrinformed  natives  assured  me  they  were 
really  the  resting  places  of  the  Indians.  One  of 
thcim,  an  officer  employed  to  survey  the  Inca's  road 
to  Potosi  before  mentioned,  states  that  similar  struo« 
tures  are  there  frequently  met  with,  many  of  whidi 
are  equally  rude  with  those  seen  on  the  high  road  to 
Chile,  while  others  present  grotesque  carvings  in 
stone :  if  such  be  the  case,  the  vulgar  opinion  must 
be  cwrect;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  they  offer  nothing 
remarkable  or  worthy  of  particular  notice.  The 
number  of  pens  is  about  twenty,  though  formerly 
th^  must  have  been  more  numerous.  The  Alo|a^ 
mianto  is  prettily  situated^  close  to  a  small  brook,^ 
which  rises  in  a  ravine  in  the  mountain  barrier. 
The  formations  met  with  previous  to  our  arrival  at 
tiiiis  spot  have  been  chiefly  red  felspar  porphyries, 
particularly  the  red  and  brown  varieties,  in  which 
r^ular  crystals  of  felspar  and  of  quartz  are  im- 
bedded, the  basis  occurring  sometimes  fine  grained, 
enou^  to  assume  the  appearance  of  jasper. 

The  altitude  of  the  Tambillitos,  according  to 
barometrical  admeasurement,  is  6250  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.     After  leaving  the  Tambillitos,  we 
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meet  with  the  same  excellent  and  level  road  for  an* 
other  league,   when  we  arrive  at  the  celebrated 
Ladera  de  la  Jaula,  another  of  those  terrible  pastes 
Irhlch  have  excited  so  much  apprehension*     Tbia 
pass  is  formed  like  the  other,  but  it  presents  more 
of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  sUmy  d^posite,  wliidi 
m  some  places  overhangs  the  path  in  a  pa^ndi- 
oilar  wall  of  the  height  of  twenty  to  fifty  feet :  here 
are  roun^d  blocks  of  porphyry  of  many  tons  weigbt 
projecting  three  or  four  feet  beyond  the  wall ;  the 
igear  lest  they  should  fall  excites  appr^ension  in  a 
timid  mind,  but  they  are  too  firmly  wedged,  and  too 
well  imbedded  to  descend  from  their  secure  resting 
places.     This  path  is  not  so  long  as  the  Cortaderas, 
it  has  a  firmer  road,  although  the  shelving  side  be- 
low the  road  is  more  precipitous :  the  road  is  in  no 
{dace  less  than  six  feet  in  breadth,  and  finally  leads 
down  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  at  which  point  we  per- 
ceive in  the  perpendicular  wall  of  alluvial  dq)08ite 
over  our  heads  se^ral  large  vacuities  capaUe  of 
containing  a  great  number  of  persons  standing  up- 
right: these  caves  have  given  to  the  Ladera  the 
name  of  La  Jaula,  the  cages.     The  height  of  the 
highest  part  of  the  Ladera  is  not  more,  I  imagine, 
than  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river-*-the 
highest  part  of  the  impendii^  wall  above  the  road 
not  above  sixty  feet:    The  road  now  continues  for 
some  distance  along  the  bed  of  the  river.    At  the 
distance  of  four  miles  we  reach  the  Alojamiente  of 
the  Polvaderas,  where  we  perceive  formatiouB  of 
black  basaltic  porphjnry-— at  least  it  presents  walls  in 
many  places  quite  perpendicular,  and  has  a  disposi- 
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ticm  to  a  columnar  fracture,  nothii^  however  ap- 
proadiing  to  the  r^^^arity  and  articulation  of 
basalt :  we  here  ascend  the  table  height,  and  arrive 
at  the  Penon  Rajado,  the  shivered  rock.  The  for- 
mations still  continue  of  blackish  rock,  vrbich  does 
not  decompose  into  earth,  but  its  surface  splits  off  in 
angular  Mocks,  some  of  which  are  of  common  size, 
while  otha^  are  in  small  fragments.  Vegetation  liow 
becomes  lost  in  the  hills;  all  seems  wild  and  barren. 
CNie  of  the  blocks  that  have  been  hurled  from  above 
lies  in  the  middle  of  this  levd  flat:  when  I  first  saw 
it,  it  was  somewhat  of  a  quadrangular  form,  divided 
hy  two  vertical  fissures,  into  four  sections,  one  of 
wkich  has  since  become  inclined.  The  arrieros  have 
a  marvelous  story  attached  to  it :  it  is  the  Piedra 
del  Inca,  the  Inca's  stone,  upon  which  the  £hnperor 
of  Peru,  in  his  triennial  visits  to  Chile,  is  said  to 
have  performed  some  religious  ceremonies;  at  the 
period  of  the  dissolution  of  the  mcmarchy  of  the 
Incas  this  stone  suddenly  became  shivered  by  super- 
natural ag^icy,  and  will  again  become  united  when 
the  empire  of  the  Incas  shall  be  restored. 

As  we  advance,  the  rocks  become  more  splintery : 
we  see  in  many  places  large  shelving  accumulations 
of  small  angular  fragments  from  the  surface  of  (he 
r€>ek,  buryinig  the  base  of  the  mountain  sides ;  tiiese 
abelving  heaps  are  often  600  feet  in  hei^t,  as  steep 
as  the  fragments  can  lie  on*  each  other,  for  the 
rock  does  not  decompose  into  fine  eartii ;  the  sides 
of  the  hills  being  therefore  no  longer  clothed  with 
the  spare  v^tation  hitherto  seen,  this  rugged  and 
'contracted  valley  has  a  more  sombre  and  barren  ap- 
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pearanee  than  can  well  be  imagined  :  proceeding  an 
we  pass  the  small  Inrook  of  the  Arroyo  del  Penon, 
and  the  springs  of  the  Manantiales,  where  the  table 
height  becomes  somewhat  contracted,  and  covered 
with  sharp  angular  fr^^ments,  which  have  fallen 
from  the  impending  rocks.  We  now  approach  tbe 
Paramillo  de  Juan  Pofore»  a  lateral  extension  of  the 
mountain  across  the  valley,  which  once  must  Im.'w 
preBeated  a  barrier  against  the  river,  which  in  pro. 
greira  of  time  has  gradually  worked  for  itself  a  nar- 
row channel  on  the  southern  side  of  the  valley,  where 
it  has  opened  a  fissure,  having  almost  perpendicular 
sides*  The  Paramillo.  appears  to  be  composed  of  a 
kind  of  trap  porphyry,  whose  surface  decomposes 
into  numerous  shivery  fragments,  with  a  tenAsncy 
to  fall  into  a  yellowish  ochrey  earth,  almost  destitute 
of  vegetation.  The  road  winds  up  its  eastern  and 
northern  sides :  from  the  summit  we  have  a  view  of 
the  surrounding  Idfty  and  craggy  pinnacles  whoUy  bare 
of  soil:  the  scenery,  thoughgrand,  exhibits  in  nod^pree 
those  magnificent  views  i^diich,  from  tiie  description 
given  of  the  Cordillera,  we  are  given  to  expect.  All  tile 
obj£»:lts  which  nature  here  presents  to  us  aretoocloseto 
be  agreeable,  and  on  too  laa^  a  scale  to  suit  our  visual 
&ncy;  we  are  buried  in  the  depth  of  a  ravine,  where 
even  our  present  elevation  does  not  relieve  us  from 
tibe  tedious  want  of  variety  in  the  impending  barren 
crags  ev^y  where  surrounding  us :  we  look  in  vain 
for  those  varied  outlines,  the  beautiful  perspectives, 
tile  endless  retrocession  of  distant  objects-^those 
charming  picturesque  views,  which  at  every  st^ 
call  forth  our  admiration  «in  the  Alpine  scenery  of 
Europe.    A  general  gloom   pervades   the   whole; 
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there  is,  in  fine,  nothing  either  to  striice  the  fancy, 
or  to  excite  any  of  those  pleasurable  associations  of 
the  romantic  and  the  beautiful,  which  alone  can 
render  stupendous  mountain  scenery  agreeable* 

The  altitude  of  the  highest  point  of  the  road  over 
the  Paramillo,  according  to  barometrical  admeasur6«' 
ment,  is  7888  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  508 
feet  above  the  western  foot  of  the  hill.  The  de$o»it 
from  the  Paramillo  winds  down  the  western  aide^ 
where  in  many  places  it  is  both  steep  and  stony ;  it 
leads  down  to  the  river  bed:  some  barometrical 
observations  made  here  indicated  the  height  of  thii 
place  to  be  7380  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea* 
Passing  along  the  river  bed,  the  distance  of  a  mile, 
we  perceive,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  the 
Bio  Blanco,  which  derives  its  source  from  the  open?- 
ing  here  seen,  tending  laterally  into  the  mountata 
range.  'At  the  distance  of  another  mile,  we  readi 
the  Ladera  de  las  Vacas,  which  is  the  third  Passo 
de  Peligro,  constituting  the  ascent  from  the  river 
bed  to  the  table  height :  it  is  short,  but  its  ascent  At 
the  beginning  is  very  steep,  and  with  proper  caution 
is  no  way  duigerous :  the  river  sets  with  great  foroa 
against  its  base,  and  here  last  year  two  or  three 
loaded  mules  were  lost  in  coming  from  Chile,  arising 
entirely  from  the  carelessness  of  the  arrieros  in  not 
having  previously  examined  the  pack  saddles ;  the 
steepness  of  the  descent  ,and  the  ruggedness  of  the 
road  caused  the  loads  to  shift,  and  falling  on  the 
shelving  side  overpowered  the  mules  and  carried 
them  down  to  the  river.  The  rider  however  has 
little  to  fear;  the  road  is  more  than  sufficiently  Wide^ 
and  his  mule  too  sure-footed  to  excite  the  least  cause 
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rf  alarm.  The  table  height  for  tlfe  next  six  miles  is 
generally  very  broad  and  level,  except  at  certain  in- 
tervals, where  it  is  narrowed  by  encroachments 
of  the  river,  and  rendered  undulating  and  stony  by 
the  action  of  the  rains:  these  pWces  are  called  the 
Laderillas,  and  from  which  we  perceive  the  river, 
immediately  below  us:  the  opposite  bank  is  likewise 
much  nearer  than  we  have  hitherto  witnessed  it,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  its  sides  are  perpendicular  for 
a  depth  of  200  feet,  although  it  appears  formed 
wholly  of  fine  alluviar  detritus.  We  now  arrive  at 
flie  river  Las  Vacas,  which  in  the  height  of  the 
summer  flood  is  somewhat  dangerous  to  ford,  but 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  is  crossed 
without  dfficulty:  in  the  end  of  December  it  is 
necessary  to  seek  the  fording  place  a  mile  up  the 
Mream,  but  this  can  only  be  effected  by  surmounting 
the  height  of  an  angular  point  in  the  mountain,  and 
descending  by  a  very  steep  and  difficultly  accessible 
path.  This  stream,  which  is  one  of  the  many 
auxiliary  sources  of  the  Mendoza  river,  owes  its 
origin  to  a  lengthened  series  of  ravines,  leading  up 
to  the  c^itral  ridge  of  the  Cordillera  towards  the 
northward :  quitting  the  lateral  mountain  range,  it 
has  cut  an  almost  perpendicular  channel  across  the 
table  height,  and  thus  unites  with  the  main  stream. 
The  usual  place  of  fording  is  therefore  not  far  above 
this  point  of  junction.  The  descent  to  the  river  bed 
is  sufficiently  easy.  Having  crossed  the  river,  we 
ascend  the  opposite  bank  to  pass  again  along  the  table 
hmgbt  The  formations  hereabouts  consist  of  sienitic 
«and  basaltic  porphyries ;  we  see  in  some  places  for- 
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mations  of  dark  breccia,  where  small  rounded  pebbles 
of,  qaart2^are  united  by  a  black  ferruginous  argiUad- 
ous  and  siliceous  cement  easy  of  separation.    W^ 
shortly  arrive  opposite  the  valley  of  Tupus^to, 
which  affords  almost  the  only  striking  view  pn  the 
eastern  side  of  this  part  oi  the  Cordillera :  this 
vaSkey  opens  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  it  is 
much  broader  than  that  we  have  passed  through, 
and  much  longer,  its  termination  being  closed  by  the 
celebrated  peak  of  Tupungato,  said  to  be  the  highest 
point  of   the    Chileno   Andes.     From    this  place 
Tupungato  appears  as  a  lofty  peak,  rising  in  a  coni- 
cal form  above  the  receding  points,  which  branch 
from  the  main  chain,  and  though  situated  in  the 
central  ridge,  seems  as  if  it  were  an  insulated  moun- 
tain.    This  peak  is  said  by  many  to  be  higher  than 
the  celebrated  Chimborazo  in  Quito,  whidi  is  21,S00 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  this  cannot  be 
ti'ue,  as  it  does  not  attain  the  limit  of  perpetual  ccrn^ 
gelation,  which  in  this  latitude  is  about  the  height 
of  15,000  feet.    Although  from  June,  to  December 
it  is  either  wholly  or  p{u*tiaUy  covered  with  snow,  I 
have  seen  it  in  the  month  of  May  wholly  bare,  when 
only  a  few  days  before  there  had  been  heavy  falls  of 
snow  on  the  Cumbre,  or  central  ridge.     So  early  as 
the  month  of  November,  in  18199  congelation  had 
in  great  measure  disappeared  from  its  surface,  and 
that  prind^>ally  from  about  its  summit.    In  January, 
1825,  owing  to  the  unusual  storms  of  the  preceding 
winter,,  this  mountain  was  still  nearly  covered  with 
sffiow :  I  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  Tupui^to 
cannot  attain  a  higher  level  than  that  assigned  to  the 
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limit  of  perpetual  eongelation,  tiiough  from  the 
known  height  of  the  Comlnre,  and  its  supposed  ele- 
vation above  the  central  ridge,  I  am  disposed  to 
conclude  that  its  actual  elevation  cannot  ^be  very  far 
short  of  15,000  feet 

Upon  the  table  height  upon  which  the  road  con- 
tinues to  lead,  we  pass  by  some  more  of  the  same 
kind  of  stone  enclosures  seen  at  Tambillito — ^their 
construction  is  precisely  similar. 

We  shortly  after  descend  to  the  river  bed  to  round 
a  point  projecting  into  it,  called  the  Punta  de  las 
Vacas,  and  again  ascend  the  table  height.  From 
the  Punta  de  las  Vacas  three  vallies  diverge  in  dif- 
ferent directions :  that  of  Las  Cuevas,  into  whidi  we 
now  enter,  assumes  a  WNW  course ;  that  of  Las 
Vacas,  which  we  have  just  traversed,  follows  from 
Picheuta  a  SW  course ;  while  that  of  Tupungato 
runs  due  south :  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  latter 
valley  is  likewise  a  similar  elevated  taible  height 
through  which  the  river  Tupungato  htis  cut  itself  a 
deep  channel.  This  river  brings  down  more  water 
than  the  Rio  de  las  Cuevas,  and  the  two  streams. 
Where  united,  form  the  river  which  flows  to  Men- 
doza.  The  valley  of  Las  Cuevas,  which  we  now 
enter,  is  much  broader  and  straighter  than  the  one 
we  have  passed ;  it  has  in  like  manner  a  similar 
table  height :  we  still  Continue  to  pass  along  the 
northern  side,  for  the  river  has  all  along  a  disposi- 
tion to  flow  on  its  southern  side.  At  the  distance 
of  aboilt  six  miles  beyond  the  Punta  de  las  Vacas 
we  observe,  as  we  approach  the  river,  the  Casucha 
de'  las  Vacas,  situated  on  a  small  height  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river.     There  are  several  of  these 
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casudias  on  the  road,  and  the  description  of  one  will 
suffice  for  the  whole,  since  tiiey  are  all  alike  in'  sixe 
and  structure. 

The  casucha  is  a  small  building  of  Jimmt  bricks  held 
together  with  lime  mortar,  a  mode  of  structure  some* 
what  remarkable  in  a  country  where  the  best  houses 
are  constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks,  cemented  together 
by  mud :  it  consists  of  one  single  room,  whose  floor 
is  raised  upon  a  solid  foundation  ten  feet  above  the 
ground,  tfaie  ascent  to  it  being  effected  by  steps  of 
brick  and  mortu* :  the  size  of  the  room  within  is 
fourteen  feet  by  twelve  feet,  and  its  height  i&  twelve 
feet ;  the  floor^  the  walls,  and  the  roof  are  of  the 
same  materials,  the  latter  being  an  arch  covered 
over,   so  as  to  form  on  the  exterior  two  indined 
planes,  like  a  ridged  roof, — ^no  great  body  of  snow 
can  lie  upon  it.     Formerly  every  casucha  was  sup* 
plied  with  a  wooden  door,  but  immediately  upon 
the  first  removal  of  the  Spanish  authority  in  CMle 
these  useful  edifices  were  neglected,  the  first  blow 
being  given  by  the  small  piquets  of  patriot  soldiers 
stationed  along  this  pass,  who^  ratibter  than  give  them*^ 
selves  the  trouble  of  foraging  for  brushwood,  wan^ 
tonly  consumed  not  only  the  doors  and  the  door«- 
'  frames,  but  the  lintels ;  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
bride-work,  loosened  in  removing  the  wood-work,  is 
going  rapidly  to  decay.     In  lieu  of  windows,  two  or 
ihrete  narrow  loop-holes  were  left  in  the  walls.    The 
interior  of  these  places  presents  a  very  miserable 
appearant^ ;  independ^itly  of  their  decaying  condi* 
tion,  they  are  Uaekened  willi  smoke,  bedaubed  with 
filft,  and  dirty  to  an  extreme :  no  traveller  will  ever 
put  his  foot  into  th^n,  while  better  accommodations 
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lure  found  in  the  op^i  air ;  but  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
in  inclement  weather,  with  the  ground  covered  with 
snow,  these  places  of  shelter  are  of  great  utility. 
The  casuchas  were  constructed  by  Don  Ambrosio 
O'Higgins,  when  President  of  Chile.     In  his  time 
tiiese  houses  wc9*e  stored  with  r^ular  supplies  of 
charqui,  and  other  dry  food,  whicSi, '  together  with 
chait;oal,  were  preserved  in  lockers  and  cases :  the 
travell^M*,  on  obtaining  a  proper  licence,  was  fur- 
nished with  the  key  of  these  stores,  whidi  he  used, 
according  to  his  necessities.     Before  the  erection  ctf 
these  casuchas,  many  couriers  and  travellers  fell  sa- 
crifices .i»  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  in  attempt- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Cordillera  ;    for  the  snow 
storms,  or.  iemporales,  ai3  they  are  called,  set  in  so 
sudd^y,  and  fall  so  thickly,  that  every  object  is 
hidden,  and  the  traveller,  even  now,  is  sometimes 
lost  in  pasdng  from  one  casucha  to   anotlier,  al- 
though in  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains  they  are 
no  nuHre  than  three  or  four  miles  apart.      These 
instances  are  very  rare,  as  no  one  of  common  pru- 
dence would  attempt  to  move  so.  long  as  clouds  are 
visible ;  and  it  is  not  unfrequent  in  mid  winter  for  a 
traveUer  to  be  detained  a  week  or  a  fortnight  in  one 
casudia,  awaitiiog  an  interval  of  fine  weather  to  pro- 
ceed to.  the  next.     The  snow,  on  its  first  falli^,  is 
always  too  soft  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  traveller.'  I 
should  here  ob^rve,  during  the  winter  the  journey 
can  only  be  performed  on  foot.     The  influence  of  the 
sun,  however,  in  a  day  or  two,  mdlts  a  portion  of  the 
swcSacey  which  is  absorbed,  and  being  again  froz&t 
at  night,  soon  hardens  the  snow,  and  it  becomes  con-* 
verted  into  a  solid  mal^s  resembling  a  glacier. 
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About  a  league  onward,  npt  far  frcnn  the  Estero; 
de  Santa  Maria,  I  measuml  the  height  of  the  table 
flat;/at  abmt  fifty  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river  it 
was  7,928  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
mou^otains  which,  bound  the  valley  are  of  considerable 
height  ;^  they  decompose  readily  into  fine  earth,  so  that^ 
their  sides  b^cinne  accessible, except  in  those  rockypin-^ 
nacles  which  form  their  pointed  summits;  They  ap- 
pear  to  be  composed  of  sienite  porphyries,  sometimes, 
of  a  loose  granular  breccia,  approaching  perhaps  to 
the  state  :of  clay  .porphyry,  being  in  some  instances 
verylcoan^e,  at  others  very  fine,  with  a  cement 
of  davk  ^ferruginous  earth,  enclosing  small  rounded 
atigular  quartz  peibbles.  The  soil  upon  the  surface  of 
the  vaUey  is  a  fine  red  earth :  upon  the  neighboming 
hills  are  many  herds  of  guanacos,  which  are  here- 
abouts hunted  prihcipaQy  for  their  skins ;  the  most 
favorable  spot  is  near  the  Porrales  de  Pavo,  about 
seven  miles  beyond  the  Casucha  de  las  Vachais, 
where,  on  :  the  summit  of  the  hill  bounding  thei 
8outhein3Lside  of  the  valley  there  is  a  large  natural: 
endosHoe,  encircled  by  numerous  lofty  pinnades  of 
sieaite  pprphyry,  which  are  inaccessible  even  to  gua^ 
nacos,  e:2dcep|ing  at  one  spot,  used  as  the  entrance 
to  the  enclosure.  A  pack  of.  dogs  is  brought 
for  this  purpose  by  huntsmen,  who  are  mounted  on 
bprg^bM^f  and  who,  on  descrying  a  herd  of  guanacos, 
ei^eayo^r  to  he^  them  in,  and  pre  vent,  their  escape. 
On  giving  a  particular  yell,  the  dogs  set  oflF  in  pur- 
suit, and  the  hunters  move  round  on  different  points, 
80  as  to  c^t;o|^  their  retreat :  they  generally  endea- 
vour to  chaee  them  into  some  corner^  whence  they 
cannot  escape ;  such,  for  instance  as  the  Porrales  de 
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Pavo  befere-^iMntioned,  where  they  are  eaailf  eaught 
l^  the  lasso :  the  flesh  of  the  guanaco  ia  sweet  and 
well'-tasted,  but  the  skms  only  are  sought  after,  the 
bodies  ^ure  given  to  the  dogs. 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  Porrales  de  Pavoy  mi 
the  same  side  of  the  valley,  is  seen  through  a  bi?eak 
in  the  mountain  side  a  remarkaUe  point  in  the  el6« 
vatioa  of  the  mountain  range,  appearing  like  a  vast 
oastle,  somewhat  of  a  square  form,  flanked  at  repeated 
intervals  with  numerous  buttresses  and  towws,  ooh*^ 
neeted  with  regular  embattlem^t&i :  the  walla  ef  the 
fi>rtifieation  seem  400  feet  perpendicular,  having  a 
front  1,000  feet  in  length,  and  is  conxiected  witih  a 
saries  of  fortified  lines  and  ramparts  extending  east^ 
ward  AOO  feet,  where  they  are  terminated,  by 
another  square  castle  of  smaller  size,  but  no  less  op- 
parently  a  regular  work;  other  lines  tend  farther, 
till  the  perspective  is  hidd^i  by  the  eoi^oned  opening 
which  displays  the  enchantment.  This  foiryiJike 
castle  is  placed  on  an  eminence  of  about  1,500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  valley.  T%e  rock  »  evidently 
mariced  by  faint  horizontal  lin^,  of  different  shades 
el  colors,  iidicating  a  stratified  formation^  but  it  has 
a  tendency  to  split,  and  divide  itsi^  by  long  ver« 
tical  fractures,  giving  it  more  the  semblance  of  a 
basaltic  fbrmation ;  probaUy  it  may  be  a  basaltic 
pwphyry.  I  wished  to  have  as^nded  (he  hill,  to 
examine  its  structure  more  closely,  but  to  my  regret 
I  was  obliged  to  hurry  forward  cm  evory  oceasimi^ 
piMPing  the  OerdiUera,  without  hav»g  Idsure  ta 
move  out  of  the  direct  tpsMk  of  the  mules.  I  may 
here  claim  for  myself  the  indu^Moe  of  a  few  t^ 
tiyurks.     Never  havii^  eith^  travelled  hi  mountain'' 
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0U8   countries,   or  had  opportunities  for  gathering 
practical  information  relative  to  mountain  formations 
otherwise  than  from  books,  I  may  be  excused  if  the 
views  which  I  have  given  of  the  structure  oi  the 
Cordillera  do  not  prove  correct;    an  acquaintance 
with  the  science  of  geognosy  can  only  be  derived 
from  actual  observations  of  mountain  formations. 
It  would  be  unpardonable  were  t  to  mislead  others 
by  pretending  to  a  full  acquaintance  on  s^bjects  of 
which  I  have  no  more  than  a  general  knowledge : 
my  object  in  making  these  observations  was  partly 
to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  and  in  no  small  measure  to 
divert  my  attention  from  those  gloomy  reflexions, 
which,  while  travelling  alone,  pressed  upon  my  mind 
in  pondering  over  the  circumstance  connected  with 
my  residence  in  South  America :  considering,  how- 
ever, that  nothing  is  known  in  Europe  relative  to 
the  geological  structure  of  this  part  of  the  Cordil- 
lera^  it  struck  me  that  I  should  be  backward  in  duty 
wore  I  to  withhold  these  remarks,  merely  because  an 
uncertainty  may  hang  over  my  mind  as  to  their 
being  scientifically  correct.     I  thwefore  present  then^ 
as  they  are,  with  all  their  imperfections,  trusting  to 
a  due  share  of  indulgence,  in  the  event  of  erring  in 
my  geological  definitions. 

This  castdlated  rock  is  called  £1  Gefro  de  loi 
Penitentes.  Proceeding  onwards  half  a  league,  we 
pass  by  the  second  casucha,  Los  Puxios,  and,  at  a 
fiurther  distance  of  two  miles,  we  reach  the  cele^ 
bnaitod  Inca's  bridge,  La  Puente  del  Inca.  I  ought  to 
have  observed  that  for  the  last  three  or  four  leagues 
tbe  bed  of  the  valley  is  a  calcareous  and  gypseous 
tufa,  piore  or  less  mixed  with  earthy  matt^ :  this 
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kind  of  material  forms  the  bed  of  the  valley  to  neariy 
its  whole  length.  It  will  be  easy  to  conceive  that 
hot  mineral  springs  flowing  through  this  kind  of  de- 
position would  form  large  e^cavaticms :  through  such 
an  excavation  it  has  happened  that  the  river  Las 
Cuevas  has  forced  its  way,  leaving  a  large  natural 
arch  over  the  stream,  called  the  Inca's  Bridge.  The 
river  previously  takes  an  easterly  course ;  then,  turn- 
ing sudd^ly  to  the  southward,  runs  in  this  direction 
about  fifty  yards,  when  it  passes  under  the  bridge, 
which  it  has  no  sooner  cleared  than  it  resumes  once 
more  its  course  to  the  eastward.  The  river  is  here 
considerably  contracted  by  the  rocky  concretions 
which  form  the  abutments.  The  bridge  consists  6f 
a  single  arch,  of  a  tolerably  regular  elliptic  curvature; 
its  span  is  seventy-five  feet,  springing  from  the 
massive  concretions  before-mentioned,  from  which 
issue  hot  springs  of  mineral  water.  The  height  of 
the  top  of  the  bridge  above  the  river  is  150  feet,  its 
breadth  being  ninety-five  feet ;  the  thickness  of  the 
arch  at  the  crown  is  about  twelve  feet,  the  .whole 
being  stratified,  for  we  see  it  fprmed  of  distinct 
layers,  or  beds  of  gypseous  tuffa,  varying  in  thickness 
from  one  to  twelve  inches,  and  exhibiting  down  to 
its  base  a  section  of  the  deposit  that  fills  the 
bed  of  the* valley.  The  under  surface  of  the  arch 
is  beset  with  innumerable  long  botroydal  concretions, 
from  which  the  mineral  springs  are  perpetually 
dripping,  leaving  white  icicle-like  crystals  of  saline 
matter,  which  are  collected  by  the '  muleteers, 
and  carried  to  Mendoza,  for  medicinal  purposes^ 
The  hot  springs  are  remarkable ;  one  in  particular 
rises  out  of  a  sharp  conical  rock  of  concrete  matter. 
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situated  on  the  marginal  bank  at  the  angle  of  the 
river :  it  is  about  forty  feet  above  the  river,  its 
pointed  apex  being  terminated  by  a  little  bason,  about 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  one  foot  in  depth,  out  of 
the  bottom  of  which  the  hot  spring  continually  rises, 
and  flows  over  the  conical  sides.     Another  spring 
rises  out  of  a  solid  rock  nearer  to  the  foot  of  the 
bridge ;   three  other  springs  issue  from  the  same 
level  out  of  the  same  rocky  abutment,  but  belaeath 
the  spring  of  the  arch.    The  water  flows  from  im- 
perceptible fissures,  in  the   bottom  of  little  pools, 
about  four  feet  in  diameter,  the  surplus  water  flowing 
over  the  brim,  and  dripping  down  the  massive  con- 
cretionary abutments,  upon  singulariy  formed  round- 
ed blocks  of  the  substructure,  which  have,  from  this 
incessant  action   acquired   a  rounded   form  and   a 
party-coloured  hue  :  these  curious  masses  of  rock 
have  become  undermined  by  the  summer  inundations 
of  the  river,  which,  on  its  fall,  appears  as  if  they 
hung  without  support,  their  margins  being  beset 
with  a  row  of  icicular  concretions  formed  by  the 
dripping  of  the  mineral  water  that  flows  over  these 
masses,  in  a  very  thinly  expanded  sheet. 
.   The  waters  of  the  several  springs  resemble  each 
other;  they  are  strongly  saline  and  chalybeate,  void 
of  sn^ell ;  and  though  seeming  to  issue  in  a  boiling 
state,  do  not  possess  a  higher  temperature  than  96'', 
the  appearance  of  boiling  being  caused  by  the  rapid 
di^ngagement  of  air  from  the  bottom  of  the  basin 
whence  the  water  proceeds  :  the  air  thus  extricated 
has  no  smell,   has  no  efiect  on  metals,  and  is,  I 
imagine,  simply  carbonic  acid  gas.     It  had  always 
been  my  intention  to  examine  the  saline  icicular  Con- 
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cretions,  the  rockjr  strueture,  and  the  odiredus  de^ 
posite,  but  I  subBequently  lost  all  my  specimens.  I 
much  n^fretted  this  loss^  as  tiiere  wtte  Several  points 
cm  which  I  was  anxiov^  to  satisfy  my  curiosity ; 
among  these  I  may  mention  the  following  circunl-» 
stances  :  a  friend  of  mine»  im  intelligent  surgeon,  on 
his  return  to  Chile  from  Mendosa,  over  the  Cor* 
dillera,  brought  a  number  of  rounded  stones  he  had 
collected  about  the  springs  of  the  Inca's  bridge,  as 
well  as  at  some  distance  from  them  ;  these,  he  sup- 
posed, were  Bezoar  stones,  voided  by  the  guanacos, 
that  frequently  come  down  from  the  mountains  to 
drink  the  mineral  water,  which,  he  conjectured,  must 
act  upon  them  as  an  emetic.  He  therefore,  drank 
some  of  the  water,  which  produced  those  effects  on 
him.  The  fact  appears  confirmed  by  the  circum-' 
stance  of  these  stones  having  been  no  where  else  difr* 
covered  in  the  Cordillera,  except  at  this  place,  and 
that  it  is  known  only  to  a  few  native  arrieros,  who 
have  kept  the  secret  to  profit  by  the  ssde  of  the  eal*- 
culi  which  they  carry  to  Mendoza  and  Aconcagua. 
These  stones  are  sought  after  by  many,  who  believe 
that,  having  been  placed  before  the  sacred  altars,  th^ 
become  possessed  of  wonderful  curative  powers,  in 
which  respect  they  resemble  the  famed  Bezoar  stoiles 
of  the  East,  which,  even  to  the  present  day,  are 
highly  prized  for  their  alexipharmic  virtues.  The 
calculi  my  friend  brought  with  him  varied  in  size 
from  that  of  a  cherry  to  a  ball  of  two  inches  in  di- 
ameter; externally  they  were  somewhat  globular, 
slightly  flattened,  or  compressed  in  places,  of  an 
ocfareous  colour,,  having  a  smooth  and  very  fine 
grained  surface,  cmd  soft  enough  to  be  scratched  with 
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a  kntfe :  interntlljr  they  ^pekred  c<mipOf8ed  of  did« 
tiiiet  baninar  colMTetions^  whidi  are  ^^e^  difficidt  to 
separate.  I  sawed  one  through  the  middle ;  Ua 
l^ion  was  Bunilar  to  othttr  Be^oar  etoneii  I  remem^ 
ber  to  bare  seen ;  like  them  th^  coneretiodB  appettf 
foimed  upon  a  blackish  nucleus  of  extraneous  matter^ 
the  first  lamdilae  are  thin  and  scaly,  the  dthers  in^ 
crease  in  thickness  as  they  attain  a  larger  diameter } 
they  are  too  of  various  colours,  so  that  the  flection  of 
the  stone  pl^sents  lui  onyx-like  configuration,  the 
concentric  shades  being  of  rarious  intermediate  tints, 
between  white  and  ochreous  brown :  some  of  the 
layers  are  ccmipact,  and  of  a  crystalline  texture, 
while  others  are  dull  and  porous.  The  calculi 
are  composed  apparently  of  carbonated  lime,  for 
they  strongly  effervesce  in  dilute  common  sulphuric 
acid,  and  I  regret  having  no  other  add  at  hand  foif 
a  more  minute  examination.  Their  specific  gravity 
Is  2^47. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  emetic  pro- 
perty  of  these  mineral  springs,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  I  had  in  my  house  at  Coticon  a  sample  of  the 
water  given  to  me  two  years  and  a-half  before  for 
examination,  but  which  for  want  of  leisure  had  not 
been  done.  I  therefore  now  subjected  it  to  the 
trial  of  a  few  reagents,  from  which  I  concluded  that 
it  contained  an  alcaline  muriate  (muriate  of  soda) 
mixed  probably  witii  a  small  *  portion  of  muriate  of 

*  The  following^  were  the  effects  on  subjecting  the  water  to 
these  experiments : 

Alcaline  hjdrosulphuret  ....    no  change. 

Prussiate  of  potash    none.  v 

Decoction  of  galls    . , none. 
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lime,  and  alcaline  carbonate.  No  trace  of  metallic 
salt  appeared  to  exjdain  the  cause  of  its  emetic  pro- 
perties. 

-  The  geological  formation  between  Los  Paxios  and 
the  Inca's  l^dge  is  coarse  puddiioigistones,  and  coarse 
breccia  with  fine  black  breccia  ;  sometimes'  the 
breoeia '  is  of  a  gramilar  structure  of  homblend 
quartz. 

Sulphuric  add a  few  bubbles  of  air  disengaged^ 

scarcely  perceptible.' 

Nitrate  of  barytes  .;...,..  no  change. 

Acetate  of  lead white  miUdness.    • 

Nitrate  of  silver ,  copious  white  precipitate. 

Oxalate  of  ammonia very  slightly  turbid. 

Ammonia no  change. 

,    Soda none. 

No  ochreous  deposit  was  found  in  the  sample^  after  standing  so 
long  a'  period/  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable  is^  that  no  trace 
of  iron  should  appear;  considering  the  sediment  formed  on  its  first 
issuing  from  the  spring,  and  that  the  saline  concretions  formed 
upon  the  dripping  roof  of  the  arch,  as  well  as  the  calcareous  sta- 
lactites>  become  tinged  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  by  exposure  to 
air.  It  is  no  less  singular  to  find  ho  traces  of  sulphate  when  we 
consider  that  the  whole  bed  of  the  valley,  as  well  as  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,,  contain  such  vast  quantities  of  gypseous 
formations. 
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i   Not  far  from  the  Inca's  bridge  are  stone  pens, 
similar  to  those  at  the  Tambillitos  and  heights  of 
the  Punta  de  las  Vaeas.     Half  a  mile  onwards  we 
pass  the  Rio  de  los  Horcones,  which,  like  the  river 
of  Las  Vaeas,  constitutes,  in  the  summer  season, 
a  powerful    auxiliary    branch  of    the    Mendozino 
stream :  it  rises,  from  an  opening  in  the  mountain 
chain  on  the  northern  side  of  the  valley,  and  takes 
its  name  from  its  being  forked  near  its  exit  by  the 
union  of  two  biain  branches,  the  many  sources  of 
^  which  are  derived  from  the  melting  of  snow  in  thd 
higher  ridges  of  the  Cordillera.     In  the  month  of 
December  or  beginning  of  January,  this  stream  is 
difficult  to  cross,  not  so  much  from  the  depth  as 
from  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  which,  owing  to 
blocks  of  stone  that  impede  its  course,  is  thrown  into 
eddies  and  deep  holes :  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
is,  that  the  mule,  by  treading  on  a  rounded  stone. 
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may  slip  ov»  it,  and  be  plunged  suddenly  into  the 
eddy :  there  is  no  fear  for  the  animal ;  which,  though 
for  an  instant  it  may  be  borne  away  by  the  current, 
will  quickly  recov^  itself*  The  mule  is  an  excellent 
swimmer ;  aQ  that  is  requisite  in  such  case  is,  that 
tbe  rider  AmUd  pres^m^  hid  seat  imd  mabitain  Ms 
presaice  of  mind.  Hie  natives,  who  are  good  borse- 
men,  never  entertain  the  least  apprehensicm ;  but  it 
happened  that  an  Englishman,  who  was  a  bad  liorse- 
man,  recently  arrived  ft&ai  Europe,  &ad  who  passed 
a  few  dayfii  befioi^  me,  lost  hh  presenee  of  mind,  and 
ML  (mecesdively  into  the  riven^  of  Hcheuta  and  Hor- 
mones, from  each  of  which  he  was  extricated  by  the 
lasso:  the  peons,  on  such  occasions,  always  have 
their  lassos  pr^arcd.  At  all  dtber  timc«  of  the 
year»  these  rivers  may  be  crossed  without  the  least 
apprehension. 

Advancing  somewhat  more  to  the  westward,  tm 
re-ascending  the  table  height,  we  have  a  fine  view  in 
the  opening  of  the  valley  of  the.Hcvconefi,  Wben  we 
see  some  very  extensive  and  somewhat  reknarkable 
gypseous  formations,  curiously  stratified.  From  t^ 
Rio  de  los  Horcones  to  Las  Lifias,.  two  mileig  on^ 
wards,  the  whole  bed  of  the  valley  is  filled  with  a 
gypseousdeposite,  so  pure  thatquarries  werefbrmerly 
worked  here  for  die  supply  of  Mendosa,  where  a  con** 
siderable  quantity  of  gypsum  is  annually  eonsumed 
in  the  manui^icture  of  wines  and  spirits.  The  moun^ 
tain  ranges  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  present  exten- 
sive formations  of  fine-grained  gypsum,  sometimes 
pure,  sometimes  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime,  gene- 
rfdly  more  or  less  of  a  yellow  brown  or  reMbh  hue; 
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in  crt^ifihpft.  otrate  M  very  txmmknble  indinatuMft^ 
sonKBtiines  inteiruptcct  hy  fbrimitioBs  of  blracHsia* 
botli  fine  avA,  coarse,  the  foMier  tesemUiag  a  dark 
ltt*o\m  sancUtone,  intermixed  witii  strata  of  gypsum 
and  of  limestone^  which  must  in  dome  cases  be  quite 
ptire^  for  we  find  in  the  surface  of  thie  Talley  puM 
white  carbonate  of  lime,  whidi  splits  easil)r  into 
rhomfooidal  fragments,  wanting  only  a  little  more 
transparency  to  resemble  Iceland  spcir.  The  greater 
part  of  the  gypsum  hitherto  met  with  k  c^aque^ 
granular,  adored,  vdned,  or  spotted  with  rariotui 
grains  of  darker  hue ;  but  as  we  now  advance  We 
find  on  the  table  flat  masses  of  fine  pellucid  gypsum^ 
easily  separable  into  curving  lamellar  plates,  whidt 
probably  exists  in  regular  stratified  beds  betweea 
the  layers  of  fine  breccia. 

At  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  the  Bio  de 
loS  Horcones,  we  arrive  at  the  third  casucfaa,  del 
Paramillo,  at  the  foot  of  which  mcmntain  it  is  si*^ 
toated.  The  Parsunillo  de  las  Cuevas  is  a  faeurrier 
stretched  across  the  valley,  form^ly  connecting  iih& 
two  opposite  ridges,  but  its  southern  side  has  be^^ 
cut  through  by  the  river,  and  a  cleft  formed,  the 
sides  of  which  are  of  considerable  depth,  and  per* 
pendlcular;  our  prc^ess  is  therefore  necessarily 
directed  across  the  height  of  the  barrien  The  Pai^ 
millo  consists  of  a  very  coarse  greenstone  porphyry, 
or  rather  an  amygdaloid  ;  sometimes  it  approaches 
the  structure  of  a  close  pudding  stone,  at  others  an 
amygdaloid,  consisting  of  rounded  portions  of  gre^^ 
stone  porphyry,  cemented  by  matter  of  similai^  tkBr 
tore ;  in  some  cases  the  mass  is  completely  vesktelarp 
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the  rounded  portions  having  disappeared.     The  road 
leads  in  a  zigzag  direction  up  its  side,  till,  on  reach- 
ing the  smnmit,  it  winds  round  the  heads  of  several 
broad  and  shallow  dedivities,  which  slopie  down  to- 
wards  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  overhanging  the 
steep  chasm  through  which  the  rivei^  flows.     One  of 
these  is  somewhat  remarkable,  as  it  fonns  a  long 
oval  dyke,  or  bason,  of  considerable  depth,  having 
round  it,  excepting  at  its  southern  end,  a  somewhat 
steep  parapet  or  ridge,  along  the  sloping  edge  of 
which  the  path  leads :  on  one  side  of  this  path  stands 
a  large  wooden  cross,  to  commemorate  the  loss  of  a 
courier,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  a  heavy  temporal 
which  overtook  him  in  the  depth  of  winter,  while 
crossing  over  this  Paramillo.    I  have  been  thus  par- 
ticular in  describing  the  nature  of  this  barrier,  since 
it  has  been  asserted  by  a  late  traveller  that  there 
exists  here  the  crater  of  a  volcano.     I  visited  all  the 
eminences  in  the  bed  of  the  valley  in  search  of  the 
described  crater,  the  nearest  resemblance  to  wtdch  is 
the  long  oval  dyke  before-mentioned,  but  about  no 
part  of  the  valley  could  I  discover  any  tra(%6  of  vol- 
canic/formation :  in  some  places  the  blackish  green- 
stbUte  i)orpfayry  presents  a  hue  similar  to  stone  which 
has  been  exposed  to  a  strong  firei  but  this  is  no 
other    than  Hhe  same  weather-beaten  appearance 
which  the  whole  of  the  neighbouring  extensive  green- 
stone porphyry  rocks  assume:    the  appearance  of 
these  stones  might  induce  an  uninformed  person  to 
suppose  that  they  had  been  exposed  to  seini-fusion, 
which  could  only  have  been  produced  by  a  neigh- 
bouring volcano,  an  error  inta  which  he  might  be  led 
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by  the  accounts  of  the  natives,  who  bdieve  that  the 
whole  Cordillera  owes  its  origin  46  the  action  of 
subterranean  fires. 

We   descend  on  the  western   side  of  the   Pa- 
ramillo,  and  travel  some  distance  along  a  plain,  and 
cross  the  Rio  lie  las  Cuevas,  which  is  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  the  Mendozine  river,  here  a 
mere  rivulet.    At  a  short  distance  we  come  to  a  part 
of  the  valley  covered  with  immense  blocks  of  stone 
precipitated  from  the  impending  rocks  :  these  seem 
of  a  formation  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Paramillo, 
only  that  the  rounded  masses  are  of  larger  size  and 
of  a  coarser  grain ;  the  hollow  spaces  more  frequent, 
approaching,  in  some  instances,  to  a  honeycomb  stroe* 
ture,  and  in  other  cases  very  large,  whence  the  name 
Las  Cuevas :  these  blocks  of  stone  bear  the  same 
dark  bronzy  weather-beaten  appearance  as  the  rocks 
of  the  Paramillo.     This  kind  of  rock  constitutes  the 
mass  of  the  mountains  which  form  the  valley :  it  is 
difficult  to   say  whether  the  rock  be  stratified  or 
not :  in  the  mass  it  certainly  is  in  beds  of  very  conisti- 
derable  thicknesses ;  but  these  again  seiem  to  have  ra 
disposition  to  decompose  or  splinter  in  three  different 
directions,  corresponding  to  three  axes  of  polarity^ 
not  very  unlike  those  corresponding  to  the  primitive 
form  of  felspar ;  the  surface  of  the  rock  decomposes 
into  a  fine  red  earth,  but  some  parts  appear  to  resist 
loij^er  than  others  the  crumbling  operation  of  time. 
Here  are  ledges  or  shelves  of  rocks  protruding  from 
the  earthy  surface,  either  nearly  vertical  or  inclined 
in  the  direction  I  have  mesitioned.     A  similar  forma- 
tion exists  upon  the  summit  of  the  pass  of  the  Cum-> 
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fare ;  im  inat«i|09  of  it  ia  olso  |o  be  se^n  to  a  Uttle 
tfninaMi  in  ih^^^abt^  Qf  the  miU^y  betwam  the  Fn- 
ramiUo  and  the  Cuevas,  where  an  inclined  ledg^  of 
4i«  rock  pto}9(i$9  and  Hm  has  al«o  been  9i^>o8^  by 
iikt»  bay^er  tQ  denote  that  it  mnat  have  been  tbe 
d&ct  of  Yolcsmc  operations*    At  this  placa  i$  the 
iowetik  cumdia  of  Lae  Cuevaa^  distant  from  that  <^ 
tibe  PammilJk>  four  milea.    The  hei^^t  of  the  Cnevas 
It  IO5O441  feet  above  th«  level  <kf  the  sea.    We  can 
msm  §miiy  diitii^uieh  the  winding  ascent  np  the 
f$ct  ot  the  Cumbre,  upon  the  southernmort  line  q( 
hiUs  tint  bwi  in  thevaUey  which  here  beoomee  much 
naortower  s  the  foot  of  the  as<^nt  i9a  mile  in  adyaiif:^ 
to  ih^  weetwaxd.     Beyond  this  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley  tuina  to  the  north-'West^  and  at  no  v^ry 
gveat  dirtanee  diaai^^ear^  ummg  the  numerous  small 
favinei  or  undulrtjii^  ramificatione  rmmii^  tffm 
mm  loftier  partaof  tide  chain  lying  ty>  the  southwwd 
ei  Ae  Votean  de  Accmcagua.    The  ascent  of  the 
Cnmtee  m  gradual*  bat  long  and  tedioue :  thi9  moun* 
taw  IB  covered  with  loose  reddiah  earth,  mixed  with 
ai^inlar  firagmente  <tf  stone  to  its  very  summit    The 
foid  leade  right  and  left  in  a  id^^eg  directian»  so  m 
ta  ittodfrate  the  ascents  and  w»b]B  a  travel)^  to 
aeadi  &e  summit  cm  the  ba^  of  his  mule :  all  the 
aecomite  of  dangerous  aseent  and  of  predpices  wJmh 
$ixmmi  every  traveller  has  given  ^  this  part  of  the 
jQvmey  are  ualrue,  there  being  neither  precipice  nor 
danger.    The  road  up  the  Cumbre  is  however  labo*- 
rftoua  and  tedioue»  awingto  it^  almost  endless  tamingif 
w4iieh  make  the  road  travelled  over  above  ten  times 
as  long  as  a  atmght  line  drawn  down  the  DicUaed 
side  of  the  mountain.     After  exerting  a  due  share 
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^fatifm^,  ^  troyelter  fittdn  bimMlf  at  k^gtih 
^  smoraH  of  tbe  Cumbre^  i^  part  of  the  higjli  siani 
omtral  ridge  of  tbe  Cordflkta,  and  Ha^  loMeai  pdnt 
of  Urn  road  between  ChUa  and  Mwdom^  yMA  heie 
atfeaina  an  elevation  of  1,876  leai  ahoTe  tin  GuoYaa^ 
ar  11,980  feet  above  the  lev^  of  the  aaa«  On  viwAf^ 
Hs^  the.  aummit,  I  wtui  gpreatty  diaappo wtod  w  fiuSaiS^ 
tQ  meet  with  theacenery  wbkii  the  aoeoiml  of  olham 
hadled  me  to  imagiiie,  and  which mjr  fancgr  had  pi^ 
tmred;  instead  of  an  ejtpansive  yfkm  of  recedng 
ammtain  tops»  Ioit»  on.the  one  hand,  in  sm  infimlaa 
tacoesBicm  of  distant  hill  and  valleys  and,  on  Aa 
a&fp^  towering  their  snowwdad  summits  to  the 
hmvCTis,  tibe  vkw  is  confined  by  the  bare  rooks  af 
the  adjae^nt  rKlgfts :  it  is  indeed  no  amaU  dnappointN 
Blent  to  find  omBdvea  hraomed  in  a  de^  baan  of 
mggod  mountains^  which,  though  posaseaing  litUa 
more  oomparati^e  elevatian,  yei  from  thehr  pn»u 
haity  entirely  interest  the  view  in  all  directions^ 

When  I  fiprst  crossed  the  Cordillera,  in  the  enul  of 
If  ay>  every  body  told  me  in  Mendorn  Hi^  I  abK»dd 
meet  with  great  diffieultks  in  climbing  the  CunbM^ 
ib  being  known  tiMt  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  had  oecai^ 
red  dmring  my  unfortunate  detention  in  ViOa  Vioas* 
ob.  Th^e  obstacles  were  dejnoted  in  sueh .  fear&d 
cdora,  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  aeeonq^iljih 
the  journey  on  foot,  under  the  belirf  that  the  mad 
e£  the  Cumbre  would  be  impassable  for  mules.  My 
surprise  may  be  ecmceived  in  finding  no  where  a 
single  particle  of  snow;  that  which  had  fallen  a 
fiu<tnsglrt  previously  had  entirely  diaappaamd  fooln 
(dM  heat  of  the  ground,  over  whi<A  a  doi»l  b^ 
acaroriy  hovered  ior  nmny  montlui,  and  under  Urn 
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immediate  influence  of  a  still  scorching  *  sun.      On 
my  return  over  the  Cordillera^  towards  the  end  of 
Oetobervl81d>  I  was  surprised  at  the  small^uantity 
of  snow  visible  on  the  sununits :    that  which  ob- 
structed the  passes  was  confined  to  the  hdlow  gul- 
lies,  but  little  exposed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the 
sokr  r^s,  and  more  sheltered  from  the  bleafe  dryiji^ 
winds  which  daily  blow  through  these  mountain  passes. 
On  my  return  to  Chile,  in  the  first  days  of  Novenifeer, 
I  was  still  more  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  snow  had  disappeared ;    it  was  now  in  a  state 
passaMe  /or  large  troops  of  mules.     From  the  end  of 
May  to  the  end  of  October  the  Cumbre  and  .great 
part  of^the  vallies  leading  to  it  on  each  side  .can 
only  be  passed  on  foot ;  and  although,  in  most  years, 
this  may  be  held  as  a  general  rule,  it  ought  not  always 
to  be  depended. on,  for  in  other  seasons  it  happens 
that  the  Cordillera  closes  a  month  or  two  earlier,  and 
(^ns  as  much  later :  thus  it  haj^ned  last  year,  the 
Cordillera  being  impassable  on  horseback  in  April 
1824;  and  on  accomplishing  my  Ikst.pass^e^  oy^  it 
in  the  middle  of  the  following  Jahitary,  I  found  as 
mudi  snow  yet  remaining  as  was  observed ;  in  the 
^idi  of -October,  1819  ;  but  more  snow  fell  an  the 
past  severe  season  than  had  been  known  for  many 
years  before.    This  greater  accumulation  of  course 
occupied  a  longer  time  in  thawing  than  under  lisual 
circumstances ;  to  this  cause  also  is  attributable  the 
beforermentioned  difficulties  attending  the  fording  of 
the  rivers :  such  this  year  was  the  inundation  of  the 
river  Concon,  in  Chile,  on  the  margin  of  which  I  had 
resided  several  years,  that  it  was  unfordable  from  the 
middle  of  November  to  the  end  of  March,  althpygh  I 
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had  never  before  known  it  to  be  impassable  for  more 
than  a  month  at  the  height  of  the  summer  solstice. 

It  is  usual  for  the  arrieros  to  cross  the  Cumbre 
either  early  in  the  morning,  or  towards  the  evening, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  bleak  drying  winds  which  be^ 
tween  the  hours  of  ten  and  four  in  the  day  blow 
across  the  main  ridge  with  furious  violence,  so  as 
irender  the  passage  very  unpleasant. 

Whoever  attempts  this  journey  will  be  frightened 
with  accounts  of  the  difficulties  he  will  have  to  suffer 
from  the  puna,  the  name  given  to  that  sensation  of 
short  and  difficult  breathing  which  always  affects  us 
on  ascending  into  rarefied  atmospheres.  It  is  the 
apprehension  and  talk  of  every  person  who  has 
crossed  the  Cordillera,  who  will  tell  you  that  he 
has  escaped  the  so-much  dreaded  effects  only  by 
eatii^  plentifully  of  onicms,  and  never  tasting  spirits 
on  the  joumey,  although  wine  is  considered  an  anti- 
dote to  tiie  puna.  These  precautions  are,  however, 
unnecessary,  as  but  few  persons  who  accomplish  the 
afiM^nt  cm  horaeback  have  ever  felt  it,  excepting  those 
who  ha^ie  had  diseased  lungs ;  but  many  persons  who 
have  ascended  the  Cumbre  on  foot,  by  over-exerting 
th^nselves  to  keep  pace  with  the  ihules,  have  expe- 
riexH^ed  this  sensation.  I  doubt  that  the  puna  is 
vi<desitLy  felt  unl^s  brought  on  by  great  bodily  ex- 
erti<Hi.  I  have  walked  both  up  and  dpwii  the  Cum- 
bre without  being  affected.  Neither  did  my  wife, 
nor  xay  child,  when  an  infant  scarcely  six  months  old^ 
wiA  the.  thermometer  staiiding  at  thirty-five,  and 
the  barometer  nineteen  inches  and  one-eighth,  expe- 
rience the  least  difficulty  in  breiathtng,  though  we 
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migiit  be  certam  that  in  aninfiait  of  Aat  mge,wkk 
hmgB  so  tender^  we  shoidd  first  diecrve  Ae  dmttgt 
fai  the  reqnratoiy  f iiiictk»s»  were  it  alone  oarigBiating 
finom  too  rarefied  an  atmospliere.  I  maiikm 
facU  to  Aow  diat  thetraydler  onglrt^in  no 
tD  place  too  mnch  reliance  npon  die  exi^gentad 
accounts  of  the  difficulties  of  the  jonmey^  which  fat 
will  hear  reiterated  from  all  qirarten.  Th^  lUMrdBr 
tm  fflde  of  die  ascent  is>  as  has  akeady  been  men- 
tioned^ eofwertd  with  a  loose  red  soil,  hat  in  nsDf 
purts  of  the  mountain  side  are  shelves  of  rodc% 
inclined  or  vertical :  a  remarkable  instance  of  diis 
is  seen  in  the  very  summit,  where  a  long^  wdl  of 
rode  stan^  np  several  feet  above  the  sott»  itregiaiastf 
broken  and  beset  with  pinnacles,  giving  it  domeirint 
tise  appearance  of  a  mined  chapd,  whence  the  namt 
of  dm  pai»  of  La  Iglesia :  tfa^e  is  bUbo  amoOitat 
pass  up  an  adjoining  bnrach  of  the  ridge^  called  Me* 
jieo,  from  a  plant  growing  there,  a  variefy  of  mUd^ 
sia.  The  rode  of  the  Iglesia  approaches  mofe  to 
the  regular  amygdaknd,  wluk,  in  athcr  parts  cf 
the  Cnmbre,  die  porphyritia  gveenrtone  assmnes  <he 
appearance  «f  die  smooth  and  even  tesEtare  of  the 
j^reen  cdor  of  the  porphyry  of  tiw  andents. 

The  descent  of  the  southern  side  of  the  Cumbre  ii 
more  brdkrai  intp  gullies,  less  earthy,  and  moie 
stony :  ofwing  to  its  situation,  the  sun's  rays  ace  so 
nmdi  inclined  upon  the  surface  of  the  snow  coBectei 
beret  diat  the  whole  face  of  this  side  remains  eonreni 
when  die  northan  side  is  completely  bate.  I  fta^ 
noticed,  on  the  seversd  occasions  that  I  hscw  crtmei 
dvs  Gnmfare,  considerable  patches  of  sed  sdqow;  I 
have  also  noticed,  though  in  rare  cases,  green  snow, 
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hoik  iti  the  fingid  itegiena :  this  I  ima^ne  it  the  fitst 
example  (tf  colowed  tmows  beii^  foand  in  ktitudea 
fo  kw  M  thirtf^three  di^ee«.  About  kslf  a  Mile 
firem  tl»  simimit  w^  pass  1^  the  CasQcha  dri  C^^ 
bidk  on  a  Mooall  flat :  the  deaeMit  ia  ywf  tedieiui^ 
aid  im  mamyr  pkota  very  steey  ;  Uk»  the  etiker  aide^ 
ih^  roaA  m  aigflag^  bat  lesa  itcgulMrly  so ;  soiimf  of 
tha  aogvlar  tondnga  are  Terjr  afanipt  a»i  eharji^  so 
that  a  feerftil  riAer  wiU  axporienee  appaebaaaigii^ 
hot  no  real  danger  exirts  :  the  beat  wi^  id  to  ghrsf 
tbe  mule  Ms  hetad^  and  be  wiU  in  no  eaae^feU:  to  0tep 
firmly  and  surely,  and  eanfy  bis  "dd&t  aaf(^.  TbS0 
gma^  eoorae  of  the  ascent  up  the  Cinnbce  cm  tbi^ 
aavtheim  s^  ia  south,  wbile  that  dk>wn  the  ^qopoaite 
tideisWSW. 

Ofi  nearly  readiing  the  bottom  Ae  eourse  is  ao^tii 
foirasltQrt  dsstaace,  whesa  we  ftndl  oufaeitvs  al  likeeil^ 
trance  c^  a  valley  ei  about  fiOO  yards  wide,^  iwesent- 
iig  a  le^d  pbda,  h^^unied  in  by  v^nry  steep  hittr; 
ia  tbia  pUun  ire  aee  ike  cir%in  of  Ae  Aooocaguai 
sifv^r,  which  here  sprh^  fipom  As  diff^reat  gii^ea 
and  ravilBfas  abovd  the  Cunbne.  We  pass  aloi^  tbef 
Qtmrse  of  thk  beook,^  and  arrive  at  the  Gaaudia  do  hi 
Calavcara,  about  a  in£le  firona  the  eivtranoe^ctf  l&e  yalw 
ley^  and  &»dr  miloa  froaa:  ^m  Gaaudia  del  Cumbve; 
Its  height  fay  batoatetriisat  ooaEiputaiion  is  M59  tmt 
akove  the  leml  of  Hbe  sea,  and  %4f(i  ilb^  below  tber 
sasaAoil!  of  die  Cimibre.  The  todcs  which  sMrt  tide 
TsUay  are  of  griBeiiatoJie  porphyries,  disfhictfy^  stra^ 
Xi6^l  the  i^des  are  lofly,  neariy  perpendicuiary  bpre^ 
and  cra^y  towards  their  sununit  The  road  coutU 
J^ea  for  idxiut  four  miles,  when  the  valtey  spreadi^ 
into  a  laigev  |dain,  on  the  right  of  y^ick  is  a  steep 
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recess,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  is  a  lake  of  considerable 
size.  At  a  little  distance  onward  we  arrive  on  the 
brink  of  a  rocky  barrier,  having  below  it  a  very  steep 
descent,  which  appears  to  intercept  our  progress,  but 
here  is  an  outlet  between  two  huge  masses  of  rock, 
having  just  room^  enough  to  admit  a  loaded  mule  to 
pass.  It  is  hence  called  the  Portillo,  a  name  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  another  pass  in  the 
Cordillera,  to  the  southward  called. II  Paso  del  Por- 
tillo. The  Laguna  del  Inca,  the  Inca's  Lake,  seen 
(m  the  right  hand,  appears  to  be  about  four  miles  dis- 
tant, ajid  seems  placed  in  a  dyke  of  an  oval  form, 
said  to  be  a  league  in  length,  and  surrounded  in 
three-fourths  of  its  circumference  by  lofty  precipi- 
tous declivities,  which  tower  above  it  to  a  great 
height.  There  are  many  wonderful  tales  related  of 
this  lake,  one  of  which  is  that  it  is  unfathomable. 
The  road  down  the  Portillo  is  laborious ;  it  is  a  mere 
track  mari^ed  by  the  footsteps  of  the  mules,  wind- 
ing down  the  surface  of  the  steep  declivity,  which  is 
covered  with  sharp  loose  fragments  of  rock.  Ar- 
riving at  the  bottom,  we  continue  to  descend  along  a 
ravine,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  small  raised  flat, 
on  this  is  built  the  Casucha  del  Juncalillo,  its  dis- 
tance from  the  summit  of  the  Portillo  being  a  mile 
and  a  half,  or  five  miles  and  a  half  from  the  Cala* 
vera.  The  height  of  the  Casucha. del  Juncalillo 
above  the  sea,  according  to  my  barometrical  obser- 
vations, is  7,780  feet.  The  descent  hitherto  has  been 
very  rapid,  since,  from  the  summit  of  the  Cumbre, 
along  a  winding  track,  ten  miles  in  length,  we 
have  descended  4,190  feet.  The  rocks  consti- 
tuting this  lofty  circumvallating  hollow  now  quickly 
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verge  intd  syenite  porphyries,  still,  however,  par- 
taking  greatly  of  the  character  of  greenstone  por- 
phyries. 

We  now  quickly  descend  iuto  an  apparently  very 
deep  basin,  and  our  progress  appears  to  be  stop^)ed 
by  an  il^mense  barrier,  a  hill  of  very  great  eleva- 
tion, the  Cen*o  Juncal,  which  rises  perhaps  4,000 
feet  above  the  base  of  the  river.  As  we  approach 
it,  wt  perceive  two  vallies  of  considerable  extent, 
opening,  one  to  the  left,  the  other  to  the  right  of  the 
Juncal.  The  former  gives  rise  to  a  principal  tribu- 
tary arm  of  the  Aconcagua  river;  it  descends  from 
the  numerous  ravines,  falling  into  this  long  valley, 
which  ramify  from  all  points  of  the  great  chain  of 
mountains,  branching  from  the  north-west  of  Tupiin- 
gato.  The  Rio  del  Juncal  here  effects  a  junction 
with  the  other  branch  from  the  Cumbre,  which,  re- 
ceiving in  its  way  numerous  rivulets,  is  increased  to 
a  more  considerable  size  than  when  we  left  it  in  the 
valley  of  the  Calavera.  Our  course  from  the  Portillo 
is  nearly  SW.  On  our  advance  towards  the  Juncal, 
we  observe,  amidst  the  craggy  precipices  of  thia 
loiiy  mountain,  the  first  indication  of  approaching 
verdiu-e,  which  is  the  more  agreeable,  after  having 
travelled  so  many  days  through*  ravines  where  the 
eye  has  become  wearied  with  the  monotonous  aspect 
of  slopes  entirely  barren,  and  of  cragis  devoid  of  the 
least  Vegetation ;  but  as  we  advance  into  this  valley 
our  delight  is  increased  on  perceiving  that  we  are 
entering  a  new  world  :  at  every  step  the  climate  be- 
comes milder  and  more  genial,  the  winds  are  mode- 
rated, the  eye  delighted  with  verdure ;  for  we  see 
rich  shrubs  springing  up  not  only  on  the  banks  of 
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the  Hmt,  b>ttt  on  the  mbtrntain  tides,  to  »eir  '^&ity 
samnHm.  Ti^t  phaswnd  of  tiie  s^fte  te  beightetiidl 
by  the  numberless  birds,  whose  notes  are  echoed  from 
gtiite  to  €J!iAe :  all  nature,  iiMkeed,  seeiBd  r^ii^ffied,  «nd 
Ijhe  rapMity  mth  whieh  tiie  tiwuritioft  is  effected  il^ 
bMh  etochanting  and  wondedPul.  We  folloir  tli# 
6it&9e  0f  tbe  ri?er  till  we  readi  tke  e^^  «afiudia, 
the  Ojos  de  Agita,  where  are  two  boiidBtogs  eb[me  to 
eieh  other,  <ai^  ^  whtdh  fuw  almost  ^Ben  te  dMay. 
Ok  the  irigiit  !haiid  is  s.  large  ^ni|Mtbeatre  of  hOto, 
sitaaited  ^  thB  moath  <^  a  m^tee,  dn  one  dde  irf 
whidi  arise,  in  ^ery  clear  pools,  a  number  ^f  springs, 
£PMi  ihB  fbbt  «dF  a  l^ry  de^  dedivi^y  of  loote  i^nes 
plied  «tgailist  the  mountdm  side  to  a  coiifiid^aibte 
height :  these  sprtngis  seems  to  fi^w  ttMt  b^oeatii 
tiie  tMMe  of  tile  motmtain,  fiitmng  through  the  hob- 
torn  ^  the  stoiiy  de<£vf  Qr ;  Hhey  are  p^rpetnal^  and, 
from  the  topogr^y  of  the  spiot,  J  c^dude  diat 
liiey  derire  tbeiri»nn«ce  fMm  the  filtration,  through 
cMvtfKs  in  the  mountain,  from  the  bottom  'Of  the 
liica's  lake*  The  take  is  constantly  sufifplied  from 
the  ntmi^*ou8  sxoall  cataract  and  stpeams  d^v«d 
from  the  meltii^  «niow«p<m  the  encireling  ttie«»* 
tahis;  and  as  there  is  no  appa^nt  onitilet  for  it^ 
wtiter,  little  doubt  ban  exiiM  but  iitEEt  it  ti^sdeea  to 
dseape  tibrough  <the  sfxrings  of  t3ie  Ojos  de  Agna. 

We  now  Imrd  t^e  Sio  de  ke  0^  de  Agua,  isMdx 
ordinarily  is  ^m  kisigiiificaHt  otr^anbli^  imt,  4Pidisg  to 
tlie  unusual  aceumidation  of  anows  this  year,  sweHod 
UB|>re(»dMtIy.  I  arrirsed  here  dboiit  im  hmir  b^foM 
sun^aet,  inte»iBng  to  proceed  a  few  leagaes  fisrther 
before  ^ondudii^  i^  day^  joaarney,  but  tlie  stnam 
ilxas  too  rni^  swelled  fiai*  'us  to  ^^rmUite  across  ^th 
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d»tifed  imdei^  Md  I  eomeqwH^  ifaitod  liare  till 
tlie  folk)  wmg  momh^  wiien  the  depth  oi  the  rhrar 
hfid  limsered  &  Ibot  and  a  hatf.  It  will  h%  found 
generally  advisahle,  whcnevier  wm  eaa  i»>  apportion 
ottr. day's  JounMy^  to  ford  the  livers  early  ia  the 
BM»7ikig,  twt  the  ii^ueuie  (tf  the  ami  eipoB  the  snow 
durii^  &e  dajr  tjme  causes  a  Fray  conitideraUy  ib- 
ctvased  deso^rt  of  water  in  the  evening.  The  flow- 
is  cheeked  hy  the  cooler  night,  and  decreaseiis  con- 
siderably towards  the  morning.  The  distonee  of  the 
0^  de  AgasL  from  the  JuncaliUo  is  three  leagues  and 
a  half. 

The  road  hence  to  the  Ouaidia^  which  is  about 
lour  leagues  and  a  half  more  in  advmoe,  is  a  varied 
continuati^!!  of  beauUM  and  {»cturesque  scenery. 
The  river  has  a  gradual  birt  rapid  fall  all  the  way ;  its 
course^  is  interrupted  l^  large  rocky  masses  whi(& 
have  fallen  frcHn  the  difb  above,  and  have  become 
rounded  l^  the  continued  attrition  of  the  running 
stream :  the  noise  of  the  tcnrent  dashing  over  these 
£dls,  the  eddies,  and  foam  of  the  water,  add  greatly  to 
t^  enlivCTiixig  scene.  In  many  places  are  trees  of  con- 
siderable size,  of  maj^t^i,  quillay,  and  pu^no,  whose 
rich  foliage,  interspersed  with  beautiful  shrubs,  cover 
tiie  vaHey  down  to  tile  edge  of  the  riv^ ;  the  hills,  to 
their  ve^  sumndts,  partake  oi  the  g^ieral  verdure, 
and  even  the  crags  are  covered  wiih  lo^  dusters 
of  iSat  cactus  peruvianus,  whose  branching  stems  rise 
^erpendicuiarly .  to  the  height  of  thir^  feet,  and  are 
bes^  mth  numerous  hxmxy  fipii^ies,  long  enough  to 
be   iraed  funoi^  the  natives  for    needles.       This 
eaetus  is  here  cov^ed  with  a  beautiful  parasite ;  ihe 
loranthus  aphyllus,  which  I  have  so  called  because 
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it  is  without  peduncle^  pedical,  or  leaves ;  its  rich 
crimson  flowers  are  closely  set  upon  the  lofty  cactus, 
so  as  to  cover  large  patches  of  its  stem,  tiie  green  of 
which,  contrasted  with  the  splendid  crimson  of  the 
parasite,  is  very  beautiful.  We  likewise  see  upon, 
the  mountain  brows  the  magnificent  pourretia  cseru- 
lea,  a  plant  somewhat  resembling  the  American 
agave  in  general  appearance ;  it  is  peculiar,  I  believe, 
to  Chile;  its  flower  stem  rises  from  a  divergent 
thicket  of  prickly  leaves,  to  the  height  of  fifteen 
feet,  and  is  terminated  by  a  th3nrse-like  cone  of  di- 
vergent spikes,  which  are  closely  beset  with  large 
beautiful  blue  flowers,  about  which  numerous  hiim- 
ming  birds  are  seen  fluttering  from  flower  to  flower, 
sucking  the  nectariferous  juices  there  secreted.  Here 
is  also  the  pourretia  coarctata,  furnished  with  a  large 
cone  of  rich  yellow  flowers,  upon  a  stalk  which 
often  rises  to  the  height  of.  twenty  feet ;  this  plant, 
however,  is  more  common  nearer  the  coast,  the  blue 
variety  being  that  which  is  most  ordinary  in  the 
hilly  ranges. 

I  may  add,  generally,  that  the  trees  and  shubs  are 
all  evergreens,  infinite  in  variety,  rich  in  foliage, 
beautiful  in  flower,  and  mostly  peculiar  to  Chile; 
while  the  herbaceous  plants  and  flowers  are  rich, 
various,  beautiful,  and  novel ;  to  a  botanist,  no  treat 
can  be  greater  than  a  journey  through  the  Cordillera, 
in  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February. 
I  found  here,  not  only  most  of  the  plants  seen  in  the 
lower  parts  of  Chile,  but  many  other  varieties,  quite 
novel,  and  peculiar  to  these  elevated  situations.  I 
regretted  that  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  pursue  the 
journey  at  my  full  leisure.     This  valley  is  consider* 
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ably  narrower  than  those  on  the  other  side  of  tii6 
Cordillera :  we  have  not  the  same  broad  elevated 
table  flats,  but  our  course  is  always  near  tlie  river, 
and  the  road  incessantly  undulating:  on  our  ap- 
pr<^eh  to  the  Guardia,  the  ravine  is  shut  in  on  both 
sides  by  rocks  of  syenite  porphyries,  whose  surface 
decomposes  into  a  ridi  earth;    but  we  see  some 
craggy  places  nearly  pei^ndicular  to  a  vai^t  height, 
down  which  little  streamleti^  of  water  dash  in  beauti*- 
fill  cascades  :  they  are  f request,  but  occurring  only  in 
the  height  of  summer  from  the  melting  snow,  and 
though^  on  a  diminutive  scale,  yet  frequently  pre- 
senting themselves,  they  serve  to  increase  the  general 
interest.     Perhaps  the  effect  is  in  no  small  degree 
heightened  by  our  haying  so  enchantingly  emerged 
from  the .  bleak  sterile   vaUies   in  which  we  have 
been  ingulphed  on  every  side  throughout  so  loi^ 
a   journey.       In  the    midst    of  this   scaiery    we 
arrive  at  the  Guardia  del  Risguardo,  where,  from 
the  beginning  of  December  to  the  end  of  May,  is 
stationed  an  old  major  and  three  soldiers,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  examine  and  sign  all  passports,;  and  to 
ov^haul  the  luggage  of  travellers  ;  this  is  done  to 
prevent  the  pass^e  of  goods  without  paying  the  re- 
quisite duty ;  here  also  a  toll  is  levied  of  two  r^^ 
on  every  loaded  mule.     There  was  here  formerly  a 
building  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  casudias ;  it 
was  of  sun-burnt  bricks,  roofed  with  tiles,  and  siir- 
rounded  by  a  corridor.     When  I  passed,  six  years 
before,  the  place  was  then  falling  to  decay  for  Want 
of  care,  but  the  great  earthquake  of  1822  riae^  it 
to  the  ground ;  since  which  it  .has  never  been  re- 
paired, but  the  guard  remains  under  a  miserable 
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gfadter  of  Iniskei  to  keep  off  Ae  sesrehii^  heat  «f  the 
^miz  a  MnaU,  built 'efjftones,  is  tiirowti  across  tke 
vidky  so  as  to  intercept  Hie  passHg^,  ifxtep3i!ag  nit  a 
door»  by  the  idde  of  whidi  tjie  g«tai4  is  stalicoied. 

Hie  hdght  of  the  gBttcUa  aboire  lAie  lB^<d  ^  the 
sea,  loeoiidiag  to  borometried  'ebs^nratSoiis,  is  5l48 
feet.    Leavteg  the  gnardia  bdf  a  mile,  we  eross  the 
dmlet  of  tiiat  name,  and  M  Hie  farther  <&tai)(ee  of 
mren  mifes  jmd  a  half,  we  ibrd  the  rivulet  6f  Las 
QuiUay^ :  ^ivamang  still  ^:«ee  miles,  we  aftrfve  at 
the  -  Punta  de  las  Quillays,  where  the  valley  is  in- 
toroepted  by  the  Cerro  de  la^  Onaltatas.     From  the 
Jtmcal  to  this  place,  the  valley,  though  somewhat 
tmtaxmSf  inclinies  to  the  fSW ;  whcQ  k  reachies  Las 
Guaitatas  it  takes  a  sudden  turn  to  tiie  NNW,  iu 
wliidi  direction  it  now  puf^ues  its  oo«rse.     At  the 
tarn  of  the  angle  on  tibe  oi^poidite  side  of  the  rhre^  is 
a  large  opening  i^  the  leAy  fange,  down  the  mune- 
vam  rajvmeB  q£  whi^  maky  springs  Issue  from 
several  rasnttcations,  ftnd  constitute  the  river  of 
Be  las.GfUiltaikas,  a  stareanalet  whaeh  owes  its  sowce 
more  to  t&e^prii^  &an  to  the  melting  of  ihe  snows : 
tke  water  is  very  dear,  while  that  of  the  river  is 
taMd  and  red,  as  usually  happens  from  the  quantity 
of  suspended  ^earthy  matter  whidb  the  mdtmg-snow' 
brii^  down  wi&  it.      On  turmag  the  angle  we 
ascearfl  a  steep  path,  calted  La  Ladera  de  las  Quillays, 
tttl  we  raatdi  a  tolerably  elevated  height  filmed  by 
a  barrier  steetdiing  'across  the  valley,  ,through  the 
addtf  e  of  whkh  a  very  narrow  and  perpendlenlar 
fissure  has  been«ut  by  tibe  river,  to  the  depth  of  lour 
er  f&ve  hundred  fiset. 
1Phe  «itmmit  level  is  <»iled  the  Ako  del  Pueate, 
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lAtt  the  d^  iteetf  is  called  £1  Salto  del  Soldado,  tb? 
Soldi^s  Leap,  from  a  tradition,  tluit  ailesertta'  bong 
feHowed,  jumped  over  the  rent,  asd  thus  saved  him- 
self from  his  parsu««.     The  name  of  the  Alto  del 
INieate,  or  the  Hei^fa^  of  the  Bridge,  HnpticB  that 
there  foiswrly  esistea  a  bridge  over  the  lieft ;  eer- 
t^tttly  it  is  a  ^ot  admirably  calenlated  for  SHch  e 
Eftraetore.    We  soon  after  descend  from  the  he%)it  of 
tlie  bu:ti«-  to  9  more  moderate  dievation,  at  a  spot 
two  miles  distant  from  the  PuHta  de  las  Qoilhrfs, 
ftwra  vfaich  we  hav«  an  admirable  view  of  the  Satto 
del  Seldado,  and  the  road  ttf  the  Alte  del  PaentB, 
^  trough  the  bottom 
s  loosed  by  the  rmxe 
ravine  -of  Las  Qvtl- 
stxatified,  i^par^tfy 
s.     We  again  descend 
istance  of  tiiree  miles 
re  reach  the  Ledera  de 
fu-  turn  of  the  valley 
lally  verge  to  the  state 
tave  a  remarkaUe  ten- 
I.     We  ag!^  descend 
en  mount  the  Ladera 
Ty  contains  so  great  a 
it  the  sur&ce  decom- 
:  the  decconpesitien  iof 
enetrated  a  long  way 
md  has  in  consequence 
w  the  parrots  to  make 
aides,  which  are  not 
galleries,  many  feet  in 
more  pleasing  as  we 
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advance,  and  we  continue  to  pass  through  much 
beautiful  underwood,  intwined  with  many  pretty 
creepers,  which  cover  the  bed  of  the  valley  till  we 
reach  the  river  Colorado.  This  river  brings  down 
a  considerable  body  of  water  from  the  many  rami- 
fications of  the  mountainous  ranges  lying  to  the 
southward  of  the  Volcan  de  Aconcagua,  a  peak 
i^hich,  like  Tupungato^  rears  its  head  on  the  main 
central  chain  of  the  Andes,  about  as  far  to  the  north* 
ward  of  the  Cumbre  as  the  latter  is  to  the  south- 
ward. This  stream  is  more  rapid,  and  deeper  than 
the  river  we  have  passed.  The  two  riyers  are 
united  here,  and  form  in  summer  time,  a  river  of 
considerable  size,  which  flows  through  the  valley  of 
Aconcagua ;  whence,  after  running  in  a  very  tor- 
tuous course  through  a  series  of  broad  valleys,  whose 
rich  plains  it  serves;  to  irrigate,  it  passes  through 
the  province  of  Quillota,  and  finally  discharges 
itself  into  the  sea  at  Concon,  a  few  leagues  to 
the  northward  of  the  harbour  of  Valparaiso.  Ex- 
cepting in  the  middle  of  summer,  the  river  Colorado 
may  be  forded  without  difficulty,  but  at  the  period  of 
immdation  it  is  dangerous  to  cross  it ;  at  these  times 
therefore,  the  course  lies  to  the  right  up  the  ravine 
of  the  Colorado  to  a  bridge  constructed  at  a  part  of 
the  valley  where  the  river  bed  is  greatly  narrowed, 
and  the  banks  of  the  stream  confined  by  two  opposite 
points  of  rock  about  twenty-five  feet  assunder,  over 
which  a  few  trunks  of  trees  are  thrown  to  form  a 
platform  four  feet  wide.  In  crossing  this  bridge  it  is 
usual  to  dismount,  not  that  there  is  any  danger,  but 
a  stranger  feels  some  apprehension,  as  the  bridge  has 
no  side-rails,  and  as  the  torrent  dashes  through  the 
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cdhtracted  channel  beneath  him,  with  a  furious  noise^ 
at  a  depth  of  about  thirty  feet.  The  Rio  Colorado 
is  five  miles  from  the  Ladera  de  los  Loros.     Our 

course  now  follows  the  bed  of  the  river  for  six  miles» 

« 

when  we  reach  a  verdant  spot,  well  cultivated,  being 
irrigated  by  a  small  brook  which  springs  from  the 
impending  mountain.  This  place  called  the  Priniera 
Quebtada,  is  remarkable  for  presenting  us  with  the 
first  rancho,  a  kind  of  hut,  used  throughout  Chile  by 
the  peasantry  for  their  residences :  however  miser- 
able its  structure,  the  sight  o^  a  human  habitation  is 
modt  grateful  to  the  traveller,  who,  during  many 
days  of  a  toilsome  journey  has  slept  in  the  open  air 
upon  stones,  in  barren  desolate  spots,  without  hav- 
ing seen  any  buildings  but  the  tlninhabited  casuchas, 
and  who  has  probably  seen  no  human  being  except 
those  stationed  at  the  guard-houses,  at  the  extremities 
of  the  mountain  passes.  The  altitude  of  the  Pri- 
mera  Quebrada  above  the  sea  from  my  barometrical 
observations  is  3215  feet. 

Proceeding  down  the  bed  of  the  valley,  the  hills 
diminish  in  height ;  in  the  opening  appears  a  plain 
of  considerable  extent.  We  pass  by  numerous 
patches  of  cultivated  ground,  and  perceive  the  huts 
increasing  in  number,  cheering  us  with  the  evidence 
that  we  are  fast  approaching  the  social  abode  of 
man.  The  hills  now  become^  covered  with  mimosa 
and  algarroba  trees.  The  distant  plains  of  El  Valle 
keep  opening  on  our  view  at  every  step ;  and  at  no 
great  distance  before  the  opening  of  the  valley  we 
pass  by  a  bridge  called  the  Puenta  de  la  Viscucha, 
rudely  constructed  of  trunks  of  trees  thrown  over  a 
very  confined  rocky  channel,  through  which  the  river 
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flows*  ItiabrottdertlMmib&liridgeof  tli^CMwid^ 
And  defended  by  ahandraS.    At  laagth  weontbr  tb« 
cxttnsiTe  plain  called  the  Vallesr  #£  Acmioigiia,  wldch 
18  dirided  into  small  aqtiam seetiena encWsed bjriPilki 
efiBMuned  earthy  and  iv^  irrigated;  bjr  AmtteToiia  gui^ 
iMB  of  nuDUBi;^  water,  eufjplied  fhiaa  largea  dbmn6te» 
wiiick^  at  intervals,  eoauntmicate  With  the  civw.   Oii 
enterk^  dM  ¥a3ie]r»  we  lose  s^t  of  the  filre^  a«d 
tMTel  along'  the  lanes  which  separata  the  cnlti^ 
vated  endosures,  passing  at  times  the  WMffm  fiS 
Httte  hilty  eminenees,  until  the  town  of  Santa  Roaa 
arppears  in  s%ht    We  now  i^gain  oome  to  the  ri?^», 
which,  at  tiiis  pkw^»  is  not  fordable  m  the  summer 
season ;  over  it  is  thrown  a  pn^rte  d«  cimlma,  ono 
of  tibe  bidiatt  hangihg  brid^s^  nMde  of  ^w^  of 
tow  hide.     The  distance  between  the^  hHte  thfongii 
wli£eh  tile  rrrer  passes  is  abovit  190  yavds,  hut  &e 
faceadth  of  the  dtream,  whidi  here  forms  but  one 
bnmcb,  is  not  nun^e  tban  fifty  yardsL    The  othw 
space  being  filled  with  a  level  flat  of  loose  stoigle. 
Upon  Oe  hflljr  b^ik  on  one  side,  and  upon  the  mar- 
gin of  tiie  stony  flat  on  the  otheif  are  fiiiQed  ffamft^ 
i^rigfat.  tall  posts,  with  forked  summita,  wldeh  sersie^ 
aa  Ihe  points  of  suspension  to  the  bril^ ;  the  ph^ 
fimx  is  made  of  two  ropes  stretdblod  a«ro$s  tti^  fi¥w; 
hot  m  parallel  dlr«:tion»  six  &et  dliilimt  £roiir  oaidt 
other,  passing  over  the  forics  eif  th6  )ongi9r  po^, 
iSbm/x^  to  siiorter  poets,    and  fenally  seeiuml  ^ 
winding  tfaent  feound  stafees  fixed  in  tibe  gsround ;  tha 
Mpes  consist  merely  of  two  or  four  strafida>  Off 
Am^<^  dried  hollodk's  hide^  loosely  twisted  )ik<i  \ 
a  vsspm.    Between  the  twirtings  of  theso  p<^pea  the 
endai  of  canes  are  inserted  as  cioady  aa^  thdiy  aw  be 
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]^aee4,  atid  a  pfartform  is  thus  made.  This  bridge 
is  seventy-five  yards  long,  and  two  yards  wide;  the 
canet  widck  form  the  platform  are  of  a  solid  k&id, 
pecidkir  to  Chiiey  callad  coikn  t  thtf  are  ahovt  one 
im^  and  a  quarter  in  diwHBteav  Bmd  wSHk  wappmt  m, 
great  weight  without  Ipending.  >  Over  each  of  tke 
n^cSy  and  about  five  feet  db^^re  them,  are  soqieiided 
npoa  die  forks  of  the  higher  posts  two  inmilar  hide 
ropes,  the  iqq)er  one  on  each  ride  being  connected 
irMi  the  lower  at  the  intervals  of  every  four  feet  fajr 
vertieal  hide  thongs :  the  platform  is  therefore  in  the 
shape  4>f  lUPi  inverted  carv&— a  true  caiteiiariatt,  stqp* 
poBrted  iqmi  the  same  principle  as  the  iroa  suspenioii 
bridges  latdy  introduced  into  Bogland.  Upon  Ihe 
northerly  or  lowest  endl  that  is,  vpoit  iki^  shingie 
bank,  the  platform  is  fortfaer  extcouted  in  an  inrtiiiRid 
piane,  to  make  the  ascent  easy;  and  beycmd  this  is 
constructed  out  of  rude  algarroba  trunks  a  kind  af 
wndiass^  turned  by  hand*sp&e8,  ronnd  which  the 
sofi^oiBioa  n^es  are  twisted ;  sa  that  by  wiadhm 
roiUid  the  ropes  with  the  windlass,  they  giye  to  the 
whofe  structure  the  necessary  digree  of  tension* 
The  seiusuMion  ^iLperienced  in  crossing  Urn  bridge  ia 
not  very  pleasant,  siaee  from  ate  l^^itness  and  its 
rtasddty,  it  oscillates  and  vibrates  at  e?«rf  st^ 
It  is,  however,  vary  secunre,  a^  it  never  bears  imm 
than  the  weight  of  a  loaded  asule  at  one  time  and 
tiie  peon  who  leads  it:  a  passenger  on  foot  need 
harve  no  amn:!dieasi<m  of  danger. 

These  beidges^  from  their  li^^taess^  are  nnabie  ta 
withstand  the  effieets  of  violent  wind,  which  flre^ 
quentfy  upsets  them ;  is  such  eases  coramimieatiott 
ia  €X!t  eiff  fcnr  a  week  w  two  ^  the  (MropvietQi»«end 
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the    necessary,  hands  to  re-establish    the    fragile 
structure. 

The  (Nrivil^e  of  constructing  this  bridge  is  an- 
nually rented  by  the  government  to  an  individual 
who  levies  half  a  real  upcm  every  loaded  or  saddled 
beast,  and  a  quarter  real  upon  every  other  animal. 
TIk  traveller  may  choose  which  way  he  pleases, 
dltii^r  by  following  the  northern  bank,  and  croseing 
liie  river  by  the  above-mentioned  bridge,  or  by  pass- 
ing over  tiie  wooden  bridge  of  the  Viscacha,  already 
described  as  being  on  our  left-hand,  three  leagues 
before  reaching  this  place :  in  the  latter  case  he  will 
pursue  a  more  circuitous  route  to  Santa  Rosa,  gene- 
rally called  La  Villa  Nueva,  the  new  city,  in  contra<- 
cKstinction  to  the  San  Felipe — ha  Villa  Viega,  the 
old  dty  of  Aconcagua,  which  is  situated  towards 
the  centre  of  the  y^ey,  five  leagues  to  the  north- 
ward. 

The  ^^  valley"  of  A<x>ncagua  is  a  long  flat  basin, 
surroimded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  hills,  formed  (^ 
siaiitic  porphyries;  the  average  height  of  the  valley 
is  about  S500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  its 
lei^th  is  about  twenty-five  miles,  and  its  average 
width  about  eight  miles.  From  the  south-east  and 
nwth-east  angles  of  this  plain  two  deep  ravines 
Ofi&x  into  the  valley,  forming  the  courses  of  the 
rivers  Aconcagua  and  Putacaido,  both  deriving 
their  sources  from  the  central  ridges  of  the  Cor- 
dillera :  the  former  is  the  valley  through  which  we 
have  travelled  from  Mendoza;  the  otlier  is  the 
valley  leading  to  the  pass  of  Los  Patos,  which  is 
the  road  over  the  Cordillera,  usually  followed  from 
AlH>ncagu^  to ,  San  Juan. ,    Through  .these  two  great 
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fiivities  ilB  brought  into  the  Valley  of  Acdtteigtift  a& 
the  water  produced  by  the  melting  mow  oiai  ^ 
western  side  of  the  main  central  diain  of  the  AtidWi 
and  itis  more  imniediate  lateral  ramifiriationa-be0w^ 
tlie  two  lofty  peaki^  of  Aconc^ua  and  Tuftai^tfM^ 
llie  stream  which  flows  through  the  mdre  imrtliei^ 
valley,  and  from  the  more  immedi^^  vidnity  df  tli« 
Volcan  de  Acimcagua,  is  ecilled  the  river  Puta^end^ } 
ihe  other  river  which  flows  from  the  vidili^  of 
Tiqiungato,  and  that  part  of  the  Cordillerli,  described 
in  bur  jourliey,  is  called  the  riv^  Acomtaguhr  tfajil 
latter  after  entering  the  valley  flows  past  the  town 
of  Villa  Nueva,  and  then  assumii^  a  more  northi»ly 
eourse,  passes  by.  the  village  of  Ourimon,  until  It 
terhres  o{>po«ite  the  town  of  San  Felipe.  Hert  tHi 
valley  of  Aconcagua  is  nearly  separated  from  the 
valley  of  Putaendo  by  a  mountainous  barriw,  which 
stretdies  between  them,  and  Tii^hose  terminating 
pohit  ends  opposite  another  large  vall^,  whi<^ 
apeas  towards  the  west :  at  this  point  the  in^  rivers 
of  Aboncagua.  and  P^ttendd  fonn  a  juiiMti^,  tHe 
united  atieam  flows  down  this  beautifiil  vaUey,  and 
pi^dsentff  in  its  course  towards  the  sea  nwberous 
angular  turnii^.  The  valley  is  for  the  most  part 
cultivated,  and  the  rivor,  in  its  passage  bears  the 
names  erf  die  different  ^rtates  kttA  placds  through 
wbidi  it  passes,  vi^.  Cdt^nu,  Lhdlky,  Ocoa,  Quil^ 
lota,  and- Ctoncdn. 

One  of  the  pi:ind|>al  moiintaiil  ramilteatiow  branch- 
ing: from  Tupun^to  Peak,  a.nd  whidi  divides  Hk 
rivers  Aeooo^^  aivl  Maypo,  tends  in  a  very  t(ft^ 
tnous  course  towards  the  saE^  pre^ndng  iu  thd 
vaUies,  which  i%irt  its  base,  and  between  the  hollows 
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df  its  smaller  ramifications  many:  small  cultivatahk 
plains*  The  extensive  valley  of  Aeonci^ua.is 
3epar^ted  from  another  more  extensive  plain^  on 
which  the  metropolitan  city  of  Chile  is  situated  by 
the  last  mentioned  great  moimtainous  chain,  and 
the  road  between  these  two  vallieip  necessarily  leads 
over  the  ridge  of  this  chain :  this  is  effected  at  a 
somevk^hat  depressed  part  of  the  ridge,  which  h^e 
bears  the.  name  of  La  Cuesta  de  Chacabuco.  A  few 
leagues,  to  the  westward  of  the  Cuesta  of  Chacabuco 
the,  ridge  branches  into  three  separate  forks, -;all  of 
Qonsiderable  elevation,  the  northern  one,  fcmning 
with  its  arms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  rem^- 
ing;part  of  the  river  of  Aconcagua,  finally  reaches 
the  sea.  near  Valparaiso.  In  a  collateral  branch  of 
this  ramification  is  a  lofty  mountain  called  ^^La 
Campana,'V  the .  bell  of  QuiUota.  The  middle  ridge 
takes  a  south  westerly  course,  directing  itself  to  the 
sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Maypo,  on  its  northern 
bank :  the  third  ridge  assumes  a  southerly  course, 
skirting  the  western  edge  of  the  valley  of  Santii^, 
and  .terminating  at  the  river  Maypo,  near  San 
Francisco  del  Monte,  about  fifteen. leagues  from  the 
capital.  The  road  from  Santiago  to  the  sea-port 
consequently  passes  over,  all  these  several  ridges ; 
that  over  the  third  being  called  La  Cuesta  de  Prado^ 
that  over  the  second,  the  Cuesta  de  Zapata,  and 
that  over  the  first,  the  Cuesta  de  Valparaiso. . 

Pursuing  our  route  frcwn  Villa  Nueva,  towards 
tl^  capital,  the  road  leads  v for  above  a. league  be- 
tween .cultivated  enclosures,  ^tiir  we  cross  a  rivulet, 
flowing  from  the  neighbouring  mountain  range ;  we 
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then  proceed  on  an  inclined  plain,  covered  with 
thorny  trees  and  bushes,  and  enter  a  ravine,  which 
^  the  b^inning  is  broad,  but  which  gradually' be- 
ix>mds  narrower  as  we  advance;  the  ascent  now  be* 
comes   much  more  perceptible.      Here  are  many 
beautiful  creepers ;  among  them,  the  eccremocarpus 
scaber,  and  a  delicate  variety  of  tropaeolum  of  quite 
a]novel  character,  with  petals  of  azure  blue,  variegated 
with  white ;  its  root  like  three  other  unique  varieties 
of  tropaeolum  is  tuberous.      Upon  this  ascent  we 
pass  by  a  few  cottages  kept  by  persons  who  have 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  which  roam  upon  the  ad- 
joining hills.    Having  travelled  up  this  inclined  plane, 
we  reach  the  foot  of  the  Cuesta.     The  ascent  now  be- 
comes  very  steep;  the  road  is  ciit  out  of  the  side  of  the 
hill,  winding  to  the  right  and  left,  in  a  ziz-zag  direc- 
tion, and  at  times  along  the  margin  of  the  ledge  of  the 
inq^ending  steep  barrier,  but  the  road  is  perfectly 
secure,  as  the  path  is  no  where  less  than  twelve  feet 
wide :  at  length  we  reach  the  summit  of  the  Cuesta, 
whence  we  have  a  beautiful  and  extensive  view  on 
botli  sides :  on  the  north  we  perceive  the  rich  valley 
(tf  Aconcagua;  its  extensively  cultivated  grounds, 
with  its  numerous  orchards  :  the  dty  of  Santa  Rosa, 
wi^  its  white  steeples,  the  meandering  river  flowing 
through  the  valley,  while  the  horizon  is  shut  in  by 
the  lofty  and  serrated  line  of  the  vast  Andes,  in 
which  the  remarkable  towering  peak  of  Aconcagua 
forms  a  very  conspieuous  object.     Turning  towards 
the  south,  extensive  plains  are  visible,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach  ;  these  plains  are  not,  however,  quite 
l^el,  but  are  firequ^tly  intemq>ted  by  undulations 
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and  detached  rounded  hills  of  very  small  devatioa 
compared  with  the  stupendous  mountains  wUck 
surround  them.  Several  of  the  detached  hiUs, 
though  rounded,  are  of  a  somewhat  ecmical  form. 
In  the  foreground  is  seen  the  pkdn  of  Chacabuco^ 
which  will  for  eVer  be  celebrated  in  the  historicai 
annals  of  the  country,  as  the  spot  where  the  victori- 
ous forces  under  the  Generals  San  Martin  mi, 
OTHig^ns  encountered  the  Spanish  forces  imdar 
General  Marco,  beat  them,  akd  opened  to  the 
piatriots  a  free  possession  of  the  capital,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  independence  of  Oiile. 

The  elevation  of  the  highest  point  rf  this  pass 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  about  2896  feet,  it  is 
about  2821  feet  above  the  city  of  Santa  Rosa,  aad 
about  757  feet  above  the  post-house  of  Ohacabuco. 
Here  I  found  the  brodiaea  angustior. 

The  descent  down  the  southern  side  b£  the  Coesta 
is  still  more  zig-zag,  steep,  and  rt^ged  than  the 
northem,but  the  path  is  no  less  broad  and  secure:  on 
entering  the  plain,  the  road  continues  for  some  dis^ 
tance  sensibly  descaiding,  at  first  is  very  niarrow, 
but  widens  as  w^  ^vance ;  it  is  istony  and  covered 
with  thorny  trees,  but  in  the  gullies  \tpon  the  sides 
of  the  hills  where  small  springs  of  ^atef  issue,  afew 
evergfeen  trees  grow:  we  pSiss  by  two  or  tiircci 
miserable  ranchol^  on  the  road,  ^d  at  laigth  reach 
thfe  post-house  of  Chacabuco.  This^  is  eight  leagues 
distance  frbhi  the  Villa  Nuevad^  Santa  JRosa^  The 
posrt-hotbs^  eoni^is^  of  a  ld)%  raifge  of  bmMings, 
having  in  fiMnt  a  Idft^  d06^-#ay,  opetiliig  by  a  paor 
(tf'  latrg^  ahd  eluftii^  #dodefi  gaitps  into  a  sjiacio^ 
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yBSKd,  ^closed  on  all  sides  by  buildings,  two  sides 
of  which)  haying>^^  corridor^,  are  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  tcavpllers. 
The  buildings  are  all  built  of  sun-dri^  bricks, 
plastered  with  mud,  and  not  white-washed ;  the  roof 
is  coVi^red  with  tiles :  the  apartments  set  aside  for 
the  a^cQmmodution  of  travellers  are  ^square,  and  have 
]|o  li^t  admitted  into  them  but  through  the  door- 
way ;  the  floors  are  of  burned  bricks,  and  are  never 
swept ;  the  only  furniture  in  each  rpom  is  a  small 
^ofty  teble,  with  two  rude  ann  chairs,  apd  two  equally 
rude  bedsteads,  without  beds,  and  Med  with  vermin. 
The  clas9  of  persons  who  usually  travel  between 
^S^tiago  and  Aconcagua,  who  put  up  at  the  postr 
house,  carry  their  beds  with  them,  and  generally 
their  suppers  also,  so  that  the  postmaster  is  never 
prepared  to  afford  any  ^skitance  to  a  foreigner  who 
may  stand  in  need  of  either  bed  or  food,  and  a 
traveller  who  goes  unprovided  will  be  disappointed 
m  these  respects  :  upon  the  many  occasions  which  I 
have  travelled  this  stage^  and  when  I  have  been  in- 
duced to  put  up  here,  I  could  seldom  obtain  mor? 
than  ^lere  alpjamiento,  or  a  place  to  put  my  bed  and 
provender  for  my  horses ;  oftentimes  no  food,  not 
even  bread  was  to  be  procured ;  the  charge  for  the 
use  of  this  alojamiento,  or  bare  rocnn,  is  four  reals, 
or  twp  shillings :  the  feeding  of  hc^ses  is  always 
jdhai'g^  at  a  very  high  rate.  Leaving  the  post- 
house  of  Chacabuco,  the  road  passes  over  ^  kind  of 
undulating  stony  plain  interrupted  by  many  de- 
tached rocky  hills,  and  bounded  upon  the  right  a^ 
J^t  by  mountains  of  very  consideraUe  elevation; 
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but  very  small  portions  of  this  valley  or  table 
height  are  cultivatable  from  want  of  water ;  some 
few  brooks  flow  into  it,  but  they  are  very  soon  lost 
by  absorption.  Passing  over  about  five  leagues 
of  this  kind  of  country,  and  winding  round  the 
angle  of  a  hiU,  we  descend  through  a  smaU  ravine, 
and  enter  a  wide  level  plain,  extending  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  to  the  southward.  We  now  ap- 
proach many  huts,  and  find  all  the  northern 
part  laid  out  in  enclosures  and  cultivated.  Pro- 
ceeding about  two  miles  through  these  cultivated 
enclosures,  we  reach  the  village  of  Colina,  a  smaU 
but  long  straggling  place.  Here  a*  consid^-able 
quantity  of  wheat  is  raised  :  the  land  is  irrigated  by 
many  small  rivulets  and  brooks,  which  flow  from 
the  Cordillera,  the  largest  of  which  is  dignified  by 
the  name  of  the  river  of  Colina ;  these  streamlets  do 
not  extend  far,  being  ^tirely  consumed  in  irrigation: 
the  central  portions  of  the  plains  are  quite  dry,  and 
not  capable  of  cultivation  for  want  of  water ;  they 
are  covered  principally  with  algarobas  and  espinos, 
thorny  trees  of  the  mimosa  tribe,  which  affor4  shade 
to  the  cattle  roving  over  them  in  search  of  the 
scanly  pasture  which  is  here  produced ;  the  western 
margin  of  this  valley,  opposite  Colina,  is  cultivated 
in  very  small  patches,  where  a  few  brooks  ooze  from 
the  mountain  ranges  which  skirt  its  margin :  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  La  Lampe,  more  especially,  irri- 
gation is  successfully  carried  on.  The  extent  of  the 
cultivated  plains  of  Colina  is  about  seven  miles,  ^and 
tlie  breadth  about  five  miles.  On  leavilig  them  we 
enter  upon  sterile  grounds  of  considerable  extent 
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covered  with  thorny  trees,  to  the  ftirm  of  San 
Igiiacio,  diistant  three  leagues  from  Colina  and  four 
from  Santiago ;  here  is  a  vineyard  of  some  extent^ 
and  a  considerable  estate,  which  is  irrigated  by  a 
small  rivulet  from  the  mountain  range,  which  here 
juts  more  into  the  plain :  this  estate  formerly  he- 
longed  to  the  Jesuits.  Skirting  along  close  to  the 
margin  of  the  mountains,  we  again  enter  upon  the 
sterile  district,  and  pass  on  our  right  hand  an  in- 
sulated pointed  hill,  called  from  its  shape  Pande- 
Azucar,  sugar-loaf-hill :  hence  all  the  way  to  the 
capital  we  see  at  almost  every  step  cultivated  en- 
closures, numerous  houses,  rude  heavy  carts  drawn 
by  oxen,  and  large  troops  of  mules  in  motion ;  every 
thing  indicates  that  we  are  approaching  a  con- 
siderable population:  at  length  we  enter  lanes 
bounded  on  each  side  by  lofty  enclosures  of  great 
extent,  formed  of  rammed  earth.  These  enclosures 
are  chacras  or  cultivated  garden  grounds.  The 
number  of  houses  increases  as  we  approach  the 
suburbs.  At  length  we  quit  the  gardens,  enter  the 
suburbs,  cross  the  bridge  of  Majrpo,  pass  along  a 
few  streets,  and  arrive  in  the  Plaza,  or  great  square 
of  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chile.  On  one  side  of 
this  square  is  an  inn  kept  some  time  ago  by  an 
Englishman,  who  used  to  afford  comfortable  accom- 
modation to  travellers. 

Santiago  will  be  fully  described  in  a  succeeding 
chapter  ;  and  I  shall  only  further  observe  here,  that 
the  plain  on  which  it  stands  is  of  great  extent, 
reaching  from  the  hilly  district  north  of  Colina  to 
the  river  Maypo.     The  plain  is  about  forty  miles 
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ill  length  firom  noiik  to  SQUth,  asud  aJ^out  fif^t^^ 
pijyas  in  width  from  east  to  west.  It  is  boupded  ofi. 
tlie  east  hy  the  CordiU^r^  iiioiiataiBS,  and  on  ^ 
west  hy  a  ridge  of  mou^tams,  of  wJUch  t|^  Cues^ 
of  Pi^adq  forms  part. 

.  A  foi^eigoier  j:)h  Ms  arriyt^  at  Mwdp^  £^4^  him* 
s^lf  ^%  a  liimy  not  knowing  what  course  to  pwimie  to 
fadlitate  his  journey.  In  pix>curing  fu^  ^7iepo» 
o^  muleteer  he  will  find  np  diffi€^t}%  as  a  numheir 
of  th^m  BJ^e  always  on  the  look  out  for  mnpioym^i^i 
in  b^gaining  with  ^hem,  it  wi^  ^  neeessary  to  g^sH, 
agfu^  extortion,  as  t^y  m^fu^  fi  p^^^^  Q^:4e^ 
manding  from  strfi^^s  mudb  mpi^  tjbta^  th^J^i^^ 
a  right  to  E|sk.  In  the  mt^val  ^m  tib^e  be^^i^pdng  >af 
November  to  the  end  of  May,  th^t  is  to^s^y, ;  ea  jioog  m 
the  CordUlera  is  eaidly  pas&^le>  the  ui^u^  ratpi^  hire 
is  eight  dolliW  fw  eai^Ji  m»le  eQ^plpyedjpi  eifther  felf 
fia^dle  or  for  baggage ;  tdie  mul^er  obl^gi^  hlsi^f 
toi^e^re)^  of  extra  .bep|s,  to  siipf^  tb^pj^l^es^ 
t)^e  whieh  b^ec^ie  weiamd  on  t^^uns^  i  il  the 
numbear  hired  1^  many,tli^t4s4ipw»ds  pf  ten,  the  pififci 
ought  ^t^^^en  to  exceed  fiv;e  1^  six  doQai^s  e^ ;  |0^ 
^wlete^^ipwjs  ^  tJ^  neqeps^ry  peons  st  hjs  QW»faL^ 
pence.  3y  t^fcing  due  pr^tcai^iib  tfee  tra^<^}pr  wfll 
always  §j^  ^co^fipetltion  eopug^  to  prevei^  ippflsi-* 
tiop.  ^^  he  have  :p(^t;ed  ir^pi  J^nos  AjPfS  w 
horseback,  with  merely  a  saddle  r^iid  sa^d^  ;fj4;N|;|#^^^ 
the  country^  these  m^y  continue  to  serye  him  ^  a 
bed  on  his  j^wwy  oyer  th#  Cordillera ;  Imt  i)t  jp  jftpr 
more  coij[tfortab]te  in  either  cpse  to  travel  wj^  im 
V^dding,  whidi  oiight  ii^eed  to  constitute  an  ^sseija-* 
tial  part  of  ]^|f(  luggage :  a  Creole,  when  tr^^^djingj 
packs  up  his  mattress  in  a  flat  leather  case,  called 


an  almofrezy  which  laces  up  the  im441e  wi^h  ^o^gB, 
and  encloses  at  the  same  tip^e  mfmy  BH^ie!^  of  ^^ 
parel:  on  arriving  at  tl^e  place  pf  alo)9aii^to»  a 
qpot  js  ^p6(3n  as  free  from  stoaes  as  p^i^ihla^  bit; 
peons  unload  his  beasts  throw  dov^  th^  ab^qfi^z, 
the  top  is  imlaced,  and  the  bed  is  in  an  ipi^tant  re^dy 
for  use.  It  is  usual  to  place  the  matti^esa  to  t^^ 
leeward  of  some  large  stone  or  other  projection,  to 
shelter  the  bead  from  the  strong  blasts  pf  ARn4 
which  usually  pour  down  the  Tallies  of  ^  Cor* 
dUlera:  a  poncbp  will  be  found  fervic^hli^,  \(^t  q 
Ugbt  ^eat  <roat  is  pp^r^e  at  liigb^  and  mornings 
bi^fore  the  sl^l  distributes  its  genial  glow.  During 
the  day,  ayen  b|  tbe  mqve  elevate  ps^rts  of  tb^  Cor- 
dillera^r  JM>  addition^  Nothing  will  b^  found  requisite. 
Befwe  }eyayb|g  Mepdwa>  the  priiidpal  fara  of  the 
traveller  sboi^  be  tbe  procuring  of  a  si^^p^t  stock 
qi  ]^(mBk»^  for  the  wbole  journ^,  for  if  slfiqiM  b^ 
J^l^B^  in  w»d  tbajt  he  will  have  to  travel  pv^  1^50 
miles  of  very  bad  road>  a|;  a  walloBg  pa^e,  without 
tb^  least  cbanf^of  p^ro^iigrapg  9x3^  thing  wbateyair  on 
Hke  r^i  h^  wSyi  ©owhere  indeed,  eKc^  9^  tb§ 
T#ry  wtr«PWti«fi  ^  tite  jpurney,  ineet  wUb  ap  i»t 
haVit>^  dwellteg.  For  ihe  ii#M-matlon  of  mm^f^  % 
sball,  tbw?fofe,futopin  a  list  pf  ikps^  t^ctiehs  wUf^ 
9efm  fnpipt  omantM^,  viz. 
J^  quantity  of  $-egb  beef. 
A  small  quan^^  <#  (^^qui  ii^Udo  (su^4drie4  bP^ 

beat^  to  ppFdi^)i* 
Dip^  tpl|g^as. 

V'tie^e. 
Ric^. 
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Tea,  or  yerba,  and  sugar. 
QnionSy  pepper,  salt^  &c; 
Knives,  forks,  spoons,  plates,  &c.. 
An  iron  pot,  a  saucepan,  and  a  calderito,  which  is 
a  little  copper  vessel  for  quickly  heating  water  for 
a  matesito. 
A  tin  mug. 

A  little  wine  or  brandy. 
A  pair  of  chifles,  or  horns,  for  carrying  Wine  or 

water. 
A  pair  of  large  alfoijas,   or  worsted  saddle  bags, 
which  are  very  useful  for  carrying  loose  articles 
required  during  the  day,  as  well  as  a  stodc  of 
eatables ;  for  it  seldom  happens  that  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset  the  peons  wait  for  refreshment :  it 
is,  therefore,  advisable  for  the  traveller  in  these  in- 
tervals to  trust  to  the  store  in  his  wallet. 
A  bullock'i^  hide  is  of  great  use  in  covering  eadi 
load,  so  as  to  protect  it  from  the  maltreatment  it 
must  be  expected  to  receive. 
All  this  may  appear  trifling,    but  to  a  novice 
undertaking  the  journey,  who  has  been  unaccustomed 
to  provide  si^ch  articles  in  travelling,  the  want  of 
them  may  perhaps  strike  him  only  when  it  is  too 
late  to  procure  them.     The  muleteer  during  the 
journey  will  cheerfully  perform  the  office  of  cook  : 
his  first  care  on  arriving  near  the  place  of  alojamiento 
is  to  dispatch  forward  a  peon  to  light  a  fire,  in  doing 
which  they  are  very  expert :  a  e^ar  is  lighted,  a 
little  dry  mule's  dung  is  crushed  between  the  hands, 
laid  in  a  small  heap  upon  the  ground,  a  few  small 
twigs  laid  over  it,  and  the  end  of  his  lighted  c^ar 
applied  to  the  heap,  which  by  great  dexterity  is 
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qtiickly  blown  into  a  flame.  A  canteen  will  be  found 
the  most  useful  appendage  to  4  travelliBg  equipage, 
and  I  should  advise  any  one  cmning  from  England 
not  to  forget  purchasing  one ;  on  all  occasions^  in 
moving  about  South  America,  it  will  indeed  be  most 
serviceable. 

Mules  are  always  preferred  for  travelling  in  the 
Cordillera,  their  footsteps  are  surer  than  those  of 
horses,  they  are  more  cautious,  and  less  startled  in 
case  of  danger,  and  from  their  hardiness  are  better 
adapted  to  bear  the  fatigue  and  want  of  food  they 
must  endure  in  the  journey ;  a  horse  quickly  becomes 
tender-footed  in  treading  over  the  loose  sharp  stones 
covering  the  tracts,  and  is  soon  rendered  unable  to 
walk:  even  the  mule  could  not  bear  it  unless  it  were 
shod. 

The  average  rate  of  travelling  in  the  Cordillera 
is  thirteen  leagues  per  day,  which,  considering  the 
state  of  the  roads,  is  good  travelling.  The  customary 
stages  of  the  arrieros  are  as  follows : 

Day  Leagues. 

1st ;....,.  Villa  Vicendo 15 

2d     Uspallata 15 

Sd     • Penon  Raxado 15 

4tli    Cuevas 14 

5ih Gruardia IS 

6th    Villa  Nueva 13 

7th    Chacabuco 8 

8th    Santiago 14> 

107 

It  may  be  useful  to  look  back,  and  generalize  a  few 
of  the  principal  facts  relative  to  the  journey  between 
Mendoza  and  Santiago,  and  of  the  country  lying 
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between  i^bnem, :  alfJiough  the  direct  distance  oi  th^se 
towns  from  e^  other  is  no  more  than  fort^leaguest 
tibe  length  of  the  ro^d  we  have  to  traverse  is:  esti- 
mated at  107  le^ues:  taking  the  distance  of  tbe 
piruicipdl  paints  we  have  as  foUows ; 

From  Mendoza  to  Villa  Vicenxio 15  leagues. 

UspaHata « . .    15 

Punta  de  las  Vacas  : .  SO 

Guar^i*   ?S 

SfMitii  Rosa  ........  13 

Qhacabuoo, .........  8 

Colina 7 

Santiago 7 

107 

The  following  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  dis- 
tances between  the  more  remarkable  places  on  the 
i^(ffi/Ai  they  cannqtbe  said  to  be  correct,  as  they 
l^^jre  estimated  only  by  the  time  occupied  in  tra- 
velling betweeA  each  ;  it  i^  however^  not  very  fi|r 
from  correct,  as  the  jog-trot  pace  of  the  mule  is 
more  ^iniform  than  t;!tiat  9f  ihf  horse. 

From  Miepdoza  to  the  point  opposite  the  Calera^  where 

the  road  diverges  to  San  Juan  ... .    15  jpiles. 

The  Sierrillas   ,', ',,'..'  IQi 

Coral  Viego i  ..... .    1^ 

Villa  Vicencio ^     g 

Homillos g 

Foot  of  Paramillo^  on  east  side. .....'    1 

Ditto  on  west  side   ....     9 

Aguita  San  Pedro    li 

Miiias  San  Pedro.*  ....  .w  *. •   l| 

Aguita  de  la  Zorr^ 2 

« 

C^rri^  forwaird  6g 
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BipiQ^t  forward  ....  69  miles. 

Aguita  del  Guanaco ^ 3^ 

Entrance  into  the  plain  Uspallata  . .  ^ 

Puente  de  Piedra , 7 

Bobedas  de  las  Fun^citmdf 4 

Post-House  of  Uspallata I 

Aio  Seco 10 

Rio  de  los  Chacayes ; . .  4 

Rio  de  Pidieuta   . .  . . ; 10 

Laderas  delasCortaderas.  i..  .r.. ..  10 

Los  Tambillitos S 

JLadera  de  la  Jaula S 

Las  Polvaderas i  4 

Penon  -Rajado i '.  5 

Arroyo  del  Penon Of 

Manantiales 0| 

Paramillo  de  Juan  Pobre,  west  foot. .  2 

Opposite  Rio  Blanco I 

Ladera  de  las  Vacas 1 

Rio  de  las  Vacas   6 

Pufita  de  las  Vacas ^ 

Casucha  de  las  Vacas 1 

Poralles  de  Pavo 7 

Cerro  de  los  Penitentes * » .  1 

Casucha  de  los  Pujios i . ;  1^ 

Incas  Bridge 2 

Rio  de  los  Horcones   0| 

Opening  de  los  Horcones 1 

Las  Lenas 4 

Casucha  del  ParamiUo 6 

Casucha  de  las  Cuevas 4 

Foot  of  Cumbre,  east  side 1 

Summit  of  the  Cumbrc * . . .  S 

Casucha  del  Cumbre 0^ 

Foot  erf  Cumbre^  west  sife   ....  ^ 

Casucha  de  la  Calavera 1 

Summit  of  Portillo 4 

Casucha  dd  Juncalillo H 

CaMed  forward  igx 
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Brought  forward  .    . .  192  miles. 

Casucha  de  los  Ojos  de  Agua ;  10^ 

Guardia. v l^i 

Estero  de  los  Hornillos. ^ 

Punta  de  las  QuiUais ..;,..,  8^ 

Summit  of  Alto  del  Puente. . , 1^ 

Sstero  de  los  Papeles    3| 

Ladera  de  los  Papeles 1 

Ladera  de  los  Loros ; 1 

Rio  Colorado. , , , 5 

Primera  Quebrada   v ,  6 

Puente  de  la  Viscacha  . , 3 

Villa  Nueva 9 

North  foot  cuesta^  Chacabuco 5 

Post-house^  Chacabuco ..........  ^ ,  19 

Post-house^  Colina    ....,.•  21 

San  Ignaiio 9 

Santiago  de  Chile. ,...••    12 

*  

Miles  S21 


TABLE  L 

Barometrical  Observations  made .  between  Valparaiso  and  Men" 
doza,  at  several  Stations,  on  the  High  Road  over  the  Cordillera 
de  los  Andes,  in  the  Months  of  October  tmd  November,  I8I9. 


Height  of 

Baiom.m 

inches. 


30002 

28-683 

29*023 

29186 

28*972 

26*892 

27*991 

28-356 

27-4 

28*184 

28,236 

28*188 

27-876 

27*318 

27*473 

26*898 


Degree  of  Thermom. 


Attached. 


69 
68 
62 

67 
62 
42 
61 
62 
76 

72 
66 
62 
62 
70 
68 
70 


Detached 


67 
67 
60 
66 
61 
39 
46 
61 
62 
66 
66 
66 
63 
66 
66 
87 


Stations. 


Valparaiso  in  a  house. ... 
Summit  Cuesta  of  Valparaiso 
Post-house  Pefiuelas. , . . . 

Casa  Blanca 

Vinilla. 

Ditto , 

Summit  Cuesta  de  Zapata. . 

CuricavL 

Summit  Cuesta  de  Prado.. . 

Fost-house  Prado.. 

Santiago  de  C3iile 

Ditto 

Post-house  Chacabuco ..... 
Summit  Cuestade  Chacabuco 
Villa  Nueva,  Santa  Rosa.. . 
Primera  Quebrada 


Calculat- 
ed hei^its 
above  le- 
vel of  sea 

in  feet 


30 

1260 

941 

746 

893 

942 

1860 

1660 

2643 

1773 

1666 

1727 
2020 
2632 
2422 
S050 


Hean 

esti* 

Pifttcd 

height. 


{ 


{ 


1260 
941 
745 

917 

1850 
1660 
2643 
1773 

1691 

2139 
2896 
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TABLE  II. 

ConHnualion  of  the  Series  cf  Baromeirical  ObservaiioM  aver  the 
Cordillera  de  hs  Andes,  October  and  November,  1819* 


Height  of 

Barom.in 

Inches. 


27*806 
27*480 
27*369 
26*831 
24-986 

23*507 
22*315 
21*168 
19*125 

20*771 
22*402 

22*973 


22*542 

23*830 
24*164 
24*712 
27*441 
27*265 


T}tignit  0) 

Therm. 

Attached. 

Detached. 

69 

71 

102 

83 

80 

82 

82 

80 

78 

75 

75 

79 

70 

63 

59 

50 

38 

35 

58 

58 

56 

52 

66 

63 

69 

62 

48 

53 

61 

60 

68 

66 

72 

72 

62 

69 

Stations. 


Post-house  Chacabuoo. ..... 

Villa  Nueva 

Ditto * 

Primera  Quebrada 

Chiaidia 

Ojos  de  Agua 

Casucha  dd  JuncaliUo.. . . . 

Casudia  de  la  Calavera  .... 

Summit  of  Cumbre. 

Las  Cuevas. 

Near  Estero  de  Santa  Maria 

Western  foot  of  ParamiDo 
de  Juan  Pobre,  on  river 
bed 

Summit  Cuesta  Paramillo 
ditto 

TambiUitos 

Uspallata  Post-house 

ViUa  y  ioencio 

Mendoza 

Ditto .  .^^.^^^^^^^^.^^ 


Calculate 
ed  heights 
above  le- 
vel of  sea 
in  ftet. 


2139 
2590 
2638 
3215 
5148 
6874 
7730 
9450 
11920 
10044 
7928 


7380 
7888 

6250 
6970 
5382 
2553 
2662 


Mean 
esti- 
mated 
height. 


i 


i 


2139 

2614 

3216 

.6148 

6874 

7730 

9450 

11920 

10044 

7928 


7380 
7888 

6250 
6970 
5382 


2602 


The  heights  here  given,  though  ihey  cannot  be 
offered  as  admeasurements,  Bxe  interesting,  since  they 
afford  useful  approximations  of  the  relative  gradation 
of  ascent.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  verified  them 
during  my  late  journey  by  other  more  careful  and 
extensive  series  of  observations ;  but  the  haste  with, 
which  I  was  obliged  to  pursue  my  route  j»revented 
me  from  accomplishing  this  object.  The  first  series 
of  observations  here  given  extend  only  as  far  as  the 
Primera  Quebreda :  I  rejected  all  the  othei^  on  per- 
ceiving that  the  cistern  of  the  barometer  was  too 
much  filled  with  mercury  to  allow  the  proper  descent 
in  the  greater  elevt^ions :  they  were  made  in  the  end 
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of  October,  when  I  went  over  to  Mendoza,  to  convey 
my  family  thence,  to  Chile.  While  in  Mendoza,  I 
endeavoured  to  remove  the  obstructing  cause  in  the 
best  manner  I  was  able ;  and,  on  my  return  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  I  made  the  series  of  obser- 
vations given  in  the  second  Table,  whidb  could  not  be 
continued  beyond  Chacabuco  as  I  had  there  the  mis- 
fortune to  break  the  barometer-tube  by  the  over- 
turning of  the  vehicle  conveying  us  towards  San- 
tiago. 

Having  given  a  particular  account  of  the  high 
road  between  Mendoza  and  Santiago,  I  shall  now 
mention  the  several  other  passes  over  the  Cordillera. 

1.  The  pass  of  La  Dehesa.-^This  is  on  the  hi^ 
road  from  Mendoza  as  far  as  the  Punta  de  las  Vacas, 
and  hence  up  the  valley  of  Tupungato,  and  the  aux- 
iliary  branch  of  the  Rio  de  los  Penitentes,  it  crosses 
the  main  ridge  of  the  Cordillera,  near  the  source  of 
the  river  which  lies  to  the  northward  of  Tupungato 
Peak ;  thence  descending  into  the  valley  of  the  De- 
hesa,  the  source  of  one  of  the  auxiliary  branches  of 
the  Rio  Mapocho,  which  flows  immediately  through 
the  city  of  Santiago. 

8.  The  pass  of  Los  Patos.-— This  leads  from  the 
dty  of  San  Juan  up  the  ravines  teading  to  the 
sources  of  the  river,  crosses  the  main  ridge  to  the 
northward  of  the  Volcmn  de  Aconcstgna,  whence  it 
descends,  through  a  series  of  ravines,  into  the  valley 
of  Putaendo,  which  is  a  more  northern  extension  6i 
Ae  valley  of  Aconcagua.  The  river  Putaendto 
imites  with  the  river  of  Aconcagua  n  dbort  distluiee 
fitnn  the  town  of  San  Felipe.*  On  iMs  tocA  <jhercr 
is'  abdndsuHSr of  pasture  and  water, 'l|iat ^ it* hwtte 
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dkadvantage  of  crossing  five  different  lofty  ridges* 
and  the  still  greater  one  of  a  much  longer  route : 
it  is  only  followed  by  the  muleteers  who  traffic  be- 
tween Aconcagua  and  San  Juan. 

8.  The  pass  of  the  Portillo.— This  is  said  to  be 
ibe  shortest  and  the  best :  it  proceeds  through  Luxan, 
a  yilk^  five  leagues  to  the  southward  of  Mendoza, 
crosses  that  river,  and  passes  through  the  beautifiil 
estate  of  the  Tortcural,  ascends  the  Cordillera,  and 
finally  leads  to  a  high  main  ridge,  branching  from 
Tupungato  towards  the  south  east :  the  passage  over 
tMs  ridge  is  that  of  the  Portillo ;  it  is  so  called  from 
the  road  being  at  one  place  so  narrow  as  to  allow 
only  a  loaded  mule  to  pass :  thence  it  descends  to  the 
bed  of  the  river  Tunuyan,  not  many  leagues  from 
its  source,  to  the  southward  of  Tupungato  Peak ; 
thence  it  ascends  another  lofty  ridge,  which  is 
the  main  central  chain  of  the  Cordillera,  here 
called  La  Cuesta  de  los  Piuquenes,  whence  it  de- 
scends the  ravine  of  the  Rio  del  Yeso,  a  branch  of 
the  river  Maypo,  into  which  it  falls,  and  a]png  the 
banks  of  \di0se  stream  the  road  tends,  crossing  sub- 
sequently the  Rio  Colorado,  another  auxiliary  branch 
of  the  Maypo  ;  l^ence  it  passes  the  Guardia,  at  the 
distance  of  four  leagues  from  which  the  road  leads 
iBto  the  ext^isive  plains  of  Maypo:  here  it  leaves 
the  jdvar,  and  runs  eight  leagues  to  the  northward, 
until  it  reaches  the  city  of  Santiago :  the  distance 
from  Mendoza  to  Santiago  by  this  route  is  said  not 
to  i  exceed  eighty  leagues,  and  is  easily  performed  in 
three  days,  whereas  that  by  the  way  of  the  Cuevas 
takes  ordinarily  eight  days.  I  have  never  yet  met 
with  any  traveller  who  has  given  an  accurate  ac- 
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.count  (rf  this  road>  but  it  geema  that  the  Omiiil- 
:lera  on  the  Western  side  of  TupwigatQ  j^cs^te 
^very  extensive  fimmtkms  of  gypsum ;  the  vaU^  itf 
the  Rio  del  Yeso,  near  its  soaroe^  contains  mmr 
or  Ifess  of  this  material :  the  valley  of  Puta^do 
likew&e,  and  Hie  deep  tnvined  stretching,  between 
.tixe  valley  and  ibB  Feak  of  Aconcagna,  contain, 
I  am  told>  mudi  gypsum.  To  return^  however, 
to  the  road  by  the  Portillo ;  it  is  nece6$ary  to  ob- 
serve that  it  is  very  diemgerous  to  attempt  its  passage 
except  in  the  three  or  four  months  of  the  summer 
jseasbn,  part  of  the  road  is  deeply  situated  be- 
tween two  ridges  of  mountains,  attaining  a  vrary 
great  elevation:  in  consequence  of  its  iimiiffidiate 
vicinity  of  Tupungato,  this  hollow  between  the  cuaB* 
tas  of  the  Portillo  and  of  Piuquenes  is  mpre  suhjedt 
46  tbmporales,  or  snow  storms,  than  any  other  part  of 
4he  Cordillara ;  the  falls  of  snow  are  also  heavier, 
«o  that  if  the  traveller  j^ould  ineet  with  bad  wea^ 
ther  in  this  po^  of  his  journey,  the  chances  ar6  that 
he  would  be  b^ried  in  the  snow,  as  no  where  is  theare 
4iit  least  ^sfa^ter.  No  troop  of  mules  ever  attemgtB 
to  cross  tjhe  Cordillera  by  this  passage  ;-^-rthe  travel*- 
ler  whos6  curiosity  indi»?es  him  to  do  so  alone  passes 
by  this  road* 

4s.  The  pass  of  the  Pkndion  is  next  in  impute: 
it  is,  however,  seldom  traveled,  aitd  t»4y  by  HhM 
who  trade  with  the  Indians  of  the  Pampas  it  taten* 
meniciies  at  the  toi^n  of  Guri<^  in  lat  M'50,  passed 
«p  the  river  of  that  ntoae,  crosses  t^o  ridges  <if  th^ 
Cordillera,  in  the  course  of  wbieh  are  bcot  both  the 
{>eak$  of  the  Deseabezado  tod  the  volcano  of  Pe*- 
te9*va,  whidi  is  said  to  be  always  smoking.     After 
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passii^  die  iteeond  rklge,  the  road  leads  to  the  vall^ 
De  los  Ci^OB,  in  Hie  PehnendieB  temtcny,  and  thence 
by  the  fort  of  San  Carios  to  Meodoza.  The  COTdfl- 
iera,  by  the  pass  of  tbe  I^midion  is  described  as 
being  much  low^  than  tiiat  about  &e  Gmmbre  of 
Las  Cuevas,  and  is  said  to  be  more  gentle  in  Us 
ascents  and  descents. 

5.  Hie  pass  of  Antuco  affords  yet  more  &cilities 
for  commercial  intercourse  than  any  of  the  befwe- 
mentiofoed  passes.     Many  C!hilen(^  hare  atteimpted 
to  ])ersuade  me  that  the  Cordillera,  in  the  latitude 
of  Ckmception,  is  almost  lost  in  low  hilly  undula* 
tions ;  so  much  so,  that  ike  river  Biobio  rises  on 
the  eastam  side  of  the  Cordillera,  fiows  scmie  dis- 
tance towards  the  Atiiantie,  then  turns  towards  the 
west,  and  passes  through  tiie  mountains  of  iihe  Andes. 
I  hare  been  seriously  assured  of  this  by  many  Con* 
eeption  men  of  considerable  «redibiiky,  but  this  is 
deridediy  incorrect   and  tmdes^rving  of  atedat.    I 
Imve^  however,  gatiiared  much  more  probable  inf or^^ 
mation  from  a  natiire  iidio  has  travelled  over  this 
pass,  from  whose  account  I  conclude  that  the  Golr^ 
diUi»*a  rjmge  dbout  the  provrase  of  Conception  is  Bot 
less  tfarai  8^000  feet  above  the  ievel  of  tibe  sea:  bitt 
wbat  dislsingmshes  this  ptos  finom  all  &e  mst  ir, 
tjiat,  wMle  the  others  follow  up  the  biidceii  course^ 
of  the  river  beds  till  some  ridge.of  preieipitous  ascent 
is  to  be  crossed,  and  thenceforward  akNog  the  4Etame 
eoutanuance  of  gullies,  4iie  Antuco  pass  follows  the 
brow,  or  summit,  of  one  of  tb^  lateral  inranolies 
tending  from  the  central  chain  towacds  the  plains  of 
the  sea  coast,  by  whick  means  tiie  ascent  is  irKare 
gradual,  more  even,  and  more  easily  aoeoinqplished  by 
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animals.  The  Antuco  road  commences  at  the  junction 
of  the  La  Laxawith  the  Biobio  river,  pursues  the  sum- 
mit of  a  cordon,  crosses  the  main  chain  without  meet- 
ing with  steep  declivities,  and  descends  the  opposite 
side  by  the  same  kind  of  ridge  :  so  gentle  is  the  as- 
cent said  to  be,  that  carts  may  be  made  to  pass  with^ 
out  difficulty ;  the  road,  moreover,  is  said-  not  to  be 
stony;  but  littlerock  is  seen,  the  mountains, presenting 
rounded  surfaces,  are  covered  with  a  fine  black  earth. 
Along  the  whole  of  this  pass,  good  pasturage  is 
found. '  This  road  is  said  to  present  a  much  nearer 
and  more  easy  comrauniciatiori  between  Chile  and 
Buenos  Ayres ;  the  distance  from  this  latter  cityi 
across  the  pampas  to  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera,  xuni^ 
in  a  more  direct  line,  does  not  exceed  120  leagues^ 
and  the  distance  across  over  the  Cordillera,  -  as  far 
as  Conception,  is  not  more  than  80  leagues^— in  all 
200  leagues :  while  the  length  of  road  from  Buenos 
Ayres  through  Mendoza  and  Santiago  to  the  shore 
of  the  Pacific  at  Valparaiso  is  above  440  leagues! 
In  the  year  1806,  the  President  of  CMle  dispatched 
Don  Luis  Cruz,  now  a  general  of  the  Chileno  patriot 
forces/with  a  commission  to  survey  and  report  upon 
the  practicability  of  estkblishing  a  carriage  commu- 
jiication  between  Conception  and  Mendoza,  by  the 
pass  of  Antuco :  his  report,  I  am  told,  was  veryfa- 
vor^le,  and  it  is  said  he  actually  conveyed  carts 
across  the  Cordillera ;  that  he  pursued  this  course  in 
a  direct  line  towards  Buenos  Ayres  without  any  se^ 
rious  impedinient,  until  he  reached  a  spot  somewhere 
to  the  southward  of  the  lakes  of  Mblinque,  wh^-e 
the  Indians  opposed  his  further  progress,  and  he  was 
induced  to  direct  his  steps  towards  the  high  post- 
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road,  by  which  route  he  returned  to  Chile :  he  came 
back  satisfied,  however,  that  far.  greater  facilities  for 
the  passage  of  carts,  was  to  be  found  by  this  route 
than  by  the  tracts  hitherto  followed :  however  true 
this  may  be,  little  expectation  of  its  realization  is  to 
be  expected  from  the  backward  and  uncertain  condi- 
tion of  both  countries,  and  from  the  danger  likely 
to  be  experienced  from  the  Indians. 

.  I  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  passage 
over  the  Cordillera  during  the  periods  when  the 
roads  are  clear  of  snow:  in  the  months  from. June 
to  September,  the  passage  cannot  be  effected  without 
considerable  personal  exertion,  much  delay,  and  at  a 
far  greater  expence:  at  these  times  the  vaUies  on 
boUi  sides  of  the  Cordillera  as  well  as  the.  Cumbre 
itsalf  are.  deeply  covered  with  snow,  so  as  to  be  im- 
passable by  mules :  in  this  case  it  is  necessary  to 
travel  on  foot  the  whole  way  from  the  Punta  de  las 
Vacas  to  the  Guardia,  a  distance  of  sixty-six  miles. 
On,  these  occasions  it  becomes  requisite  to  hire  pecma 
to  carry  the  provisions,  ba^age,  and  saddle  equi? 
page,  which  of  course  is  attended  with  considerable 
expence.  Since.the.  establishment  of  foreign  commerr 
cial  houses  in  Chile,  the  passage  of  travellers  and 
es^resses  across  the  Cordillera,  in  the  wijiter  season^ 
has. become  more  frequent.  The  courier  too  passes 
and  returns  regularly  every  month :  the  Spaniards 
always  entertained  too  much  dread  of  the  cold  to 
venture  upon  a  journey  attended  with  so  much  in- 
convenience and  personal  exertion.  The  fatigue  of 
walking  such  a  distance  over  loose  snow  is  certainly 
considerable;  but  perhaps  the  greatest  inconveni- 
ence experienced  is  the  painfjil  inflammation  p;icQ^ 
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dneed  fai  the  eyelids  from  the  effect  of  tbe  too  pow* 
eirfully  reflected  lights  proceeding  from  the  brilliant 
M^hiteness  of  the  shGW,  which,  in  intervals  of  fine 
we^ither,  is  generally  increased  by  the  imnlediate  re- 
flection of  the  solar  rays.  These  effects  might  per- 
haps be  i»revented  by  the  use  of  goggles  of  gre^i 
glass.  Should  the  weather  threaten  an  approaching 
temporal,  it  is  always  prudent  to  hasten  for  th^ 
nearest  casiicha,  and  take  advantage  of  that  Shelter 
till  the  storm  has  passed  over,  .and  the  suil  has  again 
begun  to  shine  in  a  cloudless  sky.  I  have  known 
persons  who  have  been  detained  a  week  in  one  casu^ 
eha>  and  a  fortnight  in  another:  tMs  indeed  fire* 
quently  happens  to  the  couri^,  so  that  the  delivery 
of  the  mail  is  retarded  fbr  %ist  weeks  or  two  ma^ntliS) 
in  cas^s  df  very  bad  weather.  It  is  however  poi^ibk 
to  pass  from  tiie  Guardia  to  the  Punta  de  las  Vomai 
in  five  days,  should  no  hnpediment  from  the  w^Hhsr 
intervene,  imd  should  the  snow  have  becotne  tolera- 
bly ftrmupoh  the  surface.  Great  fatigue  k  &[pd* 
rieneed  ih  the  ascents :  the  descents  woilld  perhaps 
be  more  laborious^  but  finf  a  ccmtrivtoo^  commGOily 
practised  hy  the  couriers  and  pams  aecustomed  to 
the  jottn^y:  ^  sledge  is  fi)rined  of  a  pieee  of  rmw 
hide^  upon  which  the  man  plates  Mi  Baddle-.trapB, 
or  bis  load,  si^ts  himself  thei^on,^  lashing  all  filmdy 
rouB^  his  waist  by  hide  thongs  ;  having  made  <his 
adjustment  on  the  summit  of  the  declivity,  and  siif- 
ferin^  himself  to  slid^  down  by  his  mere  w^ig^,  he 
guides  his  course,  oi'  slackens  the  rapidity  of  kis 
descent,  by  plUBging  his  large  knife,  which  he  firmly 
grasps  in  hits  hand,  into  the  snow :  the  resistance 
tbiie  pt^ude^ot  sufficiently  retards  his  progress,  should 
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he  have  acquired  too  much  velocity  ;  or,  like  a  rud- 
der, it  inclines  his  course  to  the  right  or  left,  as  he 
may  desire :  the  labor  of  the  journey  is  thus  reduced. 
The  traveller  has  nothing  to  fear  from  avalanches 
of  snow,  which  are  unknown,  or  are  at  least  of 
trifling  magnitude,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  his  track. 
The.  snow  of  the  Cordillera  does  not,  like  that  of 
colder  latitudes,  remain  long  in  a  soft  state.  3oon 
after  it  £Edls,  the  sun  ha^  sufficient  power  to  melt 
4iie  surface  of  the  snow,  whidi,  in  this  half-fluid 
dt^te,  filters  into  the  porous  mass  beneath,  and,  freez- 
ing again,  converts  the  whole  into  a  compact  ha^d 
body;  and  it  thus  becomes  so  consolidated  as  to 
require  the  heat  of  mi  almost  vertical  sun  before  it 
finally  disappears  from  the  surface  of  the  mountains. 
'  Tke  cost  generally  attending  the  passage  of  a 
teaVeller  across  the  Cordill^a,  during  the  winter 
season,  is  350  dolly's,  about  70l.  sterling;  while 
at  other  seasons,  with  the  same  luggage,  tha^  is,  np 
mcnre  than  is  necessary  for  his  journey,  the  expence 
4^  his  passage  ought  not  to  exceed  twenty  or  thirty 
dollars,  5/.  to  7/.  10^.  He  cannot  set  out  on  his 
journey,  in  winter  time,  without  having^inade  pre-^ 
tious  arrangements  which  will  detain  him  in  Chile 
er  in  Mendoza  several  wedcs.  He  will  travel  from 
Meiiddza  as  far  as  the  Pui^  de  las  Vacas  with 
mules ;  the  intermediate  space  ot  snow  whidi  cannot 
be  traversed  by  animals  is  then  performed  on  foot, 
as  before  described,  until  he  reaches  the  termination 
of  the  icy  barrier,  which  g^ierally  is  about  tke 
Guardia  or  the  Ojes  de  Agua,  at  which  place  the 
mules  jmrposely  brought  from  Aconcagua  ^re  ii^ 
readiness  to  convey  him  to  his  ultimate  destination. 
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CHAPTER  Vni, 


SANTIAGO   TO   VALPAttAISO. 

Road  from  Santiago  to  Valparaiso  by  Casa  Blanca.-^Post-house 
c^  Podaguel.-H^ue8ta  and  Post-house  of  Prado. — Grold  Mines 
ci  CuricabL — Ciiesta  c^  Zapita.^ — Casa  Blanca.*-^Las  Tahlafli  ■ 
View  of  Valparaiso. — Road  from  Santiago  to  Valparaiso  by  the^ 
Dormida. — Polpayco  Lime  Works.^— Tiltil. — Cuesta  Dormida.^ 
— ^Limache. — Concon. — ^Valparaiso. — Table  of  Distances  be-^ 
tween  Santiago  and  Valparaiso. 


.  On  leaving  Saat^lgo^  the  route  lies  between  lanes 
formed  by  tibie  walls  of  cultivated  enclosures,  the 
com'se  is  then,  for  about  a  league,  over  an  un* 
dulating  and  arid  plain,  having  crossed  this  plain 
we  arrive  at  the  Barranca,  so  called  firom  a  de^ 
<^annel  which  serves  during  the  rainy  season  to 
carry  oflf  the  surplus  water  from  the  river  Mapocho; 
at  all  other  times  the  Barranca  is  dry,  the  whole  of 
the  water  of  the  riiser  Mapocho  being  consumed  in 
irrigation*.  At  the  Barranca  are  sevend  farm  houses. 
The  road  for  the  next  two  leagues  continues  over 
the  same  dry  barren  plam  till  we  reach  the  lake 
Podaguel  and  the  bed  of  the  river  at  the  same  time. 
This  river  swells  considerably  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son from  the  surplus  water  brought  by  the  rivers 
CoHna  and  Lampa,  but  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  the  river  bed  of  Podaguel  is  conapletely 
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dry.  The  lake  Podaguel  is  at  all  times  filled  with 
water:  the  road  passes  by  its  southern  extremity. 
We  have  now  arrived  at  a  prominent  extension  of 
the  mountain  range.  Upon  its  margin,  immediately 
overhanging  the  lake,  stands  the  post-house  of 
Podaguel,  which  is  merely  a  rude  and  miserable 
hut,  where  the  government  courier  obtains  a  change 
of  horses:  a  traveller,  however,  who  depends  upon 
hiring  horses  at  what  are  called  the  post-houses 
upon  the  high  roads  of  Chile  will  be  disappointed. 
This  place  is  only  to  be  noticed  by  the  traveller  for 
the  name  it  bears,  and  not  for  the  accommodation 
the  postmaster  can  afford,  for  he  can  really  give  none 
whatever:  very  few  <rf  the  postmasters  can  even 
afibrd  a  supply  of  food  for  the  horses.  The  natives 
ef  Chile  gen^idly  travel  with  their  own  horseis,  but 
dnce  so  many  Englishmen  have  visited  the  country^ 
there  is  sudi  constant  passing  and  repassing  of 
foreigners  between  the  seaport  and  the  capital,  that 
the  accotnmodations  upon  the  road  have  changed 
their  character.  Some  of  the  merchants  who  use 
great  expedition  in  travelling,  and  who  are  frequent- 
ly going  backward  and  forward,  keep  horses  upon 
the  road  at  about  six  equal  intervals,  the  post-> 
masters  engaging  to  procure  fodder  for  them;  but 
others  are  in  the  habit  of  hiring  horses  for  the 
joomey  from  persons  who  have  establishments  in 
Santiago  and  Valparaiso,  and  who  for  a  certain  con- 
sideration will  place  two  extra  horses  upon  the  road, 
one  at  Bustamente,  the  other  at  Casa  Blahca,  at 
which  places  there  are  houses  where  the  animals  can 
at  all  times  be  provided  with  fodder.    The  rof^ 
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flrom  the  post>house  of  Pbdagud  to  that  of  Prado  is 
three  leagues:   though   somewhat  undulating^  it  is 
toleirably  level,  crossing  a  plain  covered  with  fliomy 
trees;  it  is  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  moUntah^  of 
considerable  elevati<Hi.     Proceeding  in  a  westerly 
direction,  we  reach  the  foot  of  the  mountain  range, 
where  there  is  a  hut,  the  residence  of  the  post- 
ihaster  and  his  family.     This  is  seven  leagues  dis-^ 
tant  firom  Santiago.     The  /height  of  this  hut  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  is  1773  feet,  and  eighty-two  feet 
dbove  the  level  of  the  city  of  Santiago.    Imm^ediately 
upon  leaving  this  post  we  ascend  the  road  of  the 
CueiSta,  whidi  is  cut  out  of  the  si(te  of  the  mou^iahi^ 
rudge,  and  winds  in  a  zig-zag  dire^cm  up  to  its 
itommit,  whence  we  have  a  fine  and  i^xtemsdve  view 
dver  the  surroundii^  country :  towards  the  coast  is 
se^ii  the  large  plain  before  described,  in  the  midst 
of  which  is  seated  the  metrc^Utan  eity*,  with,  its 
ilumerous  wfaite^washed  spires ;  the  horizon  m  that 
direction  being  bounded  by  the  great  dhain  o£  the 
Andes,  in  which  everal  remarkaUe  peaks  are  visi^ 
ble,   and  among  them  the  Volcaji  de  Aconcagua. 
Chi  the   other  side  is  seen  the  plain  of  Foangtii, 
with  the 'mountain  ranges   which  bound  it:    ^e 
r6ad  over  the  Cuesta  de  Zapata  is  also  distingtiish- 
able. '   The  height  (rf  the  summit  of  the  Cuesta  de 
Prado  is  2643  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  mA 
770  feet  above  the  post-house  erf  Rrado.     The  de- 
scent of  the  Cuesta  is  a  ziz-^zag  road  similar  to  that 
on  the  opposite  side ;  this  road  is  at  least  twelve  feet 
Wide  and  very  level ;  the  inclinatimi  is  sufficiently 
geiitle  to  allow  of  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  hea- 
vily laden  rude  carts  of  the  country  drawn  by  oxen. 
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irUch  travel  between  the  ca]»tal  and  the  seaport. 
Having  accomplished  the  descent,  the  road  continues 
throng  a  tolerably  broad  ravine,  whose  level  bottom 
is  covered  with  thorny  trees;  this  continues  f<Kr 
about  a  league,  when  we  enter  the  extensive  pkiia  g( 
Foangui,  which  is  covered  with  thorny  bushes:  these 
plains  are  for  the  most  part  divided  into  large  ^ti- 
closures,  used  for  the  maintenance  of  cattle ;    the 
fences    are    made    of    dried    branches  of  espino 
stuck  upright.     The  road  for  the  next  two  leagues, 
as  far  as  Bustamante,  is  a  lane  fwmed  by  these  en- 
closures.   There  is  aaaother  road  called  the  Old 
Gueeta,  mudb  frequented  by  travidlers,  as  it  is  the 
shortest ;  it  proceeds  from  the  top  of  the  Cuesta  erf 
Prado,  and  runs  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
rui^  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half;  it  then  descends 
by  A  rety  eig^zag,  narrow,  stony,  and  steep  pi^ 
into  a  ravine  covered  with  thorny  trees.     This  road 
is  seldom  frequrated  by  loaded  mules,  on  account  of 
tile  steepness  and  narrowness  of  the  path.    After 
leati&g  the  level  ravine,  we  enter  the  ordinary  cart 
road,  just  before  it  reaches  the  post-house  of  Busta^ 
mairte.    This  post4iouse  is  one  of  the  best  in  Chil^ 
it  is  four  leagues  distance  from  the  post-hoirae  of 
Prado,  and  elev^  leagues  distance  from  Santiago. 
The  people  are  extremely  civil,  have  always  abund* 
ance  of  provender  for  the  horses,  and  good  Chileno 
fare  for  travellers.     The  accommodation  is  very 
miseraMe,  and  truly  Chileno ;  the  travellers'  room  is 
a  dirty  chamber,  about  twelve  feet  square,  havmg 
on  two  of  its  sides  a  bedstead  formed  of  stakes, 
driven  into  the  ground,  <m  which  canes  Imd  across 
ftwm  the  bottom.     The  furniture  consists  of  a  small 
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high  table  and  two  large  woodai  arm  chairs.     The 
traveller  is  here  supplied  with  tea,  coffee,  an  asado 
(roast  mutton),  the  common  dishes  of  the  countrjr 
consisting  of  stewed  meats,  eggs,  bread,  butter,  and 
cheese,    will  be  served  up  on  a  dirty  table  cloth ; 
every    thing    is    very  dirty   and   disgusting  to   a 
new  comer,  but  a  foreigner  who  has  been  long  in 
the  country  .will  be  well  pleaaed  at  finding  at  this 
post-house  such .  fare  as  he  will  no  where  else  in 
travelling    over    Chile    meet    with.     Iieaving   the 
"  fcmda"  or  inn  of  Bustamante,  we  pass  over  the 
plain  which  is  enclosed  on  both  sides  of  the  road  by 
dead  wood  ,  fences,  and  at  the  distance  of  three 
leagues  reach  the  small  village  of  Curicabi,  where 
there  are  about  thirty  huts  .and  a  turretted  chapel : 
each  hut  has .  a  garden  irrigated  from,  the  river 
Po^gui ;  vineyards  are  attached  to  several  of  these 
possessions.    At  no  great  distance  from,  this  village 
there  are  gold  mines  and  a  trapiche  ;  the  mountain 
ranges  which  skirt  these  plains  are  all  of  syenitic 
granite,  which  in  some  places  has  very  minute  par- 
ticles of  auriferous  pyrites  disseminated  through  it : 
the  extraction  of  the  gold  is  attended  with,  much 
labour ;  and  as  the  miserable  people  in  their  present 
situation  value  their  labour  very  little,  the  produce 
is  sufficient  to  support  their  wretched  existence.;  as 
the  demand  for  labour  is  increasing,  these  mines 
will  soon  cease  to  be  worth  working. 

The  river  Poangui  takes  its  rise  in  the  adjacent 
mountain  ranges,  flows  down  the  ravine  seen  to  the 
northward,  passes  through  the  village  of  Curicavi, 
and  runs  through  the  plains  of  Poangui,  where  it  is 
almost  lost  by  absorption  and  evaporation;  very 
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little  water  therefore  reaches  the  river  Maypo,  which 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Poangui. 
The  height  of  the  village  of  Curicavi  above  the  level 
of  the  seals  1560  feet;  it  is  131  feet  below  the  level 
of  Santiago.     After  leaving  Curicabi  the  road  still 
tends  to  the  wei^tward,  through  the  same  description 
of  country  covered  with  thorny  trees ;  the  road  is 
inclosed  by  two  continuous  hedges  of  dried  branches^ 
Among  the  most  remarkable  flowers  seen  here,  are 
the  eccremocarpus  scaber,  the  loasa  volubilis,  numer- 
ous varieties  of  alstraemeria,  many  beautiful  calciola- 
rias,  the  brodiaea  ixioides,  several  amaryllides,  and 
many  others.     The  road  is  soon  bound  in  on  both 
sides   by  hills,  and  becomes  very  imdulating  and 
broken ;  the  evergreen  trees  increase  in  number,  and 
the  fine  laurel  (laurus  lingui)  is  seen  in  abundance  : 
the  moUe,  (schinus  moUe),  the  bollen,  (kag/neckia 
glutinosa),  laurus  peumo,  laurus  aromatica,  canelo, 
(drimys  chilensis),  quiUay,  (smegdadermos  quillay), 
and  many  others.     Those  trees  are  seen  principally 
upon  the  hills,  or  rather  in  the  narrow  gorges  and  si- 
nuosities in  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  We  at  length 
approach  the  foot  of  the  cuesta  of  Zapata,  the  approach 
to  which  is  over  the  undulating  ground :  the  broken 
mountainous  country,  covered  with  evergreen  trees, 
is  extremely  beautiful.     The  ascent  of  the  cuesta  is 
by  a  zigzag  road,  cut  out  of  the  side  of  the  mountain 
similar  to  that  described  at  the  Cuesta  de  Prado. 
Upon  this   cuesta  are  seen  all  the  three  varieties 
of    the   Chile   aloe,    the    pourretia    coarctata,    P. 
caerulea,   and  P.   rubricaulis,  the  two   last  named 
varieties  are  quite  novel ;   the  rubricaulis  is  very 
rarely  met  with  in. this  part  of  Chile,  but  it  is  more 
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common  in  the  nottherly  jurisdiction  of  the  conntiy. 
The  view  frcmi  the  summit  of  tiie  cuesta  is  vety 
beaiitifiil ;  that  to  the  etfitward  commands  a  view 
of  the  plaiiis  ct  Poangui,  with  the  mountaiii  ranges 
of  Prado  in  the  back  groundy  anrmomtted  hy  the  more 
lofty  and  to wering  peaks  of  the  great  CordiHera.  To 
the  westward  is  seen  the  plain  of  La  Vinilla,  through 
the  middle  of  whidi  is  observed  the  continuation  of 
the  road  thirteen  miles  long,  and  as  straight  as  an 
arrow,  the  viU^e  Casa  Blanca  being  distinctly  seen  at 
the  end  of  it  The  height  of  the  Cuesta  de  Zapata 
is  1850  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  290  feet 
above  Curicavi^  933  feet  above  La  Vinilla,aHd  1105 
feet  above  Casa  Blanca. 

The  descent  of  the  Cuesta  is  tolerably  gentle,  Ae 
windings  are  more  regular  than  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  d^th  considerably  greats.  The  road  to 
Casa  Blanca  is  skirted  on  both  sides  by  dead  wood 
f^ces.  The  distance  to  La  Vinilla  from  tlie  foot  of 
the  cuesta  is  four  miles ;  the  descent  to  it  is  con« 
sidaitible,  and  not  regular,  but  by  num^t>ii8  kng 
l^atforms^  or  jmccessive  steps.  The  post-hovse  of 
La  ViniUa  t^nsists  only  of  two  huts.  It  is  «ieldei9 
used  1^  the  traveller,  and  the  postmaster  is  rarely 
pr^aited  to  afford  the  smallest  accommodatioli.  Tlie 
elevation  of  this  spot  above  the  level  of  tibie  sea  igr 
91Y  feet,  and  172  feet  above  Casa  Blaaca.  The  en- 
ckMsures  on  eadi  side  are  used  only  for  the  rearing 
of  cattle :  the  pasture  is  poor,  but  the  thorny  trees 
afford  to  the  animals  an  excellent  shelter  from  the 
scordiing  influence  of  the  sun.  At  the  distence  of 
three  leagues  from  La  Vinilla  we  enter  the  village  of 
Casa  Blanca,  which,  by  the  Chilenos,  is  dignMed 
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with  the  nwie  of  towti :  it  is  a  very  miserabki  place 
— more  so  since  the  great  earthqudoe  (4  Novmnber; 
18£9^  which  threw  down  aU  its  buildings;  bat&w 
of  these  have  since  bjeest  rebuilt,  and  the  place  bears 
a  very  desolated  aspect ;  the  houses  ate  oonstmetod 
of  siui^dried  bricks,  some  few  are  whitewarited^  but; 
g&aeT93ly,  they  are  left  of  their  original  nlud  cokNon 
Th^*e  is  a  kind  of  inn  in  this  place  kept  by  a  man^ 
half-EngUshman,  half-Portuguese,  who  affoii^s  tot- 
leratde  acconunodation  to  the  traveller,  but  his  eharges 
are  very  high.  The  hei^t  of  this  village  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  is  745  feet.  In  its  ne^hbourhood 
are  several  fanns,  famed  for  the  rearing  of  cattle ; 
much  butter  and  cheese  are  there  prepared  for  the 
supply  of  the  market  of  Valparaiso.  Leaving  Casa 
Blanca,  the  road  continues  to  the  NW  for  three 
miles  in  a  straight  line ;  when  we  reach  a  brandbi  of 
hills  of  small  elevati<m,  but  of  considerable  breadtib, 
separating  the  plaw  <^  Casa  Blanca  from  that  of  Lss 
Tablas,  a  distance  of  nearly  twelve  miles  :  the  road 
ov^r  this  hilly  district  is  very  undulating  and  tedious, 
but  the  eye  is  relieyed  by  the  agreeable  scenery, 
varied  by  numerous  evergreen  trees ;  among  these 
mee  the  carontiUo  (carontillea.) 

At  a  spot  about  half  way  to  Las  Tablas  is  a  ravine 
op^inng  to  the  southward,  forming  the  old  cart  xoad 
to  JVf  eMpilli.  On  the  road  are  several  miserable  hats 
and  fyirm  houses.  The  post-house  of  Las  TaUas  is 
a  mere  hovel,  and  the  postmaster  is  never  prefmised 
to  afford  either  refreshment  to  the  traveller  or  his 
horses.  The  plains  of  Las  Tablas  are  quite  open, 
and  tolerably  level*— upon  these  are  seen  herds  of 
cattle  and  horses  grazing.     The  road  oontkiues  ov«r 
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the  plain  for  three  leagues,  when  we  reach  the  post- 
Jioiise  of  Pe&udas,  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  cuesta  of 
Valj^araiiso.    This  post^honse  is  a  m^re  hut,  a  sort 
of  polperia,  where  spirits  and  bread  may  be  pur- 
chased.    It  is  seated  at  an  elevation  of  about  94rl 
Ibet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Immediately  upon 
leaving  this  post-house  we  ascend  the  cuesta  hy  a 
windfaigroad  ;  the  summit  Is  of  considerable  breadth, 
and  its  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  ld60 
feet,  and  above  Penuclas  319  feet.     Upon  reaching 
the  first  angle  of  the  descent,  we  come  to  a  spot 
whidi  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  h£U*bour  of  Val^ 
paraiso,  witii  its  shipping :  it  appears  like  a  A^^ep 
basin,  bound  in  on  three  sides  by  an  iamphitheatre 
<^  hills ;  it  is  open  to  the  northward,  though  par^ 
tially  closed  in  by  the  distant  projecting  points  of 
•Conoon,  Quintero,  and  the  Papudes ;  to  the  eastward 
4U*e  seen  several  remarkable  hills,  among  which  are 
Manco,  at  Concon;  La  Campana,  or  bdl  mountain  of 
QuiUota;    Las  Ancas  at  Riculemu,   and  the  still 
'more  striking  object,  the  Peak  of  Aconcagua,  in  tiie 
4»ntral  ridge  of  the  Cordillera.     The  descent  of  the 
cuesta  is  irregular,  v^ry  long  and  tedious  :*  among 
the  several  shrubs  seen  upon  its  summit  are  the  ribes 
glandulosum,  and  two  or  three  varieties  oi  borberis. 

Having  accomplished  the  descent  di  the  cneste, 
we  enter  the  Almendral,  where  we  may  leave  the 
reader,  who  will  find  the  deBa*ipti(m  of  the  place  in 
another  chapter,  and  return  to  Santiago,  in  order 
to  describe  another  road  to  Valparaiso,  by  the  pass 
of  La  Dormida. 

The    road  by    the     Dormida  has    the   advan^ 
tage  of  crossing  over  only  one  cuesta,   or  great 
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ttiountaih  range,  while  that  by  way  of  Casa  Blanca 
rpasses  over  three  lofty  cuestas. .  The  road  proceeds 
,i:qxur  the  highway  to  Colina  fw  about  five  letgueg, 
when:  it  leaves  it,  bearing  to  the  wertward  over  the 
]^aiiis.  towards  La  Lampa.  This  intermediate  plain  is 
insusceptible  of  cultavation,  but  it  is  useful  for  pastu^ 
rage  ground  for  cattle,  being  tolerably  well  covered 
with  trees  of  espino  and  algarroba,  whose  shades  afford 
exbdlent  ^shelter.  There  is  no  pasture  except  in  the 
spring  season,  after  the  winter  rains;  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  it  is  a  dry  parched  arid  fiaia : 
this  niay  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  vallies,  or 
intermountainous  plains  of  Chile,  more  especially  to 
the  northward.  Leaving  the  plain  we  cross  a  range 
of  low  hills,  whereon  the  talguen  (talguenea  a^re- 
gatd)  grows  with  the  mimosa  and  algarroba:  we 
pass  by  the  lime  works  of  Polpayco.  The  sniall 
liiUy  ranges  about  here  for  the  greater  part  consist 
of  a  dark  gray  primitive  fine-grained  limestone^ 
which,  being  easily  cleft  into  sharp  angular  frag- 
ments,  is  quarried  from  the  surface  without  diffi^ 
eulty.  About  a  quarter  <^  a  mile  from  the  quarry 
is  the  lime-kiln,  which  is  formed  in  the  side  of  a  hiU; 
by  digging  out  a  chamber  about  fomrteen  feet  square ; 
t^ee  of  its  sides  are  thiBreiore  formed  of  siliceous 
limestone  rodk,  while  the  front  is  built  lip  of  loose 
fragments  of  stone  laid  in  mud  cemient,  a  hole  being 
left  in  the  bottom  for  discharging  the  kiln  after  it  is 
burnt.  The  top  is  quite  open  and  uncovered ;  it  is 
charged  from  the  high  ground  above  it  by  alternately 
throwing  inw  portions  of  limestone  imd  algarrdba 
wood,  which  is  found  in  abundance  m  (he  ne^- 
boiu^ood. 

VOL.  L  2  b 
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The  Ume  thus  made  is  of  ioxoeUeiit  qualii?^)  not 
OBUy  for  common  masonry  work,  bui  as  an  hydnidic 
fimtent*  This  lime  is  sold  on  the  spot,  at  ten  realeSf 
or  five  shillings  per  fuiega,  or  two  rinllin^  the 
fausl^l;  in  Santiago  it  is  sold  for  three  shillings 
the  bnaheL  These  kilns  afford  to  the  juroprietors  of 
the  Fokpayto  estate  a  revenue  often  thonsttid  dol- 
lars pcnr  annum.  About  a  league  onward  we  pass 
4he  estate  hou^  of  Pcdpayco,  which  offers  nothing 
particularly  wmrthy  of  notice ;  the  ground  around  it 
is  watered  by  the  rindet  whidi  comes  from  Tiltil, 
and  flows  hence  towards  La  Lampa.  At  the  distance 
of  two  leagues  beyond  Polpayoo,  and  fourteen 
teagues  from  Santiago,  we  arrive  at.  the  village  of 
Tiltil»  leaving  Upon  the;l^  on  the  way  to  it  the 
ravine  of  the  Diiraznal,  wterethere*  is  said  to  be.  a 
ridi  geld  mine  overflowed  with  water*  The  village 
of  Tiltilis  seated  in  an  angle  ctf  st  plain,  about  two 
Butes  square,  formed  by  ion  dbow  of  the  narrow 
valley.  It  is. wholly  inh^ted  by  persons  employed  in 
the  mines  of  the  Marquesas  and  Tiltil.  Th^e  mines 
are  not  rich,  and  are  very  soaiiitily  worked, -i80  nroefc 
so,  that  whenetler  I  have  passed  by  this  place  the 
tnpi<^  and  amalgaiQ9siiDn  works  were  idle.  The 
ore  is  a  doeomposed  sykiitic  iporphyi^,  in  wUdh  toe 
disseminated  particle  of  gold,  so  small,  i&at  ^ke  eye 
can  scarcely  site  tiiemi;^  and  43oinetime»  veins  of  fery 
poorattriferoua  pyrites  ?cre  met  with.  The  principal 
mine^  are  situated  in  <^  same  Mgh  ledge  wfaieii 
conaectciithef  cuestab:  bf-Camcajbuco  and  Bin^micta. 
The  or^  is  brought  a  distance  of  six  miles  on  the 
bwka  of  mules  to  Tiltii^  .where  the  gold  is  extracted. 
In  a  range  of  hills  between  Chacabueo  and  TiltU^  at 
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Ae  dbtMce  df  ^bout  ei^ht  siites  lathe  peor  bUvot 
nuBe  of  RuBgliio-^t  m  wvougiit  to  ;«i  r^mall  extwt» 
the  ore.  bcatigp -carried  |o  Iia  Xiiutt^»  a  di^tiustee^ 
eight  leagues  from  the  mines,  awi  femr  leagi^  ftom 
Polpayeo,  Wh^e  there  i»  a  tl'apiche,  and  a  mw  who 
nnd^istaiida  the  extraction  of  the  silver^  A  litt}e  to 
the  southward'  of  Tiltil  is  a  very  poor  copper  nnae» 
the  ore  of  wUch  is  carried  by  the  road  of  th^  Tayoii; 
to  the  trapiobe  of  Fanxegua,  or  that  of  Catemu,  and 
there  rediu^.  : 

Leavi^  Tiltil^  we  gradually  ascend  the  -  valL^ 
towards  the  cuesta  of  L«  Dormida,  and  at  the  dis« 
tance  of  about  three  leagues  reach  the  lavaderos  cf 
the  Asiento  Vi^o,  where  a  few  cottages  are  hidden 
amidst  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  beautiful  ever*- 
green  trees  and  shrubs,  and  graceful  dimbing  plants 
which  cover  the  valley.  Nature  here  distributes  her 
bounties  with  a  lavish  hand*  which  but  ill  accords 
with  the  poor,  ill-formed,  dirty,  miserable,  and  idl^ 
peons,  who  waste  their  uae)ess  lives  in  this  delight^ 
fu}  pltoe.  The  nmuntain  sides  are  completely  cor 
vered  with  foli^ ;  the  numerous  little  springs  pro** 
tected  by  this  shade  fi?om  the  drying  influence  of 
the  sun  flow  throughout  the  year.  The  mountaw 
feaaBatiow  bounding-the  valley  aK  of  decomposing 
syenite^  eontaki^ng  tn  ^^eess  of  hornb^nd,  the  dia^^ 
conipoaing^  tendsncy  of  which,  assisted  by  the.  niofs^ 
ture  iK^ii^;  through-its  entire!  miis&»  has  redueed  tb^ 
surfaoe,  to  a  great  de^,  tiO\a  some^h^t  loose  ferru^ 
giiMMUs  day,iwhw!h  inlerposei^  between  the  small 
masses  of  angular  stony  fragments,  into  'which  th^ 
rock  has  become  decomposed..  The  small  springs 
which  fall  into  the  ravine  from  the  mountain  sides 
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bring  down  widi  them  a  great  quantity  of  earthy 
matter,  in  which  minute  particles  of  gold  are  found ; 
this  is  the  kind  of  lavad^ro,  or  gold-washing,  common 
in  Chile.  From  this  place  we  immediately  begin, 
to  ascend  the  cuesta,  the  road  up  which  is  tolerably 
gentle,  and  the  scenery  at  every  step  beautiful ;  the 
.path  is  very  narrow,  and  winds  from  side  to  side, 
being  in  some  places  so  contracted  that  only  one 
anim^  can  pass  at  a  time.  The  trees  and  shrubs 
which  cover  the  mountain  are  numeroi;^,  and  the 
Xjray  is  adorned  by  many  beautiful  flowers,  among 
which  are  two  large  and  handsome  varieties  of  mu«« 
tisia,  called  by  the  natives,  estrella ;  M.  cirrhosa,  and 
mutisia  uncinata.  The  height  of  this  cuesta  is 
perhaps  800  feet  above  its  base,  and  2700  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  view  from  the  summit  is 
magnificent ;  on  the  west  is  seen  the  rich  plain  of 
Limache,  in  all  its  windings,  and  beyond  it  the  open, 
ing  of  Concon,  bounded  on  the  horizon  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  on  the  northwest  is  seen  the  elevated  ])eak  of 
the  Campana,  or  bell  mountain  of  Quillota,  with  the 
rising  points  of  the  Ocoa  and  Llaillay  cuestas.  On 
the  eastern  side  is  seen  the  valley  along  which 
we  have  passed,  one  mountainous  point  receding 
beyond  another,  the  horizon  being  bounded  by  the 
distant  Cordillera,  which  in  the  spring  months  is 
wholly  covered  with  snow.  The  summit  of  this  pass 
is,  however,  considerably  lower  than  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  ridge  on  the  northwest,  as  the  high 
point  separates  this  pass  from  that  of  the  Tavon, 
while  on  the  southward  the  ridge  rises  suddenly  to 
the  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  forming  a  hunch- 
backed eminence  called  El  Cerro  de  la  Viscacha.  The 
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descent  down  the  western  side  is  somewhat  longer , 
uarrower,  more  winding  and  stony  than  that  on  the 
other  side.     On  reaching  the  bottom  we  arrive  at  the 
hacienda  house  of  the  Dormida  estate,  which  is  seated 
at  the  head  of  the  ravine,  and  is  ahnost  hidden 
among  a  luxurious  varied  and  beautiful  evergreen 
shrubbery; — ^the  house  itself  is  insignificant.     The 
road  now  follows  the  course  of  the  ravine  for  two 
leagues,  when  we  reach  an  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  this  with  another  ravine  called  La  Que- 
brada  de  Alborado,  at  the  summit  of  which  are  some 
poor  gold  mines  and  lavaderos.     From  this  angle, 
where  there  is  a  small  village,  consisting  of  about 
twentj^    huts,    the   mines  may  be  seen  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation  upon  the  western  declivity  of  the. 
Cerro  de  la  Viscacha ;  they  are  poor,  and  very  scan- 
tily worked.     From  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
two  ravines  the  valley  makes  a  somewhat  angular 
turn  through  a  more  extended  opiening,  which  con- 
tinues to  widen  itself  as  it  approaches  Limach'e  ;  its 
direction  is  somewhat  tortuous  from  the  alternate 
extension  of  the  points  of  the  mountain  ranges  which 
skirt  the  valley ;  the  road  is  for  the  most  part  stony 
and  covered  with  bushes,  but  in  those  spots  where 
the  proprietors  have  chosen  to  avail  themselves  of 
irrigation,  the  ground  has  been  made  very  produc- 
tive :  wherever  the  water  of  the  Estero,  or  rivulet, 
has  been  turned  upon  the  soil,  it  has  produced  the 
most  fertile  grounds,  and  the  most  abundantly  pro- 
ductive gardens  in  Chile. 

The  valley  of  Limache  is  indeed  proverbial  in 
this  respect  throughout,  the  country  being  iso  shel- 
tered, that  in  the  three  late  successive  years  of  blight 
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which  prevailed  over  most  parts  of  the  country,  this 
was  one  of  the  few  spots  where  the  crops  nievtf 
fedled.  Hie  valley  »  divided  into  different  estates, 
Imd  where  the  houses  of  the  proprietors  are  fixed, 
thcafe  are  small  portions  of  cultivated  ^ound :  sieich, 
for  instance,  as  at  Pelumpen,  a  league  and  a  half 
from  Quebrada  de  Albarado,  and  Umue,  at  the 
farther  distance  of  two  leagues.  The  latter  «pot  to  a 
beautifully  sheltered  hollow  at  the  foot  of  the  Cam- 
pana  mountain ;  it  is  irrigated  by  little  streathlets, 
which  flow  from  the  ravines  (^  the  mountain.  The 
Tillage  of  Limacfae  is  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues 
from  Unme;  here  the  valley  attains  its*  greatest 
width;  the  richest  farms  are  here,  upon  whtjah^ere 
grown  mudi  gard^i  produce,  :8ent  for  satei^to  ike 
market  of  Valparaifio,  at  a  distance  of -^elve  leagses. 
This  produce  is  Conveyed  by  mules.  The  crops  of 
fruits  and  Vegetables  are  much  earlier  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  province J^  Th^  village  of  Limache  is 
Very  irregular ;  ifae  hous^  are'  smally  very  niiserabte 
in  apflearaii^e,  the  peqple  Utore  f^oraLt  andibrukal 
ihan  in  moat  other  parts  of.  the  ctMiintryi  It  is  sub- 
|0et  to  th^  lgavenunei£t  of  Quiltetil^,  ;upder/t^  «tp«r^ 
intendahc^of  aifue2,tio#  conitaide^  whoselhitereM  it 
)is  to  encowage  sli  kinds^  xif  \ji?e  '^and/^^kaqiw^ty. 
liiinaKsb^  lies  about  sik  ndleftj^to  ^he  fibutbi^ard  of 
.the  tdwn »of  QMUotaV ttom> which  it ^is^Mpdnt^bj 
t&b  low  cuevta,  ft>riniiig  the'Southton^  tenAinatibn'^of 
•^tbe  QamjptMa-taAge  }  or«tih  this  hill  ca^l^rMbljr^ood 
road  leads  to  Quillota.  In: 'the  oppoi^tig.'direettDii 
'tootfier  ^dad  tetids^  over  the  m^ri^^ldfiy  ciie«^,  or 
itioiirPtaib  i^g%7^  Casa^Blanca:  the  ravinie^  which 
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lead  np  to  this  euasta  {nroduce  inueh  jthomy  wood^ 
{iriiicipally  the  talgaeh  {talgueito  aggregata). 

The  vaU^  of  limache  becomes  very  narrow  at 
some  little  .distance  to  die  westward;  and  the  £s- 
terb  continues'its  course  along  a  confined  and  wind<- 
ing  ebannrt  tpirmeA  by  the  low  adjacent  hills  for  the 
length  of  five  'leagues,  when  it  fafis^lnti^  4he  nvwr 
Concern,  which  stream  has  been  before  4d6cribed  as 
tfaexiver  flowing  through  Aconcagua.  The  road, 
horveirer,  patees  over  rthe  long  range  of  hills,  and  we 
iioiiie into thevaUeyof Concon  at  Tavolongo.  From 
this  part  of  the  valley,  we  perceive  ^beautiful  culti- 
^VHted  aikL  rich  coufltry,^  through  whteh  the  river 
-fldwflc  with  ^eat  '^pidity,  dividing  itsilf  at  times 
auto  several  branches^  and  ^winding  |n  many  ci^ri- 
idoasi'turiringsitill  it  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  The 
'Badfic  Ooten  is>  distinctly  seen  at  the  termination  of 
Ihe'  valley/  andjtfae.viAw,  in^^-direetions^  is  beauti- 
HtL  .  Frdiu  Tavohmgir Jr a  travel  two  leagues,  pass 
the  estatp  'Of  €ohner,  and.  iresufti  Ck>ncon.>  At  this 
place  I  resided  several  years.  Concon  is  at  about  an 
^^^a^^^stance  i^6m  Valparaiso  and  Quillo^,  being 
sixrteagifi^  'distant  from  both  these  places.  At  Con- 
cq^  we  leave  the  valley,  ascend  tiie  hills,  and  pro- 
ceed ^l  a  southerly  direction  towards  Valparaiso. 
The  road  is  over  an  elevated  table  hei^t  for  about 
two  leagues,  it  then  descends  to  aapDtcalL^  Renaca, 
a  small  ravine  cultivated  in  aotne  parts :  here  are  a 
few  cottages.  It  then  ascends  another  table  height, 
and  descends  by  a  long. and  tedious  cordonlio  a  sandy 
flat  n^ar  the  sea-beach, .  which  is  the  ternnnaiion  of 
a  long  ravine,  whose  summit  is  at  a  spot  called  Re- 
culemu,    whence  the   Estero  takes   its   rise,  flows 
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throu^  Mai^^tmarga,  CupuS,  and  finally  disdiatf^ 
itself  into  the  «ea  at  the  spot  called  La  Vina  de  la 
JVf  fqr.  In  the  midst  of  this  sandy  flat  and  upon  the 
border  of  the  Estero  iis  the  house  of  the  proprietor 
of  Hie  estate,  Don  Juan  Antonio  Carrera,  a  relative 
of  the  individuals  of  the  same  name,  who  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  first  revolutionary  movemaats  of 
the  country,  and  for  a  considerable  time  maintained 
the  chief  political  sway  in  Santiago.  The  distance 
hence  to  Valparaiso  is  two  leagues  and  a  half  over 
the  broken  and  hilly  points  near  the  sea  which 
skirt  the  margin  of  the  great  cuesta :  the  road  is 
very  bad,  presenting  successive  and  continued  rug^^ 
ged  ascents  and  descents.  This  road  waa  a  few 
years  since  so  good,  that  carts  could  travel  on  it ; 
but  from  neglect  it  has  become  so  ruined,  that  in 
some  places,  it  is  difficult  for  even  a  loaded  mule  to 
pass.  After  proceeding  over  this  broken  road,  called 
Las  Siete  Hermanas,  we  descend  upon  the  sandy 
beach  of  the  Almeudral,  and  arrive  in  Valparabo. 

Table  qf  Distances  qf  the  Places  between  Santiago 
and  Valparaiso  J  by  the  Road  qf  Cam  Blanea*^ 

From  Santiago  to  Leagues. 

Barrancas. . , 2 

Podaguel ; 2 

Prado,  eastern  foot  of  Cueste. 3 

Bustamanti  post-house 4 

Curicavi .  • »  2^ 

ViniUa..... 8^ 

Casa  Blanca ........•• S 

Carried  forward. 20 
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Brought  forward  • 20 

Tablas 1 4 

Penuelas.  • «..«.«•*.. 3 

Valparaiso 3 
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List  of  Distances  qf  th^  Places  between  Santiago 
and  Valparaiso  hy  the  Itoad  of  La  Dormida. 

From  Santiago  to  I^ea^es. 

San  Ignacio.. 4 

Polpayco 8 

TiWl 2 

Asiento  Viejo. .  • 9 

Dormida. • 2 

Quebrada  del  Alborado  ••••  ^  .•••...  1 

Pelumpen ; • .  I4. 

Umu^ 2 

Limache. ; 2  ' 

Concon • •  • .  •  5^'      ' 

Renaca ••.••••••••  2 

Vina  de  la  Mar ,  1^^ 

Valparaiso ••.•••• 24 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


CHILE   DESCRIBED. 


Limits. — Proportioii   ci    culdvatable  Land.— Climate. — Earth- 
quakes.—Great  Earthquake  in  November^  1822.-^-Diaease6. 


Chile  is  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
continent  of  South  America,  bordering  upon  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean ;  its  boundaries  are  well  defined :  it  is  in 
the  form  of  a  long  parallelogram,  whose  length,  run- 
ning north  and  south,  is  nine  times  greater  than  its 
breadth :  it  is  comprised  between  the  twenty-fourth 
and  forty-fourth  degrees  of  south  latitudes  ;  and  be- 
tween the  longitudes  of  sixty-nine  and  seventy-four 
degrees  west  of  Greenwich :  on  the  north  it  is.  bound- 
ed by  the  great  and  almost  impassal^^  desert  of 
Atacama,  which  separates  it  from  Peru ;  on^&e  w^^^ 
by  the  lofty  towering  barrier  of  tie  Coi^Ukar^de  los 
Andes ;  on  the  south  by  the  gulf  of  Guaiteca,  and  the 
archipelago  of  Chiloe ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  great 
Pacific  Qcean.  Hitherto  the  accounts  of  this  coun- 
try have  been  formed  upon  imperfect  knowledge  of 
its  topographical  character;  it  is  not,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, formed  by  a  series  of  table  heights,  reaching 
from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  immense  Cordillera ; 
but  it  is  a  broad  expansion  of  the  mountainous  An- 
des, which  spreads  forth  its  ramifications  from  the 
central  longitudinal  ridge,  towards  the  sea;  these 
branches  diminish  continually,  but  irregularly,  till 
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they  readi  the  oc^tn.  This  inclining  ext^nfflon  of 
mountainous  country  can  he  considered  in  no  other 
rieW  iiian  as  part  of  the  Cordilkra  itsdf,  divided 
transveisely  by  sevearal  high  ridges  and  cbrrespond* 
mg  hdlows^  trhich  do  tie4,  however,  proceed  in  a 
direct  Une,  but  extend .  in  variously  tortuous:  coursed 
towiurds  >  the  sea*  Thes0  mountain  branches  are  of 
06i»iderqUe  height,  being  seldom  le^s  Ithkn  1,000 
feet,  and  more^  generally  2,000  feet  .above « the  bottom 
of  the  *««dliea  which  intersect  them :  ,it  imafy  tiiere- 
fcare  ^  ibe »  readify^  conceived  '  thi^t  '  there  is  but 
little  level  fcountry  "between  the  simtller  branches 
of  them  diaiins;  the  inore  valuable  pbrtionB  were 
formed  by  t^  beds  of  the  riVeire  now  cono^a- 
ratively  sm4ll,  although  there  is  evidence  of  their 
having  hem  once  the  courses  of  greater  stareams. 
Spme  of  those  vaUies  prei^nt  broad  i^Kp^osioiife  of 
S]Eirfac^  SfUch,  by  w&y  df  illiistratidn,  as  tiiaft.po]!tion 
ofthecduntry.called  the  valley  of  Aconcagua.  These 
toe  the  patches^  \^hit&  constitute  tjie- finest  and 
.boalted  portions  ^of  the  middle  portion  ^  CMe. 

Th^  vttlHei^  bekig  tonsiferably^  inclined^  admit  i6f 
ii^rigatidli  wherever  water-can  be  procured.  The 
yitly  paris,  being  dried  arid  p^rdie*  dui?ing^  the 
^aterpMofdieyeai^,  caflntrt  bemiHivated.  ^Itis 

probfeWe  that  not  alfiftieth  part  ^f'  thef  hortherm  half 
^f  (illhile  can  eW  be  ^cultivated.  But^dortfeWaDpia  of 
the  river  Maule  the  p^bpoWaoti  of  tulttv^W»*ie  land 
is-laifg^r.:''  ■'  -^  '•  '  ■'  '-  ■  '  ^-'■''  '^^^^-'-'^ 
T?he  climate  of  Chile  is  unquestionafcfy  one  of  the 
finest  and  healthiek  in  the  WotM'Mf,  with  an  equal 
degree  of  truth  in  other  respects,  it  i^prOadhed  in 
excelWncd  the  cotrectttesfe  of  wh^lfl^hfe  pairticular 
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IS  stated  of  it»  the  country  would  deservedly  merit 
all  the  eulogiums  which  every  traveller  and  historian 
has  pronounced  upon  it»  The  temperature  of  that 
part  of  Chile  near  the  sea  coast  is  even  finer  than 
that  of  the  interior,  being  less  subject  to  variations 
from  heat  to  cold.  The  months  of  January  and  Fe-^ 
hruary  are  the  hottest ;  at  this  season  of  the  year 
in  the  interior,  the  thermometer  frequently  rises  to 
90^  and  95^  Fahrenheit  in  the  «hade ;  but  however 
sultry  the  day,  no  sooner  has  the  sun  set,  than  there 
JuHises  a  most  delightful  breeze,  which  cools  the  air, 
and  renders  the  night  pleasant  and  refreshing:  so 
insufferable  indeed  is  the  heat  of  the  day  at  this  time 
t>f  the  year,  that  the  people  seldom  stir  out ;  they 
dose  the  doors  and  window-shutters  of  their  houses, 
to  keep  out  the  heat ;  no  individual  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  streets ;  nothing,  say  the  natives,  **  except 
Englishmen  and  dogs ;  '^  but  in  the  evening  the  gay 
period  arrives :  it  is  then  the  world  appears  to  be  let 
loose ;  the  shops  are  lighted  up,  the  streets  crowded 
with  females,  unattended,  parading  from  shop  to 
shop,  for  the  men  never  walk  with  the  women ;  the 
public  walks  are  crowded  with  people  of  all  classes, 
who  meet  to  enjoy  the  recreation  of  the  cooling 
breeze.  This  continues  till  near  midnight,  when, 
after  partaking  of  a  hearty  supper,  they  retire  to 
their  beds,  often  laid  in  the  open  air,  from  which 
they  again  rise  at  day-break  in  the  morning.  The 
shortness  of  rest  procured  during  the  night  is  re- 
lived by  the  long  sleep  taken  during  the  heat  of  the 
day.  It  is  customary  to  dine  at  12  or  1  o'clock,  and 
all,  without  exception,  make  it  a  rule  to  sleep  from 
that  hour  till  sunnset.     The  temperature  experienced 
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Hear  the  coast  during  these  sultry  months  is  much 
cooler  during  the  day ;  the  hottest  period  is  usually 
before  10  o'clock  in  the  morning;  gener^y  about 
this  hour  a  strong  wind  arises  in  the  southward,  which 
cools  the  air  agreeably :  in  Valparaiso,  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  is  the  more  disagreeable,  tihe  ex- 
^xcessive  heat  or  the  excessive  wmd*  Ikuring  the  day 
it  blows  so  violently  as  to  raise  a  cloud  of  sand  in  the 
^r,  which  renders  it  very  unpleasapt  to  stir  out  Of 
doors;  and  even  within  the  houses  the  quantity  of  dust 
brought  hy  the  wind  causes  considerable  annoyance. 
The  temperature  of  the  coast  in  summer  time  fte^ 
quently  rises  to  85°  during  the  day,  and  70°  to  75^ 
during  the  night.  The  months  of  M^ch  and  April 
are  much  more  temperate,  especially  in  the  interior ; 
during  the  latter  months  the  rains  generally  set  in. 
The  months  of  June  and  July  are  the  coldest ;  but 
in  the  day  time  the  atmosphere  does  not  even  then 
feel  chilly,  except  during  the  time  rain  is  falling. 
Rain  is  seldom  known  to  fall  except  in  the  months 
between  May  and  August,  and  the  number  of  days 
on  which  it  occurs  is  seldom  more  than  twenty 
throughout  the  year ;  but  it  happens,  on,  some  few 
occasions,  that  the  number  of  rai^y  days  in  the  year 
is  between  forty  and  fifty ;  these  seasons  are  however 
extremely  rare,  and  are  always  followed  by  diseases^ 
and  a  general  failure  of  the  crops  :  the  driest  winters 
are  usually  succeeded  by  seasons  of  the  greatest 
abundance.  The  rain,  which  is  very  heavy,  seldom 
falls  for  more  than  three  days  continuously.  If  the 
observations  made  by  an  intelligent  friend  be  correct, 
we  may  suspect  that  the  quantity  of  rainr  that  actu- 
ally falls  during  the  year  in  this  extremely  dry  cli- 
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mate  is  not  lew  ifaAn  tbe  total  qu^tiljr  which  £ilfe 
in  the  Jtainj^  and  humid  atmoBidi^e  of  JSi^jaiid. 
The  comAajs  frpna  its  jsxoessiire  (hiUinefis^  pr^^ntd  so 
few  (Hitiieto.fcar  the  draibag^  of  the  r aiii»  tlmt  41^  ioo^ 
are  frequwtiiy.  very  destnittive;,  ^wee^sg  aimjr  tli^ 
s(h1  of  exteasiye  portions  of  eultiyatahle  gixvand,  Tliis 
is  the  mote  to  he  regretted  in  a  country  Irhidi  pre- 
sents a  v^7  small  porticm  of  surface  capable  of  irri- 
gatitoi    Ihiring  the  time  that  rain  omtinues  to  £Bdi» 
thare  is  a  general  suspension,  of  all  active  operations^ 
from  the  head  of  the  state  to  the  poorest  laborer  in 
the  country :  the  peon  nev^  Isttirs  out  of  his  raneho^ 
in  th^  town  all  the  public  offices  are  closed,  the  shc^ 
are  shut  up,  the  warehouses  are  unattended,  and  no 
<Hie  is  to  be  «een  in  the  streets*    If  the  ground  be 
wet,  the  women  never  stir  out  of  doors ;  and  the 
men^  when  the  rain  ceases  to  fall,  are  se^oi  paddling 
along  the  streets'  in  thick  wooden  clogs,  and  Wr^ped 
up  in  lai^e  ^;>anish  cloaks,  thrown  round  theit  shpul*- 
der9,  the  cape  Ruffling  up  their  mouths^  so  a$  to 
preserve  them  from  contact  vrith  dutte,  the  chilly 
and  mpist.  air.  ^  r  ? 

The  jaio^hs  of  August,  Septemb^,  October,  arid 
Noy^nbcar,  are|;weraU]r  pleasantly  waml  and  agrees 
aUe»  aJLthcHi^  owing  iio  the  prevalence  of  tiie  west* 
terly  vrindd  toeing  theae  months,  th^  atmo^eece  is 
0refii^1dy  hazy**;  especially  early  in  the  taEunming :  tiie 
inftu^iee  of  the  sol^  rays  generally jaiervte  io^jdissi^ 
pate  the  douds  1^  noon^  Whe4  the  fog  seldom  recun 
before  midnight :  the  prevalence  of  fogs  in  the  sum* 
mer  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  has  fallal  during  the  previous  wint».    After 
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a  ciry  winter  SMSon  fogs  are*  seldom  obsenrcd^ia  iht 
day -time. 

On  the  ooasi  I  have  never  observed  anour:  ia 
tibe  intorior  plains,  sneh  as  thoise  of  Aconcagua, 
and  Santiago,  sleet  sometimes  is  obserred  acconi*- 
panying'tiie  rain;  and  when  this  oecors,  all  die 
nei^iboiiring  hiUs  that  attain  an  elevation  above 
diese  plains  of  800  feet,  are  covered  with  snow; 
which  is  dissipated  by  a  few  dajrs'  fine  weather  from 
all  Umse  parts  of  the  mountainous  ra^es  at  a  lower 
devatiom  than  5,000  feet.  I  have  seen  the  bell  of 
Quillota,  which  is  not  more  tiiicm  fifteen  miles  d&k 
tant  from  the  coast,  covered  half-way  down  with 
snow  after  there  has  beeia  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  in 
the  valley  beneath.  In  the  interior  parts  of  the 
CordiU^a^  snow  Mis  at  intervals  during  the  winter, 
eqwcially  wli^i  it  rains  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
country.  From  June  to  November  the  more  lofty 
ranges  of  hills  to  the  eastward  of  Santiago,  Aconca^ 
gua^  and  other  parts  of  Chiley  to  wMch  the  name  of 
Corffillera  is  more  particularly  attached,  toe  covered 
witii  snow,  which  gradually  disappears,  by  the  ib* 
iuence  of  Hie  sun  before  the  month  of  December  ;  in 
some  of  the^deq^  goi^^es  of  tiieMgfaer  o^itral  ridge, 
having  a  m)uthem  aspect,  it  is  not  imo^imnoQ  to  ob»- 
serve  extensive  patdies  of  snoww  late  «s  the  mlmaiiis 
of  January  or  February ;  but  in  no  pia1:bf  the  An^ 
des/  that  I^  haveiseen  does  any  snotr  rettMn  beyond 
Hie  montli  of  Mardi.  In'semeseatonstheCkHdillert 
beeomes  difficultly  passable  a&  early 'lis  the'mMdie^tf 
Aprils  but  this  sddomhapp^oHr  until  the  mMdIe  of 
May.'   In  the^year  I^IO^  I  passed  the  Cordillera  oA 
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ihe  30th  of  May,  when  not  the  smallest veeti^of 
snow  was  observable  in  any  part  of  the  Andes,  al- 
though a  heavy  tempest,  had  occurred  oiily  :iliree 
weekB  before,  which,  from  the  quantity  of  snow  thiU; 
^U,  rendered  the  passage  difficult  for  seme  days; 
The  warmth  of  the  ground,  occasioned  by  its  long 
exposure  to  the  sun,  had,  as  is  usual,  completely 
mdted  the  snow  at  the  commencement  of  the  winter. 
During  the  winter  months,  it  is  not  uncommon  ia 
the  interior  of  Chile  to  witness  the  formation  of  ice 
frozen  during  the  night  to  the  thickness  of  a  qtmrter 
of  an  indi,  but  it  is  sure  to  disappear  entirely  in  the 
course  of  the  morning :  near  the  sea-coast  it  seldofii 
freezes,  but  ice  has  occasionally  been  seen  about  the 
thickness  of  a  pane  of  window  glass. 
.  It  is  stated  by  the  Abbe  Molina,  that  the  winter 
rains  "  are  never  accompanied  by  storms  or  hail, 
and  thunder^  scarcely  known  in;  the  country,  parti- 
cularly in  places  distant  from  the  Andes,  where  even 
in  summer  it.  is  seldom  heard."  This  is,  not,>  how* 
6ver  correct  in  relation  to  the  central  parts  of  Chile; 
•Molina,  who  resided  entirely  in  the  more  southern 
provinces,  may  perhaps  speak  of  the  seasons  there 
.with^greater  correctness.  In  the  central  parts  of  Chile 
a.  winter  seldom  passes  over  without  the  rains  being 
occasionally  accompanied  with  storms  of  hail,  thun- 
der^ and  lightning.  The  lightning  is  remarkably 
Vivid ;  and  the  thunder,  owing  to  the  rapid  and  con- 
tinuous reverberation  of  sound  among  the  many  deep 
ravines  of  a  lofty  and  hilly  country  is  terrific.  Rain 
seldom  occurs  in  the  winter  season  unless  accompanied 
hy  storms  and  violent  gales  of  wind  from  the  north- 
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wardi>a  quarter  from  which  the  wind  seldom  blows 
without  bringing  with  it  bad  weather. 

In  the  evenings  of  summer  time,  storms  of  thun- 
der and  lightning  are  not  uncommon  in  that  pari 
of  the  Cordillera  lying  between  the  main  central 
lidge  and  the  secondary  range  of  mountains  which 
runs  parallel  with  it  to  the  eastwards  and  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  river  of  Uspallata  flows.  On 
these  occasions  may  be  seen,  on  summer  evenirtg^i 
throughout  Chile,  the  reflection  of  the  distant  flashes 
continually  illuminating  parts  of  the  horizon  ex- 
tending above  the  line  of  the  Cordillera,  but  the 
scene  of  action  is  far  too  distant  for  us  to  hear  the 
thunder,  or  to  see  more  than  a  very  remote  reflexion 
of  the  lightning. 

Whatever  advantages  Chile  may  present  in  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  climate,  and  the  productiveness  of  so 
much  of  its  soil  as  can  be  irrigated,  they  are  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  earthquakes  to  which  the 
whole  country  is  continually  subject;  for  of  all  our  ter- 
restrial phenomena,  none  can  equal  the  frightful  sen- 
sationsof  the  violent  agitations  of  the  grounds  beneath 
lis,  attended,  as  they  are,  by  the  loud  hollow  rumbling 
noise  which  accompanies  them,  and  by  the  cracking; 
sound  of  the  materials  of  which  the  houses  are  con-> 
structed.  Nothing  can  be  more  lamentable  or  awful, 
than  witnessing  large  houses,  nay,  whole  towns,  in 
a  short  space  of  time  levelled  to  the  ground,  crushing 
perhaps  in  the  falling  ruins  their  miserable  inha- 
bitants :  nothing  can  approach  the  consternation  of 
the  people,  who,  on  the  first  alarm,  rush  into  the 
open  air  with  the  greatest  terror  depicted  on  their 
VOL.  L  2  c 
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countenances,  calling  for  merey  assA  isalvaticm.  "Bf^^W 
the  brute  creation  participates  instinetively  in  the  ge- 
neral panic ;  the  animals,  affrighted,  run  in  all  dirto- 
ticms,  sending  forth  moai^ul  cries,  as  if  consdoiBs  of 
the  danger  that  awaits  them. 

Upon  the  first  sjrmptoms  of  an  earthquake,  all  ik^^ 
natives  rush  out  of  their  houses,  &11  upon  their  knees, 
beat  their  breasts  violently,  add  cry  aloud  raisericor- 
dia !  misencordia  i  (m^tcy  !  mei*cy !).  For  three 
years  I  was  mortified  at  their  pusillanimity,  and  was^ 
frequently  reprimanded  for  never  stirring  out  of  the 
house  upon  the  occurrence  of  pretty  smart  shocks ; 
but  having  been  a  witness  of,  and  a  suffercfr  by,  the 
great  earthquake  of  1822,  I  confess  that  my  cou- 
rage failed  me,  and  I  was  afterwards  no  less  forward 
than  others  in  flying  out  of  doors  on  the  slightest 
annunciation  of  an  earthquake.  The  natives  distin- 
guish the  shocks  into  two  classes,  the  slighter  ones 
are  said  to.be  "  t^nblores,**  and  those  strong  enough 
to  produce  fissures  in  the  ground,  or  to  overflirow  or 
damage  buildings,  are  called  "  terremotos.**  The 
temUores  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence ;  their  in- 
tervals are  irregular ;  they  happen  at  all  hours  ot 
the  day  or  night,  and  in  every  month  in  the  year ; 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  at  the  distance  of  two 
months;  at  other  times  at  the  interval  of  every 
few  days  5  while  at  others  many  frequently  happai  in- 
(me  day.  Sofnetimes  tbere  is  an  indication  of  their 
approadi  hy  a  preceding  rumUing  noise,  like  that  of 
a  vtty  heavy  artillery  waggon  rolling  quickly  over  a- 
stone  pavement  at  a  distance :  at  other  times,  the 
schoks  happen  instantaneously,  without  any  noise  ;^ 
and  sometimes  the  noise  alone  is  heard  without  the 
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slightest  sensation  of  motion.  I  have  noticed  the 
occurr^ice  of  strong  and  frequent  shocks  in  May 
or  June^  afteJ-  the  first  falls  of  snow  in  the  Cordil- 
lera ;  or  in  October  or  November,  after  a  storm  in  the 
^des.  Tliese  observations,  bo^iiever,  must  not  be 
tayken  as  a  rule,  as  they  majr  have  been  mefe  acciden- 
tal results :  we  cannot,  indeed,  reasonably  expect  to 
meet  witih  any  exterior  prognostic  of  tliese  pheno- 
m^ia,  since  they  proceed  from  internal  and  subter- 
raneous operations,  the  causes  of  which  we  can  only 
conjecture.  Captain  HalFs  observation  is  correct 
when  he  says  that  the  susceptibility  of  persons  to 
the  approach  of  earUiquakes  increases  by  a  continued 
residence  in  the  country ;  it  arises  probably  from  the 
aj^rdiension  and  a  more  constant  anticipatioii  of 
tiieir  occurrence,  as  well  as  from  the  observation  of 
thegi^ater  uncertainty  of  their  extent,  their  force, 
and  duration.  After  the  great  earthquake  of  1892,  I 
never  retired  to  re^  without  making  preparaticms, 
in  antidpation  of  their  possible  occufrence,  by  open- 
ing all  the  doors  of  th^  house,  and  clearing  away 
chairs  and  taUes^  that  we  might  not  fall  over  them 
in  running  into  the  open  air  in  the  d^*k.  Even 
in  the  soundest  repose,  I  have  generally  found  myself 
upon  my  legs,  in  the  act  of  retreating  from  my  room, 
without  being  sensiUe  of  any  motion  or  the  first  indi- 
cation of  the  rumUing  noise  preceding  a  shock,  i^ 
have  even  reached  the  open  air  before  I  was  awake, 
cfr  before  the  shodk  itself  has  followed  the  noise.  A 
person  who  has  bec(»ne  alive  to  the  feeling  can 
acutely  distinguish  a  slight  i^odc,  when  another 
newly  arrived,  and  a  stranger  to  the  sensaticm,  will 
notice  no  motion  whatever. 

2  C  2 
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Tlie  great  earthquake  before  alluded  to  happened 
durhig  my  residence  at  Concon,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Quillota,  or  Concon  river.  At  half-past  ten  o'clodc 
on  the  night  of  Tuesday,  the  19th  November,  1822, 
as  my  family  were  retiring,  the  first  oscillation  was 
felt.  It  was  very  sudden  and  violent ;  we  were  all 
alarmed,  and  paused  for  an  instant,  when  the  falling 
of  the  glasses  from  the  sideboard,  the  cracking  o£  the 
timbers  of  the  roof,  and  the  rattling  of  the  falling 
tiles,  caused  us  to  rush  out  of  the  house.  The  earth 
was  violently  convulsed,  heaving  up  and  down  in  a 
manner  hardly  conceivable,  and  as  little  capable  of 
being  accurately  described  as  our  feelings.  The 
timbers  of  a  large  corridor  were  breaking  in  all  di- 
rections, and  flying  off  in  fragments,  \^hile  the  air 
was  filled  with  dust  from  the  falling  roof.  The 
8itua;tion  of  our  two  children  instantaneously  occur- 
red to  us.  I  rushed  into  the  falling  building,  snatched 
one  boy  from  one  of  the  front  rooms,  and,  carrying 
him  in  my  arms,  ran  to  the  back  of  the  house,  where 
the  other  boy  was  in  bed ;  my  sensation  in  thiis  pain- 
ful situation  cannot  be  imagined.  I  ran  with  my 
two  boys  to  their  mother  and  their  aunt ;  and  by  the 
time  I  joined  them,  the  great  shock  was  ended ;  it 
continued  about  two  minutes.  After  a  lapse  of 
about  three  minutes,  the  agitation  returned  violently, 
and  continued  for  about  a  minute,  when  several  of 
the  strong  pillars  of  the  corridor  were  shivered. 
During  this  time  there  was  a  loud  rumbling  noise, 
like  the  distant  echo  of  thunder  in  a  mountainous 
country.  The  heaving  of  the  ground  seemed  not 
only  to  consist  of  horizontal  oscillations,  but  also  of 
violent  uplifting  concussions,  as  if  repeated  explo^ 
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sions  were  exerting  their  force  upoi^  the  roof  of  a 
hollow  cavern  under  our  feet,  threatening  to  burst 
open  the  ground,  or  blow  us  all  into  the  air.  Our 
sensations  were  truly  horrible.  There  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  appearance  or  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere ;  the  moon  and  stars  shone  with  their  usual 
resplendence.  Anxious  to  ascertain  the  state  of  my 
mills,  which  were  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  house,  I  proceeded  towards  the 
spot,  and  was  met  by  my  English  workmen,  who 
told  me  the  building  had  been  thrown  down,  that  the 
walls  on  both  sides  had  been  precipitated  inta  the 
mill-stream,  and  the  roof  had  fallen  in.  While  mak- 
ing a  survey  of  the  damage,  another  violent  shock 
-warned  me  of  my  danger ;  the  mill  at  the  time  of 
the  first  shock  was  in  action ;  the  miller,  a  ypung 
man  recently  arrived  from  England,  on  hearing  the 
first  noise  of  the  earthquake,  concluded  that  a  nail 
by  some  accident,  had  got  between  the  mill-stones : 
he  therefore  shut  down  the  sluice-gate,  and  raised 
the  running-stone.  At  this  moment  th^  walls  of  the 
outer  room  fell,  and  caused  him  precipitately  to 
quit  the  building.  During  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  we  experienced  continual  and  severe  shocks, 
the  intervals  between  which  seldom  exceeded  five 
minutes,  every  time  shaking  down  portions  of  the 
buildings.  Our  Creole  servants  walked  about  the 
inclosure  almost  in  a  state  of  despair,  thumping  their 
breasts,  and  repeating  their  Ave  Marias.  Another  of 
my  English  workmen,  who  lived  in  a  cottage  close 
by,  soon  joined  us;  part  of  his  house  had  been  thrown 
down.  The  major-domo  of  the  neighbouring  estate^ 
sent  by  his  master,  came  to  learn  our  fate,  when  we 
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beard  that  bis  house,  as  well  as  *the  chapel,  had  also 
b^en  levelled  to  the  ground.  In  the  course  ci  the 
night,  a  friend  came  from  his  residence  at  Quintero, 
a  few  miles  to  the  northward,  to  ascertain  what  had 
befallen  us — his  own  house,  like  our's,  had  been 
shaken  to  pieces ;  he  informed  us  that  the  ground 
<yver  which  he  had  passed  was  much  altered,  and 
torn  in  many  places  in  wide  rents.  The  saiid-hills  ' 
hud  been  thrown  into  the  Quintero  lake,  and  the 
fotd  at  the  usual  place  across  it  was  greatly  swelled 
so  that  the  water  rose  above  his  saddle.  This  ap^ 
pears  to  have  been  caused  by  an  influx  of  salt*water 
iirto  the  lake,  during  the  great  rise  of  the  sea  which 
aecofnpanied  the  first  and  most  violent  shodk*  At 
Quintero  great  part  of  the  house  was  destroyed,  and 
the  family,  consisting  of  my  wife's  sister,  her  hus- 
band^ child,  and  servants,  had  escaped  without  much 
serious  injury ;  though,  in  the  endeavmir  to  mak^ 
hier  escape,  a  large  book-case  fell,  knocked  her  down 
with  her  infant  in  her  arms,  and  fdl  upon  tiiem. 
She  was  happily  extricated  from  this  perilous  «tua* 
tion  by  liet  husband,  with  only  a  few  bruises.  We 
lighted  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  our  inclosure,  and 
seated  ourselves  around  it  till  the  morning  dawned^ 
when  I  was  bettei*  Me  M  ascertain  the  damage  that 
bad  be^i  done^  The  house  was  not  so  much  ruined 
as  I  expected ;  the  out^  walls  were  rent  in  several 
places,  and  the  partition  walls  thrown  down.  I  had 
recently  put  ort  a  new  roof  of  good  carpentry,  120 
fiset  long  and  SO  wide ;  and  this  was  secured  by  the 
ecHTidor,  and  strong  iron  ties  running  through  the 
waUs  at  inroper  intervals,  and  but  for  ibis  we  should 
probably  have  been  all  buried  in  the  xuins  of  the 
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lll0  grouiul  of  tlie  y trd  to  whieh  m%  i^ 
was  cracked  in  all  directions.  Hie  mill-stipeam 
in  many  plfu^e^  was  filled  up  by  jbhe  hHiing  in  attd 
coU^ion  of  the  haidcs.  The  ground  h^^ween  the 
Bull  and  the  river  offered  numerous  evidences  &(  the 
convulsioBS  it  had  ui^^t^^me :  djcfts  abpve  a  foot 
wide  presented  themsdves  at  the  distance  of  evay 
few  yards,  and  in  several  places  the  ground  its^ 
had  mxjk  two  feet  below  its  usual  level.  On  mvay 
spots  were  numerous  hillocks  of  sand  atid  mud^  which 
had  been  forced  through  the  orevices.  They  ap- 
peared like  mud  volcanoes  in  miniature;  some  of 
these  had  again  sunk,  leaving  in  their  places  muddy 
pools.  The  tail  course  from  liie .  mill,  which  ex- 
tended above  2,000  feet  towards  the  river,  was 
filled  up,  and  made  Level,  partly  by  the  cdilapsion  of 
its  bank,  and  partly  by  its  bottom  being  forced  up 
by  the  earthquake.  In  the  course  of  the  next  day 
I  learned  the  fate  of  the  towns  of  Valparaisio;  Qttil- 
lota,  Casa  Blanca,  and  Limache;  ^11  these  towns 
had  been  destroyed,  together  with  a  great  number  of 
p^^ons,  who  had  been  buried  in  the  ruins.  For 
Hiany  days  we  had  smart  shocks  of  earthquakes. 
On  the  Saturday  aiid  Sunday  following  (he  earth- 
quake, I  visited  Valparaiso :  on  my  way  I  found 
the  houses  at  tlie  Vina  de  la  Mar  levelled  to  liie 
ground.  On  entering  Valparaiso,  I  was  astonished 
at  the  extent  of  the  ruin,  and  dismayed  at  the  mise- 
rable appearance  of  the  place,  as  well  as  at  the  for- 
hjm  and  wretched  condition  of  the  people.  The 
houses  were  nearly  aU  unroofed ;  many  had  been 
thiiown  to  the  ground,  while  the  thick  walls  of  sun- 
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dried  bricks  which-  remained  were  split  in  all  direc^ 
tions.  Tlie  desolation  was  horrible ;  the  large  church 
of  the  Almendral,  called  La  Merced,  presented  the 
most  remarkable  ruin.  The  tower,  built  of  burnt 
bricks  and  good  mortar,  the  walls  of  which,  up  to 
the  belfiy,  were  six  feet  thick,  were  shivered  into 
large  blocks,  and  thrown  to  the  ground.  The.  tower 
was  sixty  feet  high.  The  body  of  the  church  ex- 
tended from  north  to  south.  The  walls  at  both  ends 
were  thrown  down,  both  fell  tow£ti-ds  the  north ;  the 
side  walls*  although  much  damaged,  remained,  and 
supported  the  ridge  roof  of  timber.  The  covering 
of  the  roof  was  entirely  shaken  off,  and  the  whole 
body  of  rafters  inclined  considerably  towards  the 
north,  and  the  few  roofs  of  the  houses  in  Valparaiso 
which  were  not  thrown  down,  all  inclined  in  the 
same  direction.  On  each  side  of  the  church  of  La 
Merced  were  a  number  of  square  buttresses  of  good 
solid  brick-work,  six  feet  square ;  they  stood  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  walls. 

Those  on  the  western  side  were  all  thrown  down^ 
as  were  all  but  two  on  the  eastern  side ;  these  two 
were  twisted  from  the  Wall  in  a  north-easterly  di- 
rection, efach  presenting  an  angle  to  the  wall. 

This  twisting  towards  the  NiJ  was  remarked  in 
other  places.  At  Quintero,  thirty  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  Valparaiso,  the  heaviest  and  largest  pieces 
of  furniture  in  the  house  there  were  turned  in  the 
same  direction. 

The  whole  population  of  Valparaiso  had  fled  to 
the  hills  on  which  they  were  encamped.  At  the 
further  and  narrow  extremity  of  the  town  called  the 
Port,  where  the  houses  are  built  upon  the  solid  rock. 
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the  damage  was  not  not  so  great  as  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  town. 

The  governor's  house,  the  two  castles,  and  the 
churches,  being  the  most  substantial  buildings,  were 
all  shivered  to  pieces,  the  destruction  being  here,  as 
in  other  places,  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  and 
solidity  of  the  walls. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  earthquake  did  not  hap- 
pen two  hours  later,  as  nearly  the  whole  populatibn 
would  then  have  been  buried  in  the  ruins  ;  as  it  was, 
about  one  htmdred  and  fifty  people  were  killed,  and 
many  were  wounded  or  bruised. 

No  bombardment  covld  have  produced  such  com- 
plete ruin  as  the  earthquake  effected.  The  desolate 
condition  of  the  people  was  lamentable  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  this  was  dreadfully  increased  on  the 
night  of  the  27th,  when,  to  their  surprise  and  astor 
nishment  it  rained  heavily.  If  any  one  thing  more 
than  another  could  add  to  their  wretchedness,  it  was 
this  unseasonable  and  unexpected  fall  of  rain. 

They  who  had  escaped  from  the  ruin  of  the  town 
and  retired  to  the  hills  with  such  of  their  property 
as  they  could  save,  were  some  of  them  living  in 
tents  ;  the  greater  number  were  compelled  to  bivouac 
in  the  open  air,  and  while  depending  on  the  continu- 
ance of  the  usual  dry  weather,  the  rain  which  so 
unexpectedly  fell,  put  them  into  a  state  of  almost 
absolute  despair.  It  ceased,  however,  towards  the 
morning ;  had  it  continued  for  a  longer  period,  not 
only  would  it  have  destroyed  their  property,  but  it 
would  hf^ve  produced  famine  and  disease,  the  most 
horrible  apprehensions  of  which  filled  the  minds  and 
wholly  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  unfortunate  and 
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miserable  people.  Rain  in  the  month  of  November 
had  never  been  known,  and  its  occurrence  during  ih» 
continuance  of  the  earthquakes  i^^as  considered  by 
the  bigotted  and  ignorant  Chil^oos,  as  a  marJk  of 
the  divine  vengeance  for  their  ;9wn  sinful  Uv^s>  the 
conduct  of  the  people  in  power,  apd  %hp  ^Ime  of 
permitting  the  English  heretics-  to  gontaminftte  die 
country. 

The  extent  of  country  over  which  the  earthquake 
was  fdt,  appears  to  have  been  v^ry  considerable ; 
Copiapo  on  the  north,  and  Valdivia  on  the  soUtfa, 
were  shaken  by  it,  although  these  towns  are  880 
miles  apart ;  it  was  also  felt  throughout  the  whole 
rtog»  of  the  Cordillera,  as  far  a3  Mendoza,  and  even 
as  far  as  Cordova,  though  here  the  shodc  was  com- 
paratively weak,  and  the  time  g£  its  occurrei^ce  an 
hmxr.  later  than  in  Valparaiso.  Cordova  is  upwai^ds 
of  iKM>  miles  east  of  Valparaiso. 

It  appears  that  the  centre  of  the  shock  was  out  at 
sea,  somewhat  to  the  southward  of  Valparaiso,  for  I 
eouid  learn  nowhere  of  such  violet  effects  in  other 
parts  of  the  country :  the  more  inland  towns,  sudb 
as  jSantiago,  Aconcagua,  and  Rancagua,  though 
lAaken  severely,  and  much  damaged*  were  not  over* 
tiirowm  like  Valparaiso  and  its  immediate  vicinity* 
Remiarkable^  was  the  extent  of  this  earthquake,  it 
appears  to  have  left  no  less  striking  evidences  of  its 
force,  for  all  the  line  of  coast  of  the  extent  of  fifty 
miles  was  raised  nearly  three  feet  above  its  former 
level ;  in  some  places  the  rocks  on  the  shore  were 
raised,  four  feet.  AU  around  Quintero,  as  far  as 
Betoqui  point,  die  fishermen  had  employed  them- 
selves diggiiig  shells  for  htm-^mkiug  ftiom  a  stratiiQ^ 
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four  or  five  feet  thick,  in  the  recesses  of  the  rocks, 
at  the  height  of  fifteen  feet  above  the  usual  level  of 
the  sea,  it  being  evident  that  at  no  very  distant 
period  jthis  spot  must  have  been  buried  in  the  sea, 
and  uplifted  probably  by  convulsions  similar  to  the 
one  now  described.  This  stratum  was  liow  again 
nused  at  least  three  feet ;  the  whole  coast  for  many 
miles  may  be  said  to  have  emerged  firom  the  «ea. 

A  luminous  meteor,  of  very  considerable  size,  in 
apparent  dimensions  little  less  than  the  moon,  was 
observed  in  the  southward,  at  no  very  great  eleva- 
tion :  it  traversed  a  considerable  arch  of  the  heavens, 
leaving  behind  it  a  long  train  of  light,  and  when  it 
disappeared,  it  iseemed  to  do  so  from  explosion*  as  it 
leaped  in  the  same  manner  as  those  whidi  i^ect 
meteoric  stones,  but  in  this  instance  no  noise  was 
heard  to  attend  its  extinction,  nor  was  it  known  th&t 
any  stones  fell  from  it:  this  occurred  about  Jbi^ 
past  two  o'clodk  in  the  morning  a^r  the  earthquake. 
At  naost  of  tbt  gresA  earthquakes  in  Chile,  sL  lumi* 
nous  meteor  bs  recorded  to  have  accompanied  the 
phenomenon ;  and  although  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  ^at  the  ^pearance  of  thi^se  aerial  visitprs  are 
ooimected  with  the  sources  of  ^earthquakes,  still  it 
k  not  by  any  means  certain  that  these  metec^  do 
not  originate  in  some  causes  connected  with  the,  pre-^ 
vious  convulsive  motion  of  the  ^u*th,  and  prdbaUy 
of  the  atmosphere  iBilso. 

Humboldt,  in  his  personal  narrative,  rdtates  a 
similar  coincidence  in  the  great  earthquake  at  Cu- 
mana,  and  he  has  cdlected  a  number  of  interesting 
facts  of  similar  coincidences  in  similar  cases.  The 
collection  of  these  facts,  and  the  peculiar  circum* 
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stances  attending  them,  might  tend  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  origin  of  meteoric  bodies,  which  still 
continue  to  puzzle  the  ingenuity  of  philosophers. 

I  shoidd  mention  also  a  fact  recorded  by  a  firiend, 
who,  when  travelling  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  No- 
vember, about  a  fortnight  preceding  the  great  earth- 
quake, observed  at  a  little  past  eleven  o'dock  in  the 
northern  sky,  a  large  meteor  of  great  splendour. 
Boledes,  or  shooting  stars,  are  to  be  seen  on  almost . 
every  clear  night,  but  large  meteors  are  rare. 

Chile,  owing  to  the  extreme  dryness  of  its  climate, 
the  regularity  and  equability  of  its  temperature,  its 
local  situation,  and  other  ^  concurrent  causes^  is  a  re- 
markably healthy  country:  the  principal  diseases 
among  the  natives  are  of  a  dyspeptic  nature.  These 
are  principally  produced  by  the  greasy  and  indigesti- 
ble food  of  which  the  natives  eat  abundantly.  Epi- 
demic diseases  are  rarely  known,  and  fevers  are  not 
of  common  occurrence,  excepting,  perhaps,  in  the 
heat  of  summer ;  one  of  a  malignant  nature,  called 
chavalonga,  is  much  dreaded ;  it  seems  to  be  a  species 
of  putrid  typhoid  fever,  and  generally  proves  fatal. 
All  fevers,  however,  of  a  typhoid  character  bear 
alike  the  name  of  chavalonga  with  the  natives,  who 
suffer  many  patients  to  die  for  want  of  proper  treat- 
ment, under  the  belief  that  the  complaint  is  in- 
curable. Rheumatic  affections  are  common  among 
the  men,  the  consequence  of  their  early  depravity, 
by  which  they  contract  other  local  diseases,  which 
are  seldom  properly  cured ;  the  use  of  mercury  is 
strictly  prohibited  in  all  such  cases,  the  chief  remedy 
being  sassafras  bark,  which  is  produced  abundantly 
in  the  country :  the  want  of  proper  cure  under  such 
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circumstances  lays  the  foiindation  for  the  terrible 
rKeumatisms  with  which  the  Chilenos  are  afflicted. 
Ague  is  of  rare  occurrence,  persons  affected  with  it 
are  generally  those  who  have  contracted  it  on  the 
shores  of  Peru,  where  it  is  very  prevalent. 
'  In  Chile,  goitre  is  but  rarely  known,  though  I 
have  observed  some  instances  of  it :  in  Mendoza  it 
is  prevalent,  but  it  is  singular  that  in  San  Juan,  a 
place  so  near  to  it,  and  situated  precisely  under  si- 
milar  circumstances,  the  disease  is  not  known  ; 
both  places  are  at  an  equal  elevation,  both  are  sup- 
plied with  water  from  melting  snow,  to  which 
influence  many  have  attributed  the  predisposing 
cause  of  the  disease.  Whenever  it  does  occur,  the 
complaint  is  generally  hereditary.  In  no  part  of 
South  America  where  bronchocele  has  been  seen 
could  I  learn  of  its  being  combined  with  cretenism, 
as  is  frequently  observed  in  Europe. 

The  vaccine  inoculation  is  practised  in  Chile  in 
the  large  towns,  or  rather  only  in  Santiago.  I  had 
great  difficulty  in  effecting  the  vaccination  of  my 
boys  ;  it  was  repeated  fourteen  times  before  it  took 
effect ;  the  force  of  the  virus  appears  to  be  trifling. 
Inoculation  for  the  small  pox  is  never  practised ;  it 
would  be  considered  sowing  the  seed  of  a  general 
plague:  the  horror  which  the  people  entertain  for 
the  small  pox  is  inconceivable  ;  they  call  it  la  peste, 
(the  plague).  It  occasionally  occurs  in  the  country 
parts,  but  the  dread  in  which  it  is  held  prevents  any 
extensive  propagation.  No  sooner  is' a  person  dis- 
covered to.  have  the  peste,  be  it  a  man,  woman,  or 
child,  than  the  patient  is  ren^oved  to  a  distance  from 
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any  habitaticHi,  where  a  temporary  shed  is  h^tily 
made  of  a  few  bushes,  and  here  he  is  deserted  by 
father^  mother,  husband,  wife,  and  friend ;  the  house 
itself  is  abandoned  and  set  fire  to,  as  wdl  bs  all 
clothes  suspeeted  to  be  infectsed.     All  those  living  in 
the  ne^hbonrhood,  or  who  may  have  approached  the 
patient,  proceed  to  the  river,  where   they   bathe 
themselves,  and  carefully  wash  thdr  garments :  se^ 
elderly  person,  who  has  formerly  recovered  from  t}ie 
disease,  is  employed  to  carry  food  and  water  to  the 
miserable  patient,  with  whom  he  is  not  suffered  to 
come  in  contact,  nor  to  approach  too  closdy :  the 
food  is^  indeed,  generally  left  on  the  ground,  at  some 
little  distance,  so  that  the  patient  is  obliged  to  get 
up  and  fetch  it.     In  no  instance  is  it  customary  to 
seek  medical  assiBtance :  even  the  soothing  £U;tentions 
of  a  friend  are  never  afforded  to  the  unhappy  sufferer, 
who  is  left  to  the  care  of  nature,  or  to  die  a  miseraUe 
death  from  the  malign^it  disease.    Many  do  recover, 
but  this,  p^faaps,  is  owing  entirely  to  the  poor  diet^ 
the  cool  situation,  and  fine  dimate. 

Observing  in  all  cases  the  extreme  dread  of  the 
small  pox  entertained  by  the  coiintry  people  in  my 
neighbourhood,  I  conceived  the  notion  of  introducing 
among  them  the  practice  of  vaccinati<m.  I  expe^ 
rienced  much  difficulty  in  procuring  good  virus,  but 
when  I  did  procure  it,  I  proceeded  to  inoculate  the 
few  persons  about  me  with  comjdete  success,  and  I 
Baturally  expected  the  poor  peasaistry  would  crowd 
to  me  in  numbers,  but  I  was  mistaken :  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  visit  thiem  at  a  distance  to  preserve  ray 
virHS,  u^til  my  patience  being  exhausted,  and  my 
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hopes  mortified,  I  gave  up  my:  project  in  despair ; 
the  people  were  actually  too  listless  and  too  lazy 
to  bring  their  children  to  me  ;  but  had  there  hap- 
pened at  that  time  a  case  of  small  pox  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, my  hands  would  have  been  occupied  in 
attending  to  new  patients  as  long  as  the  cause  of 
apprehension  continued  before  their  eyes. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


CHILE   DESCRIBED. 


Grand  Divisions. — Jurisdictions. — First  or  Northern  JurLsdiction^ 
containing  the  Provinces  of  I.  Copiapo. — II.  Coquimbo. — 
Copper  Mines  in  these  Provinces. 


Chile  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  Chile 
proper,  and  Indian  Chile,  the  former  being  subject 
to  the  directoral  government  of  Santiago,  the  latter 
possessed  by  the  aboriginal  Indians,  who  may  still 
be  said  to  be  an  independent  race,  subject  only  to 
their  own  chiefs,  and  governed  by  their  own  laws 
and  customs.  The  exact  limits  of  these  great  di- 
visions have  never  been  accurately  fixed,  but  the 
river  Biobio  has  generally  been  considered  as  the 
line  of  demarcation.  The  Spaniards  never  were 
able  to  retain  possession  of  the  country  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  Biobio  beyond  the  line  of  forts  and 
military  positions  on  the  banks  of  that  river. 

Chile  proper  is  divided  into  three  great  jurisdic- 
tions or  intendances,  viz.  In  the  north  Coquimbo ; 
in  the  middle  Santiago  ;  in  the  south  Concepcion : 
these  are  again  subdivided  into  thirteen  provinces. 
In  the  jurisdiction  of  Coquimbo  are  the  provinces  of 

I.  Copiapo.  II.  Coquimbo. 

In  the  jurisdiction  of  Santiago  are  the  provinces  of 

III.  Quillota.     IV.  Aconcagua.     V.  Santiago. 

VL  Melipilli.  VII.  Rancagua.  VIII.  Colchagua. 

IX.  Maule. 


I 


t 


J 
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In  the  jurisdiction  of  Concepdon  are  the  provinces  of 
X*  Chilian.         XL  Itata.  XII.  Here. 

XIII«  Puchaquay« 
1 .  CopiAPO*— This  province,  though  the  largest 
in  extent,  contains  the  smallest  proportion  of  peo- 
ple, ^id  from  its  want  of  resources  is  likely  to  re^ 
inain  so«     It  extends  from  the  Cordillera  on  the  east 
to   the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west^  and  from  the 
desert  of  Atacama  on  the  north  to  the  river  Gnasco 
!  on  the  south ;  the  distance  from  east  to  west  being 
^  about  seventy-five  miles^  and  from  north  to  south 
}  i50  miles.     The  country  is  altogether  hilly,  barren, 
I  and  destitute  of  vegetation,  excepting  in  the  few 
;  vallies  that  serve  to  conduct  the  water  that  flows  in 
f  rivulets  from  the  melting  of  the  snow,  tdiich  in  the 
'{  winter  season  falls  in  very  small  quantities  near  the 
I- vicinity   of    the   central   range  of  the  Cordillera. 
[  Neither  in  this  province  nor  in  that  of  Coquimbo 
^  does  it  ever  rain,  at  least,  should  it  happen  once  or 
twice  in  the  winter  season,  it  is  looked  upon  as  an 
'  event  of  rare  occurrence.     From  this  cause  there  is 
not  a  single  stream  deserving  the  name  of  river;  for^ 
notwithstanding  we  see  delineated  in  the  maps  the 
rivers  of  Salado,  Chaco,  Juncal,  Chiniral,  Copiapo, 
Tartoral;  and  Guasco,    yet   with  the  exception  of 
the  small  rivers  Copiapo  and  Guasco,  they  are  merely 
brodcs,  which  are  dry  during  the  greatest  part  of 
the  year.     The  hilly  and  barren  nature  of  the  pro- 
vin<^,  the  sandy  coast,  the  few  level  spots  posses- 
sing an  extremely  saline  soil,  render  it  impossible  to 
maintain  any  but  the  most  scanty  population;  its 
only  inhabitants  are  miners,  and  persons  connected 
.  with  mining  operations.     Excepting  the  towns,  s^Ip- 
VOL.  I.  2d 
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poctoand  the  iiltarior  yilkgw  of  Gc^iapo  anidGotfco, 
tiiere  caa  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  settlenmis,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  these  plaees,  as  well  as  of  the  mines,  de- 
xive  tteir  support  wfaidly  ftom  the  produce  6£  ihe 
niMestmthem  provineesylnroiight  hare  titber  ov)^  fasid 
Gt  bgr  water  from  the  general  depot  at  C!oq«&mbo. 
Sadi  is  the  inbospitable  nature  of  die  eountry^  that 
iu>t  onif  provisiotos  and  cldthing,  but  erea  wait^  is- 
absoivtety  necessary  to  be  eoilveyed  ttxmi  a  distance 
to  the  ihines.  From  these  causes  and  the  scaorcity  of 
fiiel,  the  ores  from  ihe  mines  of  the  imlerior  fiiugt 
iieeessak*ily  be  brought  to  Ihe  port  af  Copiapo,  wliere 
the  processes  of  smelting  and  reduction  are  carried 
on.  From  Ae  ^fficulty  of  maintaining  mules,  and 
the  nature  of  the  roads,  the  cost  of  con^v^pii^  the 
ore  and  its  reduction  frequently  exceed  the  value 
of  the  product,  and  consequently  none  but  tiie 
ricbest  ores  are  ever  wrought.  In  no  part  of  Chile 
does  there  exist  such  numerous  adid  such  rich  mines 
as  in  Copiapo,  but  owing  to  these  causes  t&ey  are  <tf 
little  or  of  no  value.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
province,  in  the  Chaco  Alto,  are  rich  mines  of  gelid 
and  silver,  but  situated  beyond  the  reach  of  maii ; 
even  the  Ghilenos^  ^ho  can  subsist  cheerfully  and 
endure  privationB  without  injury,  whe^e  no  European 
could  possibly  exist,  ackiK>wledge  that  it  is  im-^ 
possible  for  them  ever  to  procure  the  treasures  with 
which  liiese  mountains  abound.  The  country  seems 
of  vokanic  origin,  for  although  no  active  volcano 
has  be^i  observed  within  human  record,  we  have 
pt^umptive  eyicknce  that  its  oHgin  has  proceeded 
firmn  such  sources.  The  interior  of  the  Coi^diUera, 
which  conlaind  tiiese  treasures,  lire  said  to  be  ootn- 
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poded  of  aluminous  slatesr,  gypseous  rocks,  caiv 
l^^t^  lime,  wHh  extetii^ive  veins  of  eiystalliue 
mi^lmr. 

The  Chaco  Cajo  contains  irery  rich  mines  of 
copper,  but  no  mdHns  can  at  present  be  devised  fol* 
w^ftidng  them,  but  at  a^n  exjienoe  and  loss  of  life^, 
which  the  value  of  Hie  proceeds  can  never  tvarraoit 
ITiere  are  said  to  be  here  also,  as  well  as  in  oihet 
parts  of  the  province,  rich  ores  of  lead.  In  the  in- 
terior rodc-salt  is  foui^  in  abundance,  but  in  situa^ 
tions  whence  it  cannot  be  profitably  extracted ;  salt- 
pMre  is  also  said  to  exist.  In  the  district  <tf 
Atacama,  not  only  nitrate  of  pot^h  but  nitrate  of 
toda  has  been  found,  a  quantity  of  which  Was  ob^ 
tained  some  years  ago  by  the  l^mnish  government, 
with  a  view  of  manufacturing  it  into  saltpietre  for 
the  supply  of  their  gunpowder  manufactoHes  in 
Chile,  but  the  expences  were  so  great  that  the  pro-^ 
jett  was  abandoned.  The  bed  of  the  little  livulet  of 
Copiapo  is  in  many  places  covered  with  a  saline  iA- 
crnstation,  &om  two  to  four  inches  in  thi^ness^ 
consisting  principally  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  nraridfe 
of  soda,  and  a  small  portion  of  nitre :  this  is  con-^ 
fomed  by  a  late  traveller,^  who  says,  ^^  it  looks  l&e 
SAOW  on  the  ground ;  the  dust  raised  by  tfte  tre^^ 
11^  of  the  h<H:ses^  feet  upon  it  almost  ehoaked  us^ 
aikt  made  i»  excessively  thirsty,  wh^  we  hailed  the 
sight  of  a  stream,  but  alas  ithe  water  was  as  salt  M 
brine.'^  Very  fine  statuar3r  marUe  is  said  to  abound 
in  tWs  province. 

Th^  total  popula^oa  of  the  provinee  fe  eeHitiMei 

*  Captaiii  Hall,  yoL.  ii.  p.  ^. 
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mt  lOyOOO,  and  this  is  over-rated.  The  province  is 
subject  to  vident  earthquakes;  the  town  of  Copiapo 
was  twice  destroyed  within  the  last  few  years,  not 
one  single  house  having  been  left  standing.  The  town 
has  been  lately  rebuilt,  its  houses  are  all  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  white-washed ;  it  is  but  a  small  and  poor 
place,  seated  in  the  valley  of  the  rivulet  of  Copiapo, 
at  the  distance  of  eighteen  leagues  from  the  little 
village  of  Copiapo,  built  near  the  sea-shore  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  anchorage  in  the  bay^ 

The  harbour  of  Guasco  is  small,  open  to  the 
north ;  the  principal  town  or  village  is  seated  about 
fifteen  miles  from  the  sea,  in  a  pretty  little  ravine, 
through  which  the  rivulet  of  Guasco  flows :  it  is  a 
mere  village  of  very  small  extent,  inhabited  by  peo- 
ple interested  in  the  produce  of  the  copper  mines 
worked  in  the  hills  towards  the  interior.  The 
country  around  is  the  most  desert  and  barren  that 
can  be  conceived ;  the  hills  for  many  leagues  in  all 
directions  are  covered  widi  sand,  totally  devoid  of 
v^etation.  Even  the  cactus  that  enlivens  the  bar- 
renness of  the  hills  of  the  province  of  Coquimbo 
is  here  wanting.  The  little  valley  of  Guasco  ap- 
pears by  contrast  beautiful,  enlivened  as  it  is  by  the 
many  patches  of  verdure  and  the  few  bushes  that 
derive  their  nourishment  from  the  scanty  supply 
of  water  flowing  from  the  CordiUera,  towards  the 
sea^ 

2.  Coquimbo. — The  province  of  Coquimbo,  like 
that  of  Copiapo,  is  very  mountainous,  and  extends 
from  the  centre  of  the  Cordillera  to  the  sea;  and 
from  the  river  Guasco  to  the  river  Chuapa,  being 
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about  seventy  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  190 
mfles  from  north  to  south.  Its  rivers  are  those  of 
Coquimbo^  Limari,  and  Chuapa;  the  two  former  are 
verjr  ineonsideraUe  streams,  the  latter  alone  scarcely 
deserves  the  name  of  river.  Its  actual  flaw  of 
water,  except  during  the  summer,  is  extremely  small : 
it  is  wholly  incapable  of  navigation;  first,  because 
of  its  rapid  descent;  second,  because  of  its  want 
of  sufficient  depth ;  third,  because  of  its  rocky  and 
stony  bottom,  finding  its  exit  towards  the  sea,  by  a 
narrow  fissure  in  the  mountain,  whence  it  runs  with 
a  considerable  fall ;  the  sides  are  nearly  perpen- 
dicular;  a  hanging  lasso  bridge  serves  for  the  p^sage 
of  loaded  mules  and  travellers,  at  times  when  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  ford  the  river.  Its  towns 
are  those  of  Coqtdmbo  and  Illapel.  The  town 
of  Coquimbo  is  prettily  situated  upon  the  south- 
em  bank  of  the  river  near  the  mouth :  it  is  watered 
by  a  canal  brought  from  the  river  at  a  higher 
level,  and  distributed  by  little  channels  through 
the  houses  and  the  gardens  in  its  vicinity.  The 
town  is  small,  its  houses,  neatly  constructed  of  sun- 
dried  brides,  are  tolerably  clean  ;  they  are  arranged 
in  rectangular  squares  or  quadras ;  the  plaza  or 
public  square  being  at  the  southern  extremity. 
Here  the  G^vemor-Intendant  resides  :  he  regulates 
the  affairs  of  the  province,  of  the  custom-house,  of 
justice,  and  of  police.  The  only  trade  of  the  place 
consists  of  the  export  of  copper  and  more  precious 
metals :  the  imports  are,  provisions,  clothing,  and 
other  necessaries  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants 
and   of    the   mines.     The  ports    of  Copiapo  and 
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Shasco  are  auxiliary  eustom-houses  to  regulate  tbe 
esq^Gr^tAiim  of  the  metals,  but  no  vessel  is  permitted 
to  alter  with  foreign  eommoditied  into  any  of  the 
{M»ts  of  theie  provinces  except  Coquimbo,  nor  can 
any  nMional  boat  or  vessel  trade  ev^  to  these  pwts 
with  the  jHToduce  of  the  country^r  or  the  supply  of  its 
mines,  except  hy  licaice  obtained  for  the  voyage 
firoiQ  the  superior  government,  which  is  refused  or  ob* 
tained  as  the  interests  of  the  ministers  or  authorities 
may  dictate.  The  town  of  Giiasco  is  a  mcsre  viUage, 
eontaining  a  very  few  inhatntants,  who  are  m,&rdy 
ag^its  of  those  interested  in  mining,  or.  engaged 
in  furnishing  means  g£  subsistence  to  those  who  re^ 
sort  hither  in  the  trade  of  metals,  or  who  deal  hi 
produce  for  the  suj^ly  of  the  miners.  The  harbour 
of  Coquimbo  is  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  town. 
It  is  a  tolerably  large  bay,  weU  sheltered  on  the 
southern  and  western  sides,  and  quite  open  towards 
the  north,  but  as  the  northerly  tempestuous  ynads 
do  not  prevail  at  Coquimbo,  the  andiorage  i&  secure 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  There  is  student  depth 
ci  water  for  ships  of  large  burthen,  there  bdng  nine 
fftthoms  SOO  yards  off  the  shore,  and  near  three  fkp- 
thorns  close  in  shore.  Apromcmtoryrunsintoliiesea, 
a  dirtance  of  two  miles,  and  forms  on  the  northward 
the  \mj  of  Coquimbo.  To  the  southward  of  this 
I»romontory  is  another  bay  dF  nearly  a  circular  form 
two  miles  in  diameter.  Tl^  opening  to  this  bay  is 
by  an  «:itrance  facing  the  west  three  quarters  of  a 
mik  Inroad:  this  cove  is  called  La  Herradura,  Htscse^ 
shoe  Bay  ;  it  possesses  a  good  day  bottom,  sixteen 
fidlioms  water  in  the  middle,  twenty^ight  fathoms 
in  the  entrance,  and  five  fathoms  250  yards  off  the 


teacti:  it  k,  faowever,  rodky- or ^iht  ikoHftk ^andHS^Irtii 
sides,  having  a  sandy  beach  only  on  the  ^ea^teni 
eosB^  which  being  reposed  to  the  Wefitegm  swtiU  from 
tJKs  opening,  does  not  «ier  so  secm»  a  lAc^ter  as  the 
jMrtM^ur  of  €oqtiimbo ;  the  breadtb  df  ithe  promon- 
tory between  tiiese  bays  is  id[)€^  two  miles.  A  Mty 
Ml  Jorming  a  kind  of  promimtory  ^  the  souAFirard 
of  Ite  Herradura  bay«  is  called  Ihe  Cerro  de  ki 
GUoria,  where  a  copper  mine  was  formerly  worked. 
A  few  leagues  to  the  ^£  of  the  town  are  Bome  small 
juBnes  of  copper,  one  o£  whidi  is  ^called  Oerro  Verde.; 
but  the  principd  mines  ave  far  in  the  interior  nearer 
'to.  the  miore  centml  Cordillera.  The  moet  productive 
part  of  liie  province  is  the  little  valley  of  Elque, 
watered  by  a  small  stream  from  the  C!m*c|ill^a»  whidi 
^sUb  into  ihe  river  Limari :  it  Mes  on  ihe  npp^  road 
&om  Illapel toCoqnimbo ;  h^e  are  several  ^imallfarms, 
wbtiere  fmit,  v^etaUes,  and  a  email  quantity  of  com 
ure  grown ;  there  are  also  some  vineyards  of  small 
Extent:  the  population  of  the  valley  does  not  eaoseed 
tWDhimdred. 

There  is  another  mifidii^  town  at  the  soullMm 
extremity  of  ike  province  called  IQapd,  or  San 
RaeEaei,  or  Cuscus.  It  is  a  tolerably  aieat  town, 
but  of  inconsiderable  ^stent ;  it  is  seated  in^  narrow 
valley,  watered  by  a  small  stream,  which  fidls  iifto 
the  river  Chuapa.  The  distaiM«  <rf  Illapel  from  the 
moudi  of  the  river  Oiuapa  is  eig^t  leagues.  It  is 
inliabited  prindpaUy  by  p^r^oi^  engaged  in  th^ 
neighbouring  miiies. 

Th^%  is  another  small  >  town  or  village  <xiBeA 
Cfanapa,  seated  upon  the  river  Oiuapa  above  Ha 
with  the  rivulet  of  lUapel :  distant  tiiree 
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leagues  from  the  latter  town:  it  has  very. few  »- 
habitants. 

TllLe  principal  mines  in  this  part  of  the  ^rovinee 
are  copper  and  gold  :  the  chief  mines  bdng  sitoated 
ip  the  Cuestas  or  ranges  of  Combalamba,  c£  hlam^ 
bangiii,  of  Huamalata,  and  of  I^is  Vacas. 

The  copper  prepared  at  the  mines  of  Illapel  for 
pale  is  not  oufiered  tp  be  exported  from  any  of  d» 
ba3rs  upon  the  bordering  coast,  nor  even  to  be  con- 
veyed in  small  craft,  either  to  Coqmmbo  or  Valr 
paraiso,  but  must  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  mutes 
to  one  of  these  places :  Valparaiso  at  eighty  leagues 
distance  is  the  nearest  of  the  two,  and  as  the  road  is 
better  than  that  to  Coquimbo,  nearly  all  the  cc^pper 
produced  is  carried  to,  that  port.  This  is  a  great 
di3courag^ment  to  the  working  of  the  mines :  other 
circumstances  during  the  revolution  have  also  m^ 
tated  greatly  against  the  success  of  mining,  so  as  to 
cause  many  who  have  hitherto  employed  their 
capital,  to  withdraw  it  and  employ  it  in  agrMSut* 
tural  occupations.  Hence  the  cultivation  of  land  in 
the  valley  of  the  Chuapa,  as  well  as  in  the  ravines 
leadiog  into  it,  has  somewhat  increased.  From  the 
disadvantageous  situation  of  Illapel  with  resjpiect  to 
the  two  sea-ports,  the  increasing  demand  for  labour 
in  Chile,  and  the  consequent  rise  of  wages^  greatly 
enhanced  as  these  will  become  from  the  influx  of 
British  capital  and  competition  about  to  be  at«- 
tempted  there,  we  may  conclude  that  bef^re  long 
the  mines  of  Illapel  will  cease  to  be  worth  workii^. 
Little  indeed  can  be  reai^onably  expected  in  the  way 
of  profit  from  any  attempts  by  foreigners  to  carry 
pn  mii|ii)g  operations  in  Chile.     This  will  be  shown 
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when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  mines  in  this  conntiy. 
Working  of  mines  to  advantage  must  be  postponed 
to  a  very  distant  period^  when  the  population  has 
become  much  more  dense,  when  proper  divisions  of 
labour  are  practised,  and  such  conveniendes  have 
become  common  as  will  diminish  the  cost  of  labour, 
of  materials,  and  of  transport.  A  great  deal  has  been 
said  of  the  immense  riches  of  the  mines  of  this  pro* 
vince :  their  extent,  their  value,  their  produce  have 
been  the  themes  of  extravagant  encomium  and  of 
absurd  anticipations :  no  less  have  sanguine  hopes 
been  excited  rdative  to  the  vast  importance  they 
will  become  to  the  nation  of  Chile ;  but  the  time  is 
amved  when  the  real  value  of  these  calculations  can 
be  estimated,  and  my  motive  for  alluding  to  them 
in  this  plaee  is  simpljrto  show  that  the  province  of 
Oquimbo  is  not  likely  to  increase  in  population, 
in  riches,  or  in  importance,  as  the  more  southern 
ajud  more  fruitful  provinces  are  sure  of  doing.  No 
iilducements  to  settlers,  no  facilities  for  subsistence 
are  to  be  foimd  ^thin  its  range.  Were  it  not  for 
tbe  miserable  mining  operations  carried  on  in  them, 
these  two  northern  iM*ovinces  would  be  a  desert. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


CHILE  DESCRIBED. 


Boond  ormid^Qe  Juiis^ctioii^  containing  tlie  Pnmnces  of^— -Itl. 
'Qaaiste.-^IV.  Aamaigua.--*V.  Santiago.—VL  M«£^^ 
VJL  B»nefigua/---VIlI.  Cdcyigtia^— IX.  Maule.---Go]d^  silver^ 
and  coj^per  Mines. — City  of  Santit^.— Port  of  Valparaiflo^— 
Geological  Observations. — Volcanoes. 


The  diiPiaion  of  die  ^^ountrjr  <tf  Oiile  into  three 
tseverai  proYinces  is  a  natiiral  one,  eadi  differing  in 
climate,  resonrces,  fmd  capabilities.  No  soofoer  do 
we  cross  the  Chnapa  and  enter  the  middle  jurisdic- 
tion than  the  soil  becomes  more  fertile,  the  ravines 
better  watered,  and  greater  facilities  presented  fiMr 
a^cnlture. 

III.  QtriLLOTA. — This  province  extends  from  tlie 
province  of  Aconcagua  on  the  east,  to  the  t>eean  on 
the  west,  and  from  the  river  Chuapaon  die  n(»th  to 
<he  province  of  MelipilH  on  the  -south,  bemg  a  £b- 
tance  from  east  to  west  of  thirty  miles,  and  from 
north  to  south  of  120  miles.  The  only  stream  in 
this  province  deserving  the  name  of  river  is  the 
Concon,  called  also  the  Quillota,  the  Ocoa,  the  Acon- 
cagua, according  with  the  names  of  the  places  through 
which  it  flows.  At  Aconcagua  it  receives  an  aux- 
iliary branch  from  the  river  Putaendo,  which  rises 
in  the  Cordillera,  northward  of  the  peak  of  Acon- 
cagua, while  the  main  branch  proceeds  from  that 
part  of  the  Andes  southward  of  the  peak  of  Acon- 
cagua, and  northward  of  the  peak  of  Tupungato. 
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There  are  several  esteros,  or  rivulets,  flowing  into 
this  river,  such  as  the  Limache,  the  Purrutum,  the 
Longotoma,  La  Ligua,  Quilimari,  and  Conchali; 
some  of  these  are  merely  brooks,  which,  in  the 
winter  season  are  swelled  by  the  rains,  but  are  dried 
up  in  the  summer.  The  streams  of  Langotbmo  and 
La  Ligua  unite  at  a  point,  just  before  they  disem* 
bogue  into  the  sea ;  the  former,  on  approaching  the 
coast,  is  prevented  from  flowing  into  the  sea  by  a 
range  of  sand  hills  that  intercept  its  progress ;  it 
therefore  runs  along  the  base  of  these  hilk  in  a 
southerly  direction,  for  two  leagues,  when  It  fiGdla 
into  the  La  Ligua  stream :  the  latter  is  the  smallest 
of  the  two  streams,  and  descends  more  n^pMly. 
The  Estero  of  Conchali,  is  a  still  smaller  stream ;  it 
fftUs  into  the  sea  between  Quilimari  Bay  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Chuapa.  The  face  of  the  country  is 
hiUy,  consisting  of  one  main  lateral  farandbi  of  the 
Cordillera,  proceeding  from  the  Peak  of  Aconcagua 
towards  the  Pteific,  partly  bounded  by  tbeiivera 
Chuapa  and  Concon.  This  chain  spreads  into  se- 
veral ranges,  and  these  again  are  divided  into  moore 
minute  ramifications  by  the  many  little  ravines  and 
hollows  that  intersect  the  country. 

Many  small  ravines  favouraUy  dtnated  are  culii-> 
voted  according  to  the  mann^  of  the  country,  and 
might  be  cultivated  to  a  greater  extent,  if  the  water 
wl]ddbi  comes  from  the  nKmntains  were  more  judlei* 
ously  used  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  The  whole 
surface,  however,  susceptiUe  of  irrigation  is  tomm 
.  parativdy  of  small  extent.  The  hills,  which  fyrm 
by  £ar  the  greater  portion  of  the  face  of  the  country, 
are  stony,  but  mostly  roiiided,  preKoaiijsg  surfaces  of 
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hard,  red  day,  arising  principally  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  homblend  that  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  rocks :  these  hills  are  thinly 
covered  with  low  bushes  and  stunted  trees,  nu- 
merous quiscos  (cactus  Peruvianus),  and  cardones 
(pourretia  coarctata  and  P.  coeralea).  The  ravines 
present  a  few  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs.  From 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  scarcity  of  rain  but  little 
pasture  even  for  cattle  is  produced. 

The  coimtry  is  divided  into  several  large  estates, 
used  for  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle,  but  the 
quantity  that  can  be  maintained  is  very  small,  and 
these  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  are 
allowed  to  range  over  a  large  extent  of  coimtry,  and 
subsist  only  upon  dried  leaves  and  bushes. 

The  formation  of  this  range  consists  of  sienitic 
granite ;  that  is  to  say  a  kind  of  homblend  enters 
into  its  composition,  as  mica  does  in  common  gra- 
mte,  and  although  in  small  patches  true  granite  is 
sometimes  found,  for  the  greater  part  no  mica  what- 
ever is  observable,  but  the  sienite  and  homblend 
sometimes  are  so  abundant  as  to  give  to  the  rock  a 
lamjRilar  or .  schistose  structure. 

To  the  northward  of  this  province  there  is  some- 
what less  ndn  than  to  the  southward,  where  seldom 
more  than  foilrteen  days  of  rain  are  known  in  the  year. 
The  parts  bordering  on  the  coast  are,  however,  more 
fertile,  possessing  what  are  called  tierras  de  rulo,  a 
name  given  to  a  soil  that  can  produce  crops  of  wheat 
without  irrigation;  these  are  mostly  stiff  clayey 
soils,  upon  the  gentle  slopes  of  hills  where  the  sub- 
soil is  moistened  by  springs  which  are  so  small  as 
never  to  issue  from  the  surface,  nor  seem  even  to 
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moisten  the  superficial  soiL  Thede  ticfrrto  de^  rulo 
are  common  near  the  sea  coast,  especially  about  Ca- 
tapilco,  La  Ligua,  and  Puchineavi.  This  part  of  the 
country  is  designated  La  Costa,  in  reference  to  its 
locality,  and  referred  to  as  a 'com  district  of  that 
name.     The  quantity  of  com  raised  is  small. 

The  principal  towns  are  Valparaiso,  Quillota,  ai^ 
Petorca.  The  largest  villages  are  La  Pla2dlla  de 
Puchineavi,  La  Plazilla  de  la  Ligua,  Ingenio,  Li- 
mache,  and  Casa  Blanca :  its  harbours  are  those  of 
Valparaiso,  Quintero,  Papuelos,  De  la  Ligua,  and 
Pichidangue; 

Valparaiso,  beipg  the  mrincipal  port  subiect  to  a 
separate  administrftion  d^nLt  on  the  govern- 
ment  of  Santiago,  the  capital,  will  be  described  in 
another  place. 

Quillota  is  a  town  of  considerable  note,  near  twenty 
miles  distant  from  the  sea,  and  is  seated  upon  the 
southern  side  of  the  river  Concon,  where  the  valley 
widens  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  town  is  built 
at  the  foot  of  a  low  hill,  which  protects  it  from  the 
effects  of  inundation,  the  river  running  between  the 
hill  and  the  opposite  moimtain.  The  town  is  irre- 
gularly built;  to  each  of  the  houses  a  garden  is 
attached.  It  is  a  long  straggling  place,  the  streets 
being  divided  at  right  angles  into  squares,  which, 
towards  the  outskirts,  consist  wholly  of  gardens, 
especially  those  in  the  Calle  Largoe.  It  has  seven 
miserable  churches,  and  as  many  miserable  convents ; 
the  houses  are  poor,  low,  and  dirty,  roofed  for  the 
most  part  with  tiles  ;  the  walls,  which  are  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  are  of  sun-dried  bricks :  the  in- 
terior of  the  houses  are  generally  small  and  dark. 
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1m  a  poptdatikm  <if  about  eight  tboiwRidy  thaxe  am 
smae  tHvan^^w  ftmSks  wlio  aire  kere  ccaifiiderad 
rich.  The  imnual  incomea  of  these  familks  may  be 
Mtimated  at  from  ^06  to  1000  ddUanr  eaehy  cqpsai  to 
aboai  140  (»*  dOO  pounds  at^Ihig;  The  tent  of  aA 
ordinary  houde  is  from  100  to  150  declare  per 
attBum.  The  indosed  gardens  attached  to  tiie  houses 
eoQtaiB  a  oonsiderable  quantity  <^  fruit  trees  ;r~tite 
frmtB  eongist  of  ai^ples,  pears,  peaches,  noctwines^ 
igs,  waliiilts,  imia^td  grapes,  strawbarnes^  and 
imIobs.  The  greats  portion  of  these  friiita  are 
carried  on  the  backs  of  mules  to  the  market  of  Val-* 
paraiso,  wt^re  there  is  a  considerable  demand. 

The  estates  of  San  Pedro,  Pacfaaeay,  and  Rauten,, 
which  ooeupy  iM&  part  of  the  valley,  produce  a  great 
quantity  of  the  vegetables,  melons,  and  water  mek»ta 
which  are  sent  to  the  market  of  Valparaisa  In  tiiiis 
neighbourhood,  hemp  of  good  qualify  is  also  grown^ 
IM9  place  seems  most  favourable  to  its  growth. 
Hemp  is  worked,  diiessed,  and  hackled,  in  a  very 
rude  manner,  and  both  twine  and  badly  laid  r^pe, 
fift0-^htha  of  an  inch  in  diameter^  are  made  tor  die 
shifting,  without  tar,  which  is  too  es^nsive  to  be 
wed  in  thia  inlaaid  sitv»tion. 

The  town  oi  Petorea  is  seated  in  the  valley  ci 
Limgotoma,  at  a  consi^rable  distance  from  the  sea ; 
it  is.  ^Btant  100  miles  from  QuiUota,  185  miles 
from  Vidparidso,  Ihe  s^me  from  lUape^  fifty  mike 
from  La  Liguar  and  sixty  miles  from  Aconcagua. 
It  is  largm*  than  Ill^iel,  but  the  population  does 
not  exceed  800.  A  subordinate  military  goverwn*, 
and  the    cuaraie  of  the  dlistrict,    reside  heve;  it 
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ii»  a  pMr  iKiscrraUe  place,  bongr  alone  the  mideiiee 
of  those  engi^ed  m  tlie  gold  urines  in  the  neif^ 
boarhood. 

The  village  of  IhtcUncavi  corndsts  enfy  of  a  few 
small  houses ;  it  is  about  three  miles  froml^  sea-shore^ 
at  the  distance  of  ferty-tw^  mfles  north  of  Valp^* 
raisio.  The  eurate  of  the  distrkt  resides  here.  Hbe 
village  of  La  Plazilla  of  La  L%aa  k  about  thirty 
Huks  northward  of  Ptfchineavi,  seated  in  a  liMle 
valley  of  the  La  Ligua,  not  far  from  the  sea,  havh^ 
about  200  inhabitants:  its  houses,  or  raAerhuls^ 
are  all  of  one  ground-*floor,  d  mean  appearance,  some 
few  only  being  buiH  of  sun-bnmt  bricks ;  they  are 
^ictremely  shabby  and  miserable.  About  three  miles 
higher  up  the  valley  is  the  Plaza  de  la  Ligua,  a  place 
of  greater  importance,  as  a  subordinate  military  go- 
vernor resides  here,  as  well  as  the  curate  of  the  JSs^ 
trict. 

Ingenio  is  another  little  village,  situated  ^  between 
Petorca  and  Aconcagua,  near  an  estate  where  the 
sugar  cane  was  formerly  att^npted  to  be  cultivated : 
it  grew  there,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  esta* 
blish  any  manufactory  of  importance ;  the  ccmsump^ 
tion  being  principally  of  the  green  shoots,  whidi  were 
ti&en  to  Santiago  for  sale,  the  people  beii^  exces- 
sively fond  of  them. 

This  branch  of  industry  has  been  for  many  years 
abandoned.  Limadie  is  another  insignificant  village  in 
a  valley  three  miles  to  the  southward  of  Quillota,  from 
whidi  it  is  separated  by  a  ridge  of  hills  proceeding 
from  the  Campana  Peak  or  Bell  of  Quillota.  It  is  a 
small  straggling  village,  having  about  SOO  inhaMt- 
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aots,  a  diapel,  and  a  ntutaber  of  low  miseniUe  houses. 
It  is  the  residence  of  the  curate  of  the  district. 

The  village  of  Casa  Blanca  is  a  mean  ineonsider- 
aUe  place,  built  chiefly  With  sun^lried  bricks ;  some 
few  of  the  houses  are  white-washed ;  its  inhabitants 
are  of  the  meanest  class,  and  do  not  exceed  400.  The 
village  lies  on  the  road  between  Santiago  and  Valpa- 
raiso, being  sixty  miles  from  the  former,  and  thirty 
frmn  the  latt^.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  subordinate  milL. 
tary  governor,  and  the  residence  of  the  curate  of 
the  district. 

There  are,  about  the  houses  of  all  the  several  estates 
distributed  throughout  the  province,  a  few  huts  in 
which  the  principal  tenants  reside,  but  I  cannot  call 
to  mind  any  other  instance  of  an  aggregation  of 
houses  that  can  deserve  the  name  of  village.  The 
total  population  of  the  province  of  Quillota  is  esti- 
mated at  36,000  souls,  which  I  consider  to  be  the 

extreme  number. 

\ 

The  harbor  of  Quintero  is  a  snug  little  circular 
bay,  distant,  by  land,  thirty-three  miles  from  V^- 
paraiso  ;  it  is  rather  open  to  the  north :  it  was  re- 
commended by  Lord  Cochrane  for  the  naval  dep6t 
of  Chile,  as  it  might  have  been  defended  by  land  as 
well  as  on  the  sea-side ;  but  the  want  of  resources, 
and  still  more  the  jealousy  of  the  government,  pre- 
vented the  adoption  of  his  recommendation.  The 
harbour  is  shallow,  having  from  about  two  fathoms 
and  a  half  to  three  fathoms  water ;  but  the  great 
earthquake  of  No vember,  1822,  destroyed  the  bay  by 
lifting  its  bottom  full  four  feet.  About  a  dozen  fish- 
ermen reside  here. 

Hie  bay  of  La  Ligua,  or  the  Papudos,  is  opai  to 
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the  north,  and  insecure  in  boisterous  weather.    A 
few  fishermen  reside  here. 

The  bay  of  Pichidangue,  near  the  estero  of  Quili- 
mari,  is  represented  as  the  most  secure  of  wy  har7 
bor  along  the  coast  of  Chile ;  it  is  however  smalL 
This  place,  under  the  Spanish  regime,  was  the  resort 
of  French,  English,  and  American  smuggling  ves- 
sels, who,  in  connivance  with  men  in  power,  came 
hither  and  disposed  of  their  cargoes,  which  were  carried 
into  the  interior.  There  was,  indeed,  no  other  me- 
thod of  purchasing  the  cargoes  of  foreign  vessels,  as 
they  were  strictly  interdicted  from  entering  any 
place  along  the  coast,  under  severe  penalties.  The 
place  is  celebrated  ^  over  the  coimtry  as  the  spot 
where,  a  few  years  ago,.  Captain  Burcher,  a  master 
of  one  of  these  English  smuggling  ships,  called  the 
"  Scorpion,"  was  enticed  ashore,  treacherously  mur- 
dered, and  the  vessel  seized  and  plundered,  A  few 
fishermen  alone  reside  here. 

The  principal  mines  in  this  province  are  gold ; 
this  metal  is  distributed  in  imperceptible  particles 
through  portions  of  the  sienite  ranges;  it  is  some- 
times found  in  auriferous  pyrites.  The  principal 
places  where  the  mining  operations  are  carried  on 
are  in  the  ranges  of  mountains  surrounding  Petorca, 
at  La  Ligua,  La  Dormida,  and  some  other  places ; 
the  workings  are  of  different  kinds — 1st,  where  the 
rock  is  detached  by  blasting,  ground  by  mills,  and 
the  gold  separated  by  amalgamations  ;  2d,  Lavade- 
ros,  where  a  small  spring  of  water  is  dammed  up, 
and  directed  over  a  quantity  of  decomposed  rock,  the 
muddy  and  sandy  particles  carried  off*  by  the  Btream 
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being  deposited  in  i^ertain  ree^^ 
separated  by  mechanical  processes. 
-  I  never  heard  of  the  existence  of  a  considerable 
silver  mine  in  the  province.  Copper  is  wrought  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  province,  and  formerly 
some  mines  were  worked  at  La  Ligua,  but  thef  were 
abandoned,  as  th^  product  did  not  pay  the  expences 
of  working  them.  Some  few  mines  have  been 
wrought  near  Catemu,  Purrutun,  and  other  places, 
but  they  have  seldom  been-  found  to  repay  the  ex- 
pences attendant  on  the  processes  of  exeavatfa^, 
smelting,  and  carriage. 

The  principal  cultivatable  parts  of  this  province 
are  about  the  great  Valley  of  the  river  Concon^ 
JOie  several  valleys  leading  into  it,  a^  those  of  Li- 
mache,  Llailky,  and  Purrutun,  as  well  as  others  of 
less  considerable  extent :  the  situations  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Quillota,  Amasa,  Ocoa,  Romeral,  and 
Catemu,  are  beautiful,  and  tile  crops  tbere  produced 
most  luxuriant,  both  in  grdn  and  garden  produce. 

4.  AcoNCAOUA. — This  province  extends  from  ike 
Central  ridge  of  the  Cordillera  On  the  east  to  the 
province  of  Quillota  on  the  west,  ftdm  tite  province 
of  Coquimbo  on  the '  north  to  the  province  of  San-» 
tiago  on  the  south,  being  a  distance  from  east  to 
West  of  about  40  miles,  and  from  north  to  soutii  of 
about  110  miles.  It  possesses  a  considerable  portion 
of  cultivated  ground.  It  is  watered  by  two  main 
branches  proceeding  from  the  Cordillera,  HbsA  of 
Futaendo  proceeding  from  the  nortlb-east,  that  of 
Aconcagua  proceeding  from  the  southeast ;  their 
jxmction  is  effected  near  the  town  of  San  FeKjie,  op- 
posite to  the  opening  of  the  valley  leading  to  Qoil- 
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Iota.  The  valley  of  Aconcagua,  as  it  is  called,  is 
a  beautiful  flat  portion  of  grouiid,  of  a  somewhat 
oval  form ;  its  length  from. the  entrance  of  the  river 
at  the  Viscacha  bridge,  in  an  ESE  direction,  to  its 
exit  at  the  Tinaca  point,  Of^odte  San  Felipe,  is 
fifteen  miles ;  its  breadtli,  from  the  cuesta  <rf  Chaca- 
buco  to  the  est^o  of  San  Jos^,  in  a  N  and  S  direc- 
tion, is  thirte^i  miles:  the  valley  of  Putaendo  js 
smaller,  and  is  separated  by  a  cordon  of  hills  stretch* 
ing  across  and  contracting  (Jie  continuity  of  the  twd 
vallies  opposite  the  Tinace  point  or  exit  of  the  river 
at  Panxegua  towards  Quillota.  The  province  is  di^ 
vided  into  four  districts,  Putaendo,  San  Felipe,  Santel 
Rosa,  and  Curimon.  The  whole  of  this  valuable 
portion  of  the  country  is  parcell^  out  in  various 
possessions,  some  few  of  considerable  extent,  but 
naostly  (rf  smaller  farms  :  they  are  separated  by  in* 
closures  of  rammed  earthen  walls,  and  are  irrigated 
by  numerous  wellrdireeted  channels :  here  are  gene^ 
rally  cultivated,  wheat,  nmize,  beans,  pumpkins,  me- 
Ions,  imd  other  garden  produce.  Ochards  and  vine-* 
yards  aire  numerous,  and  enclosurei^  of  Lucerne  for 
the  fattening  of  cattle  are  abundant.  From  ih& 
smallness  of  many  of  the  possei^ioiis  and  the  divi- 
i^n  of  the  ground,  the  population  is  pretty  well 
distributed  over  the  surface,  but  ii^  more  dense  at  the 
new  and  the  old  cities  (La  Villa  Mueva  y  La  Villa 
Vieja)  of  Aconcagua.  The  situation  of  the  Mter, 
San  Felipe,  has  been  already  de&ctihoA:  iti^  some- 
wiiat  larger  than  Quillota,  is  more  regulm*iy  b^ilt, 
and  has  much  better  hcmses :  ttie  people  seem  more' 
industrious  jmd  cleanly,  are  evidently  richer,  and 
possess  greater  activity  and  intelligence.     Hie  town 
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is  divided  at  right  angles  into  regular  squares,  150 
yards  long  on  each  side ;  there  is  a  public  square 
with  a  rude  piazza  on  two  of  its  sides,  where  the 
governor  resides ;  here  are  the  offices  of  government, 
the  cabildo,  the  prison,  and  the  barracks.  The 
houses  have  all  inner  courts,  and  s6me  few  have 
gardens :  the  town  has  lately  been  tolerably  well- 
•  lighted  by  night,  and  furnished  with  watchmen, 
who  patrol  the  streets  every  quarter  of  an  hour :  a 
public  walk,  shaded  by  rows  of  poplar,  in  the  great 
wide  street,  which,  in  most  Chileno  towns,  runs  along 
one  of  its  sides,  is  called  the  Canada,  has  lately  been 
made :  all  these  improvements  have  been  defrayed 
by  fines  upon  those  who  neglected  to  clean  the  fronts 
of  their  houses,  upon  those  who  neglected  to  keep 
the  bridges  in  repair,  over  the  water^ouses :  but 
the  innovations  and  improvements,  so  much  against 
the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  were  only  carried  into 
effect  by  the  resolution  of  a  very  spirited  goveimor, 
whose  salutary  measures  at  length  created  so  much 
discontent,  as  to  induce  the  government  to  displace 
him :  since  his  removal  the  half-finished  improve- 
ments have  not  advanced  one  step.  The  population 
of  the  town  may  be  estimated  at  about  5,000. 

The  town  of  Santa  Rosa,  or  the  Villa  Nueva,  is 
seated  on  the  margin  of  the  southern  bank  of  the 
river,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  valley :  it  is 
fifteen  miles  distant  from  San  Felipe ;  this  town  is 
similarly  constructed,  and  of  about  an  equal  extent. 
It  is  governed  by  a  separate  military  officer,  who  ia 
subject  alone  to  the  government  of  the  metropolis, 
and  l^  no  means  dependent  on  the  orders  of  the 
chief  of  San  Felipe.     Its  houses  are  built  with  sun- 
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dried  brides,  plastered  and  white-washed :  the  win- 
dows have  iron  railings  before  them,  glazed  sashes 
being  scarcely  known.  There  are  also  little  gutters 
of  water  running  through  the  houses,  as  well  as 
through  the  streets,  and  more  attention  is  paid  to 
health  and  cleanliness  than  could  be  expected  from 
Chilenos  :  the  dry  nature  of  the  climate,  however, 
does  more  for  them  in  these  respects  than  any  regu- 
lations could  effect. 

The  village  of  Curimon  lies  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  river,  between  the  two  toMnis,  forming  an 
angle  with  them,  as  the  river,  at  this  part  of  the 
valley,  tends  to  the  southward.  A  great  many  small 
possessions  are  here  congregated,  and  the  popula-^ 
tion  is  of  course  denser.  The  houses  are  very  poor 
and  miserable ;  they  are  mostly  surrounded  with 
gardens.  '  This  was  originally  an  Indian  village. 

The  village  of  Putaendo  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  Curimon:  its  situation  has  already  been 
mentioned. 

That  part  of  the  province  lying  between  the  val- 
ley and  the  central  ridge  of  the  Cordillera  contains 
a  considerable  extent  of  groimd,  used  for  breeding 
and  rearing  cattle :  during  four  or  five  months  of  the 
year,  one  half,  or  one  third  portion  of  this  moun- 
tainous district  is  covered  with  snow,  but  during  the 
remainder  of  the  season  it  affords*  tolerable  pastu- 
rage ;  indeed,  on  some  of  the  table  heights,  as  well 
as  in  the  ravines,  most  excellent  and  abundant  pas- 
tures are  said  to  exist :  these  pastures  are  in  perfec- 
tion when  the  lucerne  grass  of  the  irrigated  valley 
is  dried  up. 

There  are  some  few  lavaderos,  or  watering  places, 
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in  this  provitioe,  the  produce  of  which  is  s]|i^4«'?^ 
There  are  no  mines  of  silver ;  k  small  quantitjr  of 
very  poor  copper  ore  is  obtained,  which  is  carried  t4 
the  estate  of  Paaxegua  for  rednctioti,  wh^re  the^ 
is  a  trapiche  tod  a  smelting  furnace. 

The  climate  of  Aconcagua  is  very  different  froni 
that  of  the  coast:  the  southerly  winds  which  cobl 
the  atmosphere  in  Valparaiso  seldom  extend  to  this 
valley ;  the  temperature  is  therefore  scorching  dimttg 
the  day  in  summer  time ;  I  have  frequently  seen  the 
thermometer  above  90°  in  the  shade.  The  evenings^ 
however,  are  cool  and  refresMng,  for  no  sooner  has 
the  Sim  disappeared  thto  a  ddightful  current  of  air 
blows  frofn  the  westward  towards  the  Cordillera : 
the  contrast  between  the  excessive  heat  of  the  day, 
and  the  cool  refreshing  temperature  of  the  evening, 
is  delightful :  the  people  of  all  classes  make  it  a 
practice  to  sleep  in  the  open  air  during  the  summer 
nights.  Those  who  have  mattrasses  merely  throtr 
them  on  the  ground  in  their  patios,  or  inner  cicmrts, 
or  before  their  huts ;  or  such  as  have  no  beds,  ar- 
range their  saddle-cloths  in  the  same  manner,  to 
enjoy  a  most  profound  sleep.  Owing  to  this  dif* 
ference  of  temperature,  the  order  of  day  atid  n^it 
is  inverted,  for  it  is  customary,  even  among  the 
poorest  laborers,  to  sleep  two  hours  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and,  among  the  better  classes,  to  sleqp 
four  or  five  hours :  during  the  night,  they  only  sle^ 
from  midnight  to  break  of  day,  which  is  about  five 
o'clock. 

Vegetation  proceeds  rapidly ;  the  vineyards  yielA 
most  luxuriant  crops  of  excellently  flavoured  grapes^ 
Olives  yield  abundantly^  and  were  the  people  jnore 
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anterpriziiig  and  indfistrious,  an  immenfie,  prodtfo^ 
might  be  procured  from  this  little  distrlf t :  ey?t]^ 
with  all  the  impediments  existing  against  nM^idual 
enterprize,  Acoppt^ua  surpasses  the  produc|ivor 
Hess  o£  any  other  district;^  and  within  the  few  j^^a^ 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  revolution  a  much  greats 
superiority  is  h^e  ohservaUe.  .       • 

The  produee  from  the  cultivated  parts^  of  Aimir 
cagua  and  Quillots^  when  compared  with  the  oth^ 
barren  portions  of  Chile,  is  very  great,  as  is  tjip 
whole  produce  of  Chile,  when  compared  with  the 
arid,  sterile,  and  almost  uninhabitable  regions  of  bot|;L 
higher  and  Lower  Peru. 

In  the  winter  season,  owing  to  the  elevated  sitUr 
atdon  of  these  vallies,  their  average  height  being 
about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  tp 
the  near  proximity  of  the  Cordillera,  which  at  tliose 
seasons  is  entirely  covered  with  snow  as  far  even  as 
the  summits  of  the  mountains  t^at  skirt  the  ea$ter|i 
side  of  the  valley,  frosts  happen  here  when  at  the 
coast  they  are  unknown  in  the  same  latitude*  Snow 
frequently  falls  in  the  valley  at  the  time  when  rain 
only  falls  along  the  coasts  At  this  season,  in  the 
intervals  of  fine  weather,  a  genial  warmth  is  shed  by 
the  mn^s  rays  diffused  through  a'  clear  atmosphere, 
but  the  nights  are  cold  and  frosty.  At  these  times 
4ew  fallB  heavily,  and  appears  as  a  hoar  frost :  these 
fine  winter  days  frequentiy  do  much  injury  to  tib^ 
fruit  crops,  for  the  huds  and  flowers  oi  the  fruit  trees 
and  vines  are  forwarded  in  the  day,  and  frozen  in 
the  night :  owing  to  this  cause  it  sometimejs  happens 
that  the  crop  of  grapes  is  nearly  destroyed,  and  the 
itmt  is  nif^^ed  in  (he  bud  so  as  to  remler  it  scarce^ 
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%here  in  otiier  more  fevourable  seasons  it  is  most 
abundant. 

5.  Santiago. — This  province  extends  from  tJie 
central  ridge  of  the  Cordillera  on  the  east,  to  (he 
provinces  of  Quillota  and  Melipilli  on  the  west,  from 
the  province  of  Aconcagua  on  the  north  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Rancagua  on  the  south,  from  whidi  it  is 
sqmrated  by  the  river  Majrpo,  being  a  distance  from 
east  to  west  of  about  forty-five  miles,  and  from  north 
to  south  of  eighty-five  miles. 

Like  the  province  of  Aconcagua,  it  consists  of  a 
considerable. portion  of  table  land,  placed  at  the  foot 
of  a  range  of  similar  Coo^dillera,  but  the  table  land  of 
Santiago  is  not  so  extensively  tilled  as  the  former, 
nor  is  it  so  capable  of  cultivation,  as  the  requisite 
quantity  of  water  cannot  be  brought  upon  it  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigation:  not  one  tenth  part  of  these 
level  plains  can  therefore  be  cultivated,  although 
within  the  last  few  years,  since  the  canal  of  Maypo 
Tias  been  completed,  a  far  more  considerable  portion 
has  been  appropriated  to  purposes  of  agriculture. 
The  parts  mostly  cultivated  are  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mapocho,  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropiolitan  city^  where  tillage  and  gardening  are 
cabled  nearly  to  their  utmost  possible  extent,  as  the 
water  of  the  river  Mapocho  is  wholly  expended  in 
purposes  of  irrigation  and  the  consumption  of  the 
dty.  These  plains  extend  eight  leagues  toward  the 
river  IMaypo  to  the  southward  of  the  city,  and 
were  incapable  of  cultivation  until  a  canal  had 
been  cut  from  a  point  of  that  river  at  a  higher  level 
than  the  altitude  of  Santiago,  and  conducted  along 
the  foot  of  the  Cordillera,  to  the  river  Mapocho 
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above  th^  city.  All  the  int^mediate  groimds  up(m 
the  extensive  plains  of  Maypo,  at  a  level  below  the 
canal,  are  susceptible  of  irrigation,  but  a  large  por- 
•tion  at  a  higher  level  cannot  be  irrigated,  and  cannot 
therefore  b^  cultivated.  Another  portion  of  these 
plains,  twenty  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  dty,  is 
cultivated  and  irrigated  by  a  rivulet  j^^oceeding  from 
the  Cordillera,  which,  like  the  Mapocho  river,  is  ex- 
pelled in  irrigation.  This  district  is  named  Colina. 
To  the  westward  of  C!oh'na  another  strip  of  land  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  is  l»rought  into  culti- 
vation by  the  water  of  the  rivulet  of  La  Lampa. 
T%ese  are  ihe  only  streams  within  the  province  de- 
serving notice,  if  we  except  a  number  of  little  brooks 
which  issue  from  the  numerous  gorges  indented  along 
the  margins  of  the  hills  which  surround  the  plains. 
Little  patches  are  here  in  some  few  places  cultivated, 
but  the  streams  are  so  insignificant  as  to  be  absorbed 
before  they  reach  the  plains,  and  in  many  places  the 
springs  are  wholly  dried  up  during  the  greater  por- 
ticm  of  the  year.  On  the  western  side  of  the  valley, 
twelve  miles  distance  from  Santiago,  is  the  small  lake 
Podaguel,  about  half-a-mile  long,  and  100  yards 
broad :  it  is  a  mere  pool,  into  which  the  redundant 
waters  from  the  rivulets  Lampa  and  Colina  flow 
during  the  rainy  season :  these  rivulets  at  all  oilier 
periods,  are  wholly  consumed  in  irrigation,  or  ab- 
sorbed by  the  arid  plains  over  which  they  would 
otherwise  flow,  but  whenever  it  rains,  the  redundant 
water  from  these  sources  finds  its  way  into  the  Po- 
daguel lake,  and  thence  along  the  western  margin  of 
the  valley  till  it  falls  into  the  river  Maypo.  The 
extent  of  t^  lake  has  been  magnified  to  the  length 
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of  nine  miles,  and  to  the  breadth  of  three  miles.  The 
fOftd  toward  Valparaiso  passes  along  the  soutl^ifi  ex>- 
^lemity  of  Poddguel  lake,  near  the  exit  dT  its  waters^ 
which  here  forms  a  stream  called  the  river  Podagnel^ 
wh^re^  owing  to  the  eddy  formed  by  the  Watery 
fhynng  from  CoUna  into  the  atiU  water  of  ^e  l03ke^ 
firesh  holes  are  frequimtly  made,  and  beds  of  mud 
hronght  down  from  the  streams  are  here  d^K)site^ 
to  which  cause  alcme  is  attributable  the  daiiiger  stated 
to  exist  in  crossing  the  river,  which  has  been  mag- 
mfied  by  many  to  a  frightful  degree.  About  three 
miles  from  the  village  of  Colina  towards  the  C<nv 
diU^ra  aro  the  hot  springs  called  Lofii  3ano6  de 
Colina ;  though  very  small  in  wse,  they  are  mncli 
frequented  t  the  water  is  somet^at  purgative  a|i4 
dialybeate. 

.  Santiago.-— This  city  is,  upon  the  whole,  one  of 
the  finest  cities  in  South  America,  in  pointed  structure!, 
convenience,  and  healthiness,  but  not  so  with  reg^ 
to  its  geogr^hical  situation ;  it  is  certainly  inferic^ 
to  Lima  and  Bueme^s  Ayres  in  this  respect,:  ^  weH 
as  in  the  elegance  of  its  public  and  private  buildingsg 
but  it  surpass^  them  in  cleanliness  and  r^ularity, 
ai^  possesses  at  first  si^t  a  &r  more  imposing  api- 
pearaoee  than  it  is  found  to  deserve  on  a  closer 
examination.  It  is  ninety  miles  distant  from  Val- 
paraiso, sixty^six  from  Santa  Bosa,  seventy-two 
from  Kancagua,  480  from  Ccmception,  and  450  fr*om 
€oquimbo.  Like  other  Spanish  towns,  the  city  is 
divided  into  rectangular  and  equal  squares,  called 
quadras,  separated  by  streets,  which  are  forty-two 
Spanish  fret  brc»2d;  the  length  of  each  compartment* 
^;  Imildings  being  408  feet,  tnaking  together  a 
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quadra,  winA  is  a  measure  6f  150  varas  or  Bpaoish 
yards.  The  town  is  tolerably  level,  or  rather  it  is 
built  cm  a  very  gentle  slope,  hardly  perceptible^ 
towards  the  west;  and,  as  the  principal  streets  tend 
W  forty-one  degrees  N,  true  bearing,  or  W  twenty- 
foui*  degrees  N  by  the  magnetic  bearing,  this 
arrangement  afibrds  the  advantege  of  its  being 
irrigated  in  both  parallels  of  its  rectangular  position^ 
The  streets  are  all  paved  with  small  rounded  stones 
brought  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  having  a  gutter 
left  in  the  middle,  through  which  a  current  of 
wateip  flowing  from  the  river  Mapocho,  i&  suffered 
to  run  during  two  hours  of  the  day,  by  which  means 
a  great  part  of  the  dirt  thrown  in  front  of  the  houses 
is  carried  away  by  those  who  feel  a  pride  in  pre- 
serving a  cleanly  way  before  their  residences.  There 
are  several  distinct  underground  gutters  or  sewers^ 
thrdiigh  which  water  is  continually  flowing,  and 
traversing  the  city  in  a  westerly  direction ;  two  of 
these  run  through  each  line  of  quadras,  one  for  each 
line  of  houses  facing  the  principal  streets,  by  these 
the  greater  portion  of  the  filth  and  ordure  of  the 
houses  is  at  once  carried  off  from  the  town ;  but 
it  is  lamentable  to  observe,  amidst  such  advantages^ 
the  disgusting  filthiness  of  the  people^  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  pass  through  the  outermost  streets,  or 
even  the  cross  streets  in  the  centre  of  the  town  with* 
out  meeting  with  the  most  offfensive  exhibitions :  at 
one  time  the  ordinances  of  the  police  were  strictly 
enforced  and  more  decency  was  observed ;  but  since 
they  have  been  forgotten  the  people  have  relapsed 
into  their  former  habits.  .  Most  of  the  streets  are 
paved  on  one  side  with  wrought  slabs  of  red  porphyry 
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quarnM  from  the  neighbourii^  hill  of  SanChri^bal, 
the  breadth  oi  the  pavement  being  nine  feet.  The 
south-east  extremity  of  the  town  is  separated  from 
the  suburb  of  the  CanadiUa  by  a  grand  highway 
calted*La  Canada,  which  is  150  feet  wide.  At  the 
eastern  angle  of  the  town  is  the  hill  and  fort  of 
Santa  Lucia,  beyond  which  the  Canada  begins  about 
the  middle  of  the  Tacamar.  The  river  Mapocho 
runs  past  the  town,  on  its  westerly  and  northerly 
sides,  which  separates  it  from  the  suburb  of  the 
CSiimba:  communication  is  facilitated  by  a  road 
leading  to  a  tolerably  handsome  bridge  of  bricks ; 
after  crossing  the  stream  it  is  divided  into  two  roads, 
the  easternmost  leading  to  the  most  populous  portion 
of  the  Chimba,  the  other  to  the  least  popiilous  por- 
tion, and  becomes  the  high  road  to  Aconcagua.  At 
the  south-western  angle  of  the  town,  at  the  end  of 
the  Canada,  is  another  suburb  called  Chuehunco.  The 
town  itself  consists  of  nine  principal  streets ;  there 
are  twelve  other  streets  running  transversely  from 
the  Canada  to  the  river;  so  that  there  are  above  one 
hundred  and  ten  quadras,  or  compartments  of  houses 
comprised  within  the  actual  limits  of  the  city.  The 
suburb  of  the  CanadiUa  occupies  two-thirds  of  the 
same  space,  while  the  suburbs  of  the  Chimba  and 
Chuchxmco  together  are  about  the  samd  extent  as  the 
CanadiUa. 

The  Plaza,  pr  great  square,  stands  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  city :  it  occupies  a  space  of  a  whole 
quadra.  The  buildings  on  the  N  W  side  are  the  direc- 
torial mansion,  the  palace  of  government,  the  prison, 
and  chamber  of  justice.     On   the  south-west  skie 
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Stand  the  cathedral  and  the  old  palace  of  the  bishop, 
now  occupied  by  the  fistado  Mayor ;  on  the  south- 
east side  are  a  number  of  little  shops,  under  a  heavy 
looking  piazza,  while  the  story  above  is  divided  into 
private  dwellings  and  gambling  houses:  the  north- 
eastern side  is  wholly  occupied  by  private  residences, 
among  which  is  the  English  hotel. 

The  Palace  is  a  handsome  capacious  building  of 
two  stories,  arranged  round  a  large  quadrangle ;  the^ 
lower  range  contains  the  armoury,  treasury,  and 
some  other  pubUc  offices ;  the  upper  story  contains 
the  great  hall  of  audience,  the  offices  of  the  ministers 
of  state,  war,  and  finance,  and  tribunal  of  accounts. 
The  Directorial  residence  is  on  the  ground  floor,  it 
consists  of  a  handsome  suite  of  rooms,  well  fumilshed. 
The  presideo  is  a  building  of  two  stories,  the  lower 
being  occupied  as  a  prison ;  the  upper  contains  the 
offices  and  halls  of  the  court  of  justice,  and  of  the 
municipal  corporation,  or  cabildo.  These  edifices 
are  built  in  the  ordinary  bad  style  of  Moorish  archi- 
tecture. The  palace  is  by  far  the  best  specimen  of 
architecture,  and  is  the  most  imposing.  All  these 
buildings  are  of  brick,  plastered  and  whitewashed, 
the  pedestals  of  the  pilasters  alone  being  of  red  pof- 
phyry.  .  *" 

The  Cathedral  is  the  only  stone  building  in  the 
city,  its  front  was  never  half  finished,  but,  judging 
from  the  wing  that  is  completed,  the  design  must 
have  been  of  the  better  order  of  Moorish  archi- 
tecture ;  it  is  ornamental,  but  heavy :  it  is  built  of 
a  kind  of  limestone  quarried  from  the  hill  of  San 
Domingo,  in  the  Chimba  suburb :  notwithstanding 
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the  genfid  cKfiiate,  ihe  stone  is  fast  shivering  td 
decay,  t^ifigii  it  is  quite  a  new  structure.  The 
Mfihop'H  palace  is  a  heavy  decayed  building;  ai^ 
the  houses  before  alluded  to,  with  the  piazzas,  are 
so  dilapidated  &om  age,  that  apprehensions  are  en- 
tertsuned  that  they  will  fall  or  be  overthrown  by 
every  earthquake  that  happens.  In  the  centre  o£ 
the  square  is  an  ornamental  fountain  of  brass,  fur- 
nished with  water  by  a  subterraneous  aqueduct  im- 
mediately from  the  river.  The  town  is  (MeAy  sup- 
plied with  water  carried  heace  for  sale,  in  barrels  of 
ten  gallons,  two  of  which  are  a  mule's  load :  it  is 
sbld  at  a  medio,  or  three  pence  the  barrel. 

The  Oonsulado  is  a  spacious  building:  it  stands 
in  front  of  the  Jesuit's  diurch,  is  buUt  of  brick, 
{Plastered,  and  white-washed.  Here  the  Gonsu- 
lado,  or  commercial  tribunal,  meets,  and  the  s^ate 
and  the  national  congress  also  hold  their  sittings. 
On  one  side  <rf  a  small  space  in  fr<mt  of  the  Ckm-j 
sulado  is  the  theatre,  which,  Is  externally  a  misi^ 
rable  building :  on  the  other  side  is  the  custom^ 
house,  ^  large  and  very  capacious  building,  th^ 
lower  story  being  occupied,  as  custom-house  wwce^ 
houses,  the  uppa:  story  by  the  eustom-liouse  ^od 
other  public  offices.  The  Mint  is  the  largest  buiidipg 
in  the  city;  it  occupiies  a  w^ole  quadra,  and  is  si- 
tuated in  the  Canada,  its  front  faeinfi:  a'  shabby  street. 
It  coi^  of  fliree  quadrangul^  coLs.  rotu^  whkA 
tile  ^ces  and  salas  are  arranged.  The  facade  itt 
front  consiste  of  a  series  of  heavy  pilasters,  sur- 
mounted with  a  tade  cornice,  having  above  it  a  Umg 
ponderous  ballustrade  of  bad  workmanship :  in  tbe 
centre  is  a  large  arched  portico,  or  entrance  gate. 
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*dth  m^iv6  pillars  dose  to  €bt  wall  on  each  sMe, 
supportii^  nothing;  the  whole  is  of  plain  iM^ck, 
and  p^ents  a  very  paltiy  appeai^nce.  In  the  ceBfta*e 
of  eadi  side  of  the  front  quadrangle,  whence  the 
imncipal  entrance  doors  and  passages  lead  tathe 
other  parts  erf  the  htiilding,  are  two  lofty  massive 
^lars,  jwrogecting  some  distance  from  the  door-wayi^, 
and  supported  upon  tall  thin  pediments ;  they  faav^ 
iiothing  above  them  but  a  piece  of  cornice,  of  no 
^eater  width  than  their  diameters,  whidi  cornices 
form  a  projecting  extension  <tf  the  architrave  of  the 
door-way.  It  is  a  very  ugly  and  heavy  structure, 
yet  tibe  Ohilenos  point  out  the  mint  as  the  great 
ornament  and  boast  of  their  city,  fancying  there  does 
not  exist  in  the  world  any  building  equal  to  it.  A 
foreigner  who  visits  America,  if  he  wish  to  keep  on 
^66d  terms  with  the  natives,  must  forget  all  he  has 
left  behind  him  in  Europe,  and  bring  his  taste  to 
ft  levd  with  that  of  Ite  Creoles :  compared,  there^ 
fore,  with  Hbe  presient  skill  of  ^e  Ohilenos,  the  mint 
is  a  master-piece  6f  bricHayer's  work  amcmg  a  peo^ 
pie  used  to  build  with  scaredy  any  other  m^^eiials 
than  irregularly  shaped  sun-dried  bri(^,  cemented 
together  with  mud.  The  mint,  as  wdl  as  th6  other 
public  biuldings,  were  constructed  by  bricMayers 
sent  out  from  Spain  for  the  express  purpose.  The 
l^ck-work  of  the  house  is  good,  but  the  design  and 
arrangement  are  as  bad  as  can  be  well  conceived^ 
The  town  and  suburbs  are  divided  into  five  parishes. 
l%e  cand^Slla  belonging  to  Saint  Isidore,  one  division 
of  the  city  and  chuchunco  forming  the  parish  of  St. 
Ann ;  another  portion  of  the  city  belongs  to  Sti 
Paul ;  the  western  chimba  forms  that  of  Estampa ; 
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the  eastern  chimba,  St.  Francis*  All  the  parish 
churches  are  mean  structures,  hut  those  of  tl^  con- 
vents present  some  of  the  best  buildings  in  the  city: 
that  of  San  Domingo,  in  the  street  of  thatname; 
that  of  the  Jesuits,  which  is  remarkaUe  for  its  curi* 
ously  fcMrmed  painted  exterior ;  its  tower  is  c<»istruct- 
ed  altogether  of  timber,  the  better  to  resist  the  shocks 
(tf  earthquakes,  which  have  frequently  overturned 
the  steeples  of  the  churches.  Attached  to  the 
.  churches  are  five  convents,  viz. — 
Two  Jesuits,   Campania,  now  used  as  a  nation^ 

coU^e, 
Universidad— the  public  library  and 
printing-office. 
Three  Franciscans,   San  lAegq,  ih  the  Canada, 

San  Francisco,       do. 
IlecoletosFranciscanos,Chimba. 
There  are  also  five  monasteries,  viz. — 
Two  Dominican,  San  Domingo,  CalleSanDomingQ> 

Recoletos,         Chimba. 
One  White  Frairs,  La  Merced,       Calle  de  la  Merced, 
(tee  Augustin,      San  Augustin,  £!alle  San  Augustin. 
One  ' —      SanJuandeDios,Canada. 

The  nunneries  are  nine  in  number — 
Two  Carmelites,    Carmen  Alto,    Canada, 

Carmen  Bajo,    Chimba, 
T\7o  Augustin,  San  Augustin,  Calle  San  Augustin. 
Two  Capuchin,  San  Miguel,  Calle  de  la  Capuchinas, 

Do.        Canada. 
Two  Poor  Clares,  both  lately  united  ia  Convent 

Sa  Clara,      C^ada, 
One  Santa  Rosa,  Calle  Capuchinas.  < 
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Beside  th^se,  thai^  are  fdur  auxjiliaiy  cfaapeli^-^' 
Sim.Migiidl^  in  Chucunco. 
San  FrMidsco  de  Borja,  in  the  Ga&ada  attadied  to  a 

hospital.  '  * 

C^idad^  Calle  del  Elstado,  whef  e  ti^  f unaral  sein^ee 

^  performed  for  those  bodies  carried  to  the  Can^ 

Santo^  without  the  city. 
Ck^gio  del  Carmen,  a  religious  house  of  exercise  m 

the  Canada. 

There  are  three  markets  in  the  city ;  th^  principal 
one.  is  in  th^  Basswal,  a  lai|[e  square  at  the  foot  of 
the  bridge :  it  is  tolerably  well  supplied  with  meat 
and  megetables :  the  others  are  moveable  stands  at 
eadi  end  of  the  caiiada ;  but  meat,  y^;etaUes,  fruits, 
an4  other  requisites,  are  hawked  about  the  streets 
on  horses  or  mules,  which  prevents  the  necessity  of 
sending  to  the  markets.  Grass  for  horses  is  supplied 
in  the  same  way ;  the  quantity  of  lucerne  daily 
Inrottght  into  the  town  is  very  great,  as  horses  are 
kept  in  every  house.  This  grass  is  supplied  from 
the  irrigated  ground  in  the  neighbo^rhood  regularly 
throughout  the  year.  Hay  is  not  made  in  any  part 
of  the  country.  In  some  cases  horses  are  maintained 
b^  chaff  and  i>arley.     Oats  are  not  grown  in  Chile. 

The  houses  generally  are  very  large,  or  at  leasl; 
.  tb^  stand  upon  much  ground,  usually  occupying 
onerthird  of  eadi  front  of  the  (nrincipal  streets,  and 
oae-ha^if  of  the  depth  of  the  cross  sti^^ets,  so  thsrf; 
each  quadra  contains  six  houses :  the  rocmis;  are 
arranged  around  three  quadrangles^  or  patios  ^  the 
prineipal  one;  whidi  is  paved,  being  in  front, 
is   separated  from  the  second,  which  is  generally 
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Ittd  oak  with  flowwS)  by  tibe  lai^  sala  and  cb^biK 
torio ;  the  third  is  used  for  domestic  piur^oees  :  ^m 
eBtrtnoe  to  the  front  patio  id  through  a  tofty  and 
wid^  archway,  closed  at  night  by  a  pair  Of  large 
fioidii^-gates,  which^  are  aLlwa3rs  opea  durii^  Uie 
dgy :  the  houses  are  thus  ^pen  tb  all  the  wotid^  as 
the  sala  door  is  never  closed,  and  the  fiimily^  at  the 
wualhfiurs,  is  always  in  readiness  to  receive  visi- 
tors. 

The  windows  of  the  rooms  looking  into  the  front 
patio,  nscNre  especidly  the  large  windows  of  the  sala, 
ace  protected  by  handsome  fancifully  wrought  te^BB, 
or  iron  gratings,  which  are  sometimes  gilt ;  dll  hdve 
WooJen  shutters  to.  keep  out  aii'  and  light ;  and  siMiie 
also  have  glass  folding-sashes,  fi*amed  iu  tin,  but 
4ihey  are  seldom  to  be  seen  in  any  other  l^an  ike  slda 
windows ;  generally  there  are  no  windows  in  dny 
otha:  rooms,  the  door  alone  admittii^  light  tjir6ugk 
a  little  gratcid  shutter,  which  is  hinged  in  one  of  ^tte 
Upper  panels ;  and  in  all  cases  the  doors  are  folding, 
and  fastened,  wh^n  closed,  by  a  rude  huge  lock. 

The  front,  loc^ng  into  the  street,  is  divided  olT 
hrto  small  rooms,  let  out  as  shops ;  and  it  is  usual  to 
see  on  each  side  c^  the  gateway  of  a  liarge  handscmie 
dwellings  a  i^oemaker,  in  one  of  these  hotes^  at  woric 
with  his  dirty  family  crawling  about,  his  wik  cdoII- 
ing  their  mem  upon  the  floor,  the  whole  eiEhibiting 
a  picture  of  the  gr^test  misery  and  fil& ;  (nt  a  piii* 
peria,  o^  chandler's  shop. 

Hie  oliter  rooms  round  th6  long  sid^  ^  ^jie^^melr 
kdiises  iti'e  aEsb  leased  oUt  into  li^Ie  shops,  &t  dtpett- 
ln^-fo6ti&s  to  poor  people :  iu  Hie  centre  of  tiie  town 
some  of  these  rooms  ar6  occupied  by  floniA  drapem 
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and  otlier  dames  of  retailers,  who  have  no  opporta- 
tafy  t&r  displaying  their  goods  but  upon  shelves^-*- 
geneiidly  a  counter  is  stretched  across  €be  room 
open  which  pustomers  are  served  as  they  stand  close 
to  the  door-way,  by  which  alone  light  is  admitted 
into  the  room:  ^le  shop-doors  are  therefore  always 
Ml  open  diuring  die  usual  hours  of  business,  hxA 
fhran  one  o'clock  in  the  day  till  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  every  shop  Is  closed.  They  are  secured  by 
a  eommon  lock,  as  wdi  as^  by  a  huge  external  pad^ 
ioek,  wtuie  die  shop-keeper  goe$  home  to  asjoy  hig 
dSsner  and  his  siesta ;  they  arc  again  opened  at  sun^ 
aety  and  not  closed  till  eleven  at  night,  when  they  ai^ 
agttin  secured  in  the  same  way;  the  shop-keeper 
tibm  goes  to  a  coifee-house,  or  to  his  £imily,  wherfe 
he  takes  his  supper,  and  enjoys  himself  till  two  'in 
tk^  monnng,  when  he  sleeps  till  break  of  day.  U 
anbtber  pkc^  I  have  explained  the  cause,  sineie 
tile  Yevolutibn,  of  an  entirely  new  race  of  shop^ 
keepMS ;  l^eir  numbers  are  daily  increasing,  atid 
we  now  see  Ihe  proprietors  of  the  large  houses 
£tt»ig  up  the  outer  rooms  in  a  manner  better  suited 
to  thfis  iDetewxiig  and  more  respectaUe  class  of 
teadesmen. 

^  the  eaist^m  angle  ef  the  town  is  the  hill  ef 
flnafsa  lAida,  where  a  fortress  and  barracks  wer^ 
imilt  liy  the  Spaniards  t6  command  the  town,  not 
iSr^^to  '^^Sdtemal  attack,  as  tlie  fort  could  easily  be  si- 
ieaced  from  artill^  placed  upon  adjoining  hills, 
fmi  ervtd^fty  to  subdue  insurrection  in  the  town : 
ttbm  tMiTpla^theii^eis  a  craaman^ng  and  beautiMi 
flxw  ^Obk  city  and  Its  neighbourhood.  For  lAte 
4itst«]i^  tii  u'MU  nnd^n  fialf  aboVe  tike  bridge,  attd 
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following  the  course  t>f  the  rirer's  touthem  bankv 
ig  a  solid  brick  wall»  called  the  Tacamar,  six  feet 
in  breadth/  and  ten  feet  above  the  surroniidiBg 
ground,  paved  on  the  top  with  small  peUbles,  and 
furnished  on  the  side  nei^  the  river  with  a  parapet 
wall,  three  feet  high :  this  wall  has,  at  intervals,  di- 
visions, with  slojNuig  enbankm^its  between,  to  allow 
the  passage  of  horses  across  it :  at  firequent  intervals 
there  are  steps  made  for  the  convenience  of  ascending 
or  descending.  The  Tacamar  is  a  favoiirite  place  of 
promenade.  The  parapet  wall  was  constructed  as  a 
dam  to  protect  the  town  from  the  effects  of  inuitda- 
tiott,  to  which  it  was  before  subject  whenever  the 
river  swelled  from  unusually  heavy  rains.  Between 
Ae  town  and  the  Tacamar  is  a  broad  maU^  planted 
<m  each  side  with  tall  willow  trees  of  very  straight 
growth.  At  two  points  of  this  walk  or  ride  are  two 
sm^  circular  reservoirs,  havii^  jets  d'eau  in  tfae 
centre,  which  are  seldom  kept  in  repair.  Between 
the  trees  are  brick  seats  for  the  accommodatikxn  of 
pedestrians,  who  resort  here  to  witness  the  cavdca^ 
of  persons  mounted  on  horseback,  or  seated  in  calisas, 
who  frequait  this  ride  as  a  lounge  upon  feast-day^ 
and  holidays.  The  worthy  Ex-directw  O'Htggiss^ 
when  in  office,  projected:  and  commenced  a  new  walk 
and^promenade  nearly  the  whole  lei^gth  of  the  great 
cafiada.  Three  broad  parallel  walks,  neatty*  levelled; 
are  formed  between  four  rows  of  pojdar  trees  planted 
by  him,  leaving  on  the  outsides  sufficient  roonf  for  a 
carnage  way :  the  poj^ar  rows  are  irri^ted  by  fimr 
neat  brick  ch^inels,  tlurough  which  currents  of  wat^ 
iBo^w^  pi^rpetually :  in  the  middle  of  the  wfiik  a  ciiwi- 
l»r  area  is  formed  ^iriiere  a  Jet  ^e^uifmn^bm/ifA  >to,br 
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placed,  a  subterraneous  chaimel  having  been  made&a 
t&e  purpose:  in  an<^her  two  years  time,  when  the 
pq^ars  attain  their  fall  growth,  this  will  be  one  of 
the  finest  promenades  in  South  America :  in  its  pre- 
sent unfinished  state  it  is  the  daily  loimge  of  the 
better  classes  of  people.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
many  of  the  first  famiUes  have  handsome  quintas : 
tl^re  are  also  extensive  vineyards  and  orchards^ 
enclosed  by  earthen  walls.  The  vineyards  and  or- 
chards yield  a  very  considerable  revenue  to  the  pro- 
prietors. The  gardens  are  sometimes  laid  out  in  an 
oiilaihental  stjrie.  with  brick-work  borders  and  paved 
footways;  but  whenever  flowers  are  planted  in 
Uie  beds,  they  are  half-hidden  by  the  weeds,  which 
are  suffered  to  grow  up  among  them,  and  which 
commonly  grow  over  the  paths — so  little  care  or 
intcirest  do  even  the  best  of  people  feel  in  horti^ 
cultural  pleasures,  or  in  any  amusement  that  shows 
a  refinement  of  taste.  I  visited  most  of  the  best 
qwntas  in  the  vicinity  of  Santiago,  and  found  it  uni- 
versally the  case,  with  only  one  exception ;  thia  was 
in  the  garden  of  the  Canonigo  Herrera,  a  clergyman 
of  rank,  and  of  comparative  good  taste  and  learning, 
who  had  i^ent  many  years  ;n  Europe. 

The  valley  of  the  Mapocho  is  well  cultivated  to 
the  distance  of  several  leagues  up  the  river ;  here 
are  many  quintas,  vineyards,  and  farms,  of  conside- 
rable value,:  this  was  originaKy  an  Indian  settlement 
previous  to  the  selection  of  the  spot  for  the  scite  of 
iite  intended  capital  by  Pedro  Valdivia,  in  ld41. 
To  the  northward  of  tlie  city  beyond  the  Chimba 
saburb  is  a  large  hill,  called  Serro  de  San  Christo- 
bal,  connected  1^  a  road  with,  one  of .  the  more^  dis* 
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tiHt  nmgeB  of  Itnr  jMwataixm.  A  hifge  ea&at  ww 
hMught  bf  the  Indians  from  «  higher  levd  alcmg 
the  aides  of  the  hill,  so  as  to  flow  ofver  the  suhub^ 
of  the  bank  b^und  San  Chcistobd^  whence  the  de^ 
scent  is  very  rajnd  into  the  small  phdii  b^aotd  it: 
tjbe  water  dashes  in  a  cascade  over  a  rodcy  ccmici 
of  the  hollow,  and  flows  thence  to  irr^fate  the  lai^ 
wfaidi  He  brtwe^a  it  mid  R«nea ;  while  another  por* 
tion  »  carried  tioug  the  foee  df  the  hills  to  a  rery 
distant  hacienda,  in  the  direction  of  Colina. 

The  cascade  just  described  is  caUed  El  Salto  de 
Agua ;  there  is  a  farm  attaciied  to  it,  whkh  is  the 
frequent  resort  of  small  parties  who  ride  out  here 
Ibr  diversion.  At  the  distance  of  a  league  to  de 
westward  of  the  town  is  the  little  village  of  Benca, 
niiere  there  are  many  gardens  {  it  is  watered  by  the 
Bk)w  almost  exhausted  Mapoeho;  tiie  intamediate 
grounds,  as  well  as  those  withiu  two  leagues  around 
^  city  being  cultivated,  they  coi^sume  in  irrigaticm 
nearly  all  the  water  of  the  river  Mapoeho.  The  mp^ 
proaohes  to  the  city,  in  2dl  directions,  are  through 
lanes  formed  by  the  waUed  enclosures  of  the  iwttie^ 
rous  gardens  and  oi^iards  that  surround  it 

The  enclosures  round  the  village  oi  Ccdina  aire 
partly  made  of  rammed  earthen  walls  and  partly  of 
dry  buckles  of  the  thorny  branclus  of  the  algarroba, 
a  variety  of  the  carob  tree,  and  espitio,  a  iqi^bs  oi 
aoiimosa,  both  which  troes  grow  in  sudi  parts  of  the 
plains  as  eimnot  be  irrigated^  and  aare  the  only  trees 
that  are  to  be  iseen  in  similar  situatimis.  It  is  to  be 
ranai^ed  that  the  evergreen  trees  seen  ne«r  the 
coast  are  here  only  to  be  found  in  the  ravines,  where 
water  enough  exudes  from  the  earth   about  their 


iMiluAd  i^  algwroba  U  neve^  met  i^th  near  ibid 
ce9s|:,;a]B4ip  easesm'^hj^e  it  is  aeeuxnidway,  it  is  of 
vwy  stunted  ^owth.  The  miimosa,  boi^eyer,  10 
miQt  mtk  along  the  coast,  thou^  not  so  abui»dantly! 
49  in  the  table  lands,  at  an  elevation  of  about  2000 
ileet  above  H^  level  of  the  sea- 

Besides  the  places  already  mentioned,  tfaie  otdy  vU-f 
lages  easting  in  the  province  are  those  c^  Tiltil  wA 
La  Lamp9,  which  are  both  very  small,  inhabited 
principally  by  thpse  who  used  formerly  to  be  engaged 
in  the  mining  operations,  not  now  worth  worldng. 

There  are  many  gold  mines  in  the  px>viiice  of 
Santiago,  in  various  ravines  up  the  sources  (^  tile 
river  Mapocho ;  but  the  most  ranarkable  are  those 
of  theDehesa  valley,  towards  the  sources  of  the  rivuiet 
of  Colino,  particularly  that  of  Pilddha,  but  all  cf 
them  are  small  and  little  wrought.  There  are  other 
small  mii^s  and  lavaderos  at  the  Marqu«s»s,  Tfltil, 
Bura^no,  and  La  Ijampa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  rivulet  bearii^  that  name.  The  silver  mines  are 
but  few ;  those  of  RuQghio  are  the  prindp^^  situ« 
ated  in  the  range  of  mount^ns  between  IBtil  and 
Chacabuco.  Upon  the  estate  of  the  White  Friars^ 
up  the  valley  of  the  Mapocho,  called  San  Pedro  No* 
lasco,  there  was  ^aid  to  be  fcnmerly  a  rich  mine  ol 
silver,  which  now,  from  being  inund9t$d,  is  aban* 
doned.  There  is  so  little  dependanoe  to  be  pldo^ 
upon  the  accounts  of  Chil^ios,  that  whatever  is 
stated  by  them  should  be  recdived  ^th  ev&cy  posni^ 
ble  caution.  I  was  shown  by  a  hac^i^tdo  of  tiie 
first  rank  in  point  of  family  and  opuleiicjB^.  sone  ^p^ 
cimenB  which  he  said  had  come  from  San  Pedro 
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Nolasoo.    If  hk  report  be  credited^  this  must  be  a 
rich  mine  oi  the  muriate  of  dllTer,  ot  horfigHTer  ore^ 
ValPi^aiso. — ^This,  the  principal  port  g(  Chile, 
is  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountainous  range,  which 
here  forms  a  semicircular  bay,  open  to  the  north, 
and  protected  by  lofty  hills  on  the  west,  south,  and    , 
east.     It  may  be  said  to  consist  of  but  one  street,  and 
that  only  built  on  one  side,  for  in  many  places  there 
is  only  room  enough  between  the  precipitous  rocks 
and  the  beach,  to  admit  shallow  houses  to  be  built, 
and  bf  a  very  narrow  cart-way  in  front  next  the  sea. 
In  the  quebradas  or  ravines  falling  into  the  bay,  the 
houses  are  built  irregularly  on  each  side ;  in  many 
places  the  slopes  of  the  hills  being  studded  with 
8<ditary  huts   built  upon  little  terraces   excavated 
out  of  the  mountain,  the  only  access  to  which  is 
by  a  narrow  winding  foot-path.     The  exit  of  the 
ravine  of  San  Francisco,  however,  presents  a  small 
<qpening  on  a  steeply  incMned  plane,  where  a  num- 
ber of  mean    ill-constructed   houses   are  huddled 
together  in  a  strange  manner,  having  in  front  a 
small  triangular  place  called  the  plaza,  where  the 
market  is  held,  which  admits  only  of  a  single  row  of 
stands  on  each  side,  with  barely  room  enough  be^ 
tween  for  a  cart  to  pass.     Ascending  a  little  higher, 
is  another  small ,  court  or  square  in  front  of  a  low 
mean  chapel  built  of  mud,  by  some  called  the  cathe- 
dral, by  others  le  matriz,  the  head  church ;  above 
which, .  in  this  short  ravine,  are  the  Dominican  and 
the  JYandscan  chapels,  huddled  in  between  a  num- 
ber of  very  mean  small  houses,  separated  by  irregu- 
larly fcnrm^  lanes.     A  little  to  the  northward  of 
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thifl,  tm  the  point  wlii<^  forms  the  western  tennfiiia- 
tkm  of  the  bay^  is  the  castle  of  San  Antonio,  a  fort 
built  bjr  excavating  the  i-ock,  and  forming  a  platform 
surrounded   by  an  elevated  Inreastwork,  mounting 
thirteen  pieces  of  iron  ordnance,  whibh  command  the 
anchorage^     The  point  of  the  hill  on  tiie  eastern 
side  of  the  i^azia  is  excavated  to  form  the  old  castle, 
where  the  governor  resided  before  the  great  earth- 
quaike  in  1822  overthrew  the  building  and  works, 
whii^h  still  remain  in  ruins.     This  was  formerly  a 
larger  fortification,  irr^ularly  constructed,  winding 
up  the  steep  side  of  the  hill,  having  below  a  rampart 
moimting  a  dozen  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  on  the 
summit  a  citadel  likewise  fortified  and  walled  in :  as 
a  place  of  defence,  it  was,  however,  of  little  use  on 
the  land  side,  being  commanded  by  the  hills,  aiid  for 
t^s  reason  it  has  not  been  repaired  sinte  the  earth- 
quake ;  it  is  built  on  the  point  lying  between  the 
ravines  San  Augustine  and  San  Francisco  :  between 
the  castle  of  San  Antonio  and  the  plaza  are  a  num- 
ber of  low  buildings  and  sheds,  occupied  by  the  go- 
vernment carpenters,  and  stored  with  materials  for 
repairing  ships  and  boats;  this  place  is  honored  by  the 
title  of  arsenal.     Between  the  fort  and  the  quebrada 
San  Augustin  are  the  best  shops,   which  are  low 
miserable  edifices ;  on  the  sea-side,  and  encroaching 
on  the  sea-beach,  three  new  houses,  with  upper  sto- 
ries, have  been  built  since  the  earthquake:  these 
are  the  most  respectable  edifices  in  the  town ;  two 
out  of  the  three  have  been  built  by  English  capi- 
talists and  English  woikmen.     In  other  parts  of  the 
town  several  new  houses  of  two  or  three  stories  have 
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V^  of  ttelK>wn. .  In  ftmA  of  Hhe  nvine  of  Sen 
Augustin  is  a  smsil  i^ly  woodep  house,  insa^  «$  ,4 
custom-hattii^.  A  Ut&e  t^  the  eiMptwwd  the  6t^:*!»^t 
Im  houses  on  ew^^ide  lor  two  hwidi^  yaids^  whra 
the  ground  again  bec(HMe» ;  nanrpy  enoi^  to  adcajt 
only  of  a  single  row  fwcmg  the  Meg^  tSX  iv^  r^uh 
the  Cruz  de  los  Reyes,  a  rodky  point  ppcgectUig  into 
the  middle  di  die  bay,  leavis^  bajrely  room  e^oi^h 
for  the  passage  of  a  cart  At  this  po^nt  the  port 
of  Valparaiso  terminateSj  and  the  town  of  the  Al^ 
mendral  commwces.  The  length  of  the  street  ffom 
the  plaza  to  the  Cruz  de  los  Beyes  is  about  half  a 
mile.  From  the  latter  point  to  the  eartei^  ^»4  of 
the  Alm^idral  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  JTust 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Almendral  is  the  cpBvent  of 
San  Juan  de  Dios ;  from  this  ^ce  the  hills  begm 
to  recede  cfrom  the  beach,  leaving  a  someTvhat  trian*** 
gular  sandy  plain^  which,  from  the  room  it  offers, 
has  become  the  mo$t  populous  and  most  common 
dious  part  of  the  town :  until  lately  it  consisted 
of  only  xme  straggli^  street,  hut  since  tiie  popuf 
lati^a  has  increased^  the  govenuoaent  has  t^Km^ 
fit  to  superintend  the  arranganent  of  new  buildt 
ingB,  asA  a  new  street  ^as  be^i  commenced  from  the 
b^lnning  of  the  Almendral,  in  a  diirect  line  with 
the  foot  o£  the  hills  leading  to  the  high  road  to  San* 
tiago.  The  houses  of  the  Almendral  are  generally 
small  and  incommodious,  of  <^e  grounds-floor  only, 
buiU  of  sun-dried  bricks,  plastered  with  mud  and 
white-washed ;  some  have  rude  corridors  projectiji|[ 
ov^r  the  fo^t-way,  others  have  raised  brick-paths  in 


h&at  6f  their  houflds ;  g0neat^y  tk€r^  is  merelf  H 
niMed  hei^  df  earth  thrown  up  for  a  Ibots^pttk^^ 
Mahf  of  the  houses  are  roofed  m^  tSes;  whil^  OtIiMr 
are  thatdied  \dth  rushed,  grasil,  or  palsfk^ea^es  1  swle 
v^  few  df  the  larger  houses  hlayd  patios^  hut  mei^ 
genertdfy  th^  hotises  op6n  at  imce  into  tiis  «iriet^ 
widiout  any  intermediate  paissage ;  and  m  maany 
have  liD  light  into  this  room  but  What  «|itovs  by 
the  door,  these  are  generally  wide  c^n^  ^sfijsb^ 
ike  occupation  of  the  inmates,  and'th^  filt^ndss  ^ 
&e  i]|teri(N*.  Some  of  the  rooms  have  Anall  windewts 
with  pannelled  shutters^  having' clumsy  wooden  bam 
in  front,  rudely  carved ;  some  few  are  paints  red ;: 
generally  they  are  not  painted  at  all,  but  the  better 
houses  have  iron  Ratings  instead  of  wooden  bars« 
About  the  middle  of  the  Almendrai'  are  the  ruins  oC 
the  <^hurch  and  convent  of  L^  Merced,  which  were 
destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake  of  November,  1^^. 

Upon  the  hilly  point  of  land  which  juts  out  into^ 
the  sea,  and  terminates  the  northefn  end  of  the  plain 
of  the  Almendrai,  are  tWo  forts  mounting  Several 
pkces  of  oi^dnance,  the  fire  of  whi(^  crosses  thode  <^ 
tihe  Fort  San  Antonio  on  the  opposite  side  t>f  the 
bily,  thus  commanding  the  anclKHi'age:  these  two 
fiMs  are  cbmmanded  by  another,  at  a  greater  ele^ 
vMion  behind  them,  to  prevent  their  bein^  taken  by 
surprise.  This  fart  is  known  by  the  name  of  liie 
Baron. 

The  Bay  of  Valpartdso  offers  a  secure  anch(MEiage» 
except  during  the  northerly  gales  of  winter,  when 
sAdps  are  much  exposed  to  a  lee  shore ;  but  ad  the 
bottom  presents  good  holding  ground  (^  clay,  and 
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as  the  puU  of  the  anehor  is  agdnst  a  steep  hill,  the 
dangar'  is  not  great.  Ships  whose  anchors  are  too 
light  have  driven  toward  shore  in  a  gale ;  till  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  beach  thejr  have  held,  and  have 
been  partly  kept  back  by  the  reaction  of  the  surf, 
and  partiy-  on  account  of  the  wind  falling  light  on 
approaching  the'  contiguous  perpendicular  rocks; 
a  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  San 
Martin  man-of-war,  in  the  Chileno  navy,  formerly 
the  Cumberland  East  Indiaman,  which  escaped 
shipwreck  under  these  circumstances.  At  such  times 
the  securest  shelter  is  that  part  called  the  Fisher- 
man's Bay,  Ipng  between  the  castle  and  Fort  St. 
Antonio,  where,  close  to  a  clear  shingle  beach,  there 
is  nine  fathom  water.  The  beach  from  the  castle  to 
the  Cruz  de  los  Reyes  is  sandy ;  about  midway  are 
tibe  cfustom-house  warehouses,  and  the  landing-place. 
Here,  100  yards  off  the  shore,  in  five  fathoms  water, 
which  suddenly  deepens  to  ten  and  twenty  fathoms, 
at  the  distance  of  300  yards,  is  the  centre  of  the 
bay.  It  is  customary  therefore  for  smaller  vessels  to 
carry  out  Bn  anchor  to  the  northward,  and  moor  the 
ship  with  her  stem  ashore  by  another  cable  to  a 
secure  mooring  upon  the  beach ;  the  landing  of  goods 
and  reloading  of  a  cargo  stre  thus  greatly  facilitated. 
There  are  generally  a  considerable  number  of  vessds 
in  the  bay,  two-thirds  of  which  are  British.  There  are 
no  facilities  for  landing  goods,  there  being  no  mole, 
but  the  launches  are  brought  stern  forward  on  shore 
When  they  are  secured  by  mooring,  and  each  package  is 
lifted  out,  and  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  peons,  who 
thtis  c*otivey  it  on  shpre.     These  men,  frequently,  cm 
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findmg  tlie  loads  heavier  thaa.th^  .expect,  or  soiii^; 
times  from  mere  wantomiess,  let  fall  valuaUepad^ 
ages  into  the  surf.  Close  to  the  beach,  at  the  land- 
ing-^lace,  is  the  office  of  the  resguareto,  or  custom^ 
house  IjBnd-waiters.  The  landing  in  boats  is  at  all 
times  practicaUe,  even  when  the  wind  blows  fresh  ^ 
in  the  worst  weather  a  landing  can  be  effected  at 
the  Fisherman's  Bay. 

The  situation  of  Valparaiso  as  the  central  depdt 
for  the  resources  of  Chile,  where  supplies  can  alone 
be  procured  by.ships,  and  whence  ^Iso  provisions  and 
other  necessaries  are  obtained  for  the  supply  of  Peru, 
iiduces  the  commanders  of  vessek  of  all  nations  either 
trading  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  or  whaling 
in  those  seas,  to  anchor  here.  The  supply  of  these 
ships,  and  of  foreign  vessels  of  war  during  their  stay 
in  the  Paci&;,  as  well  as  the  supplies  requisite  for 
the  long  homeward  passages,  secures  a  trade  of  coik- 
siderable  importance  to  Valparaiso:  but  whenev^ 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  shall  be  regulate^ 
when  public  confidence :  and  individual  security  of 
property  shall  be  found  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Chile,  Concepcion  will  become  the  diief  port  of  this 
coast  in  preference  to  Valparaiso,  as  it  offi^  niany 
'and  greater  advantages,  and  is  capable  of  produdi)g 
ibe  requisite  supidies  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than 
they  can  be  obtained  at  Valparaiso. 

The  population  of  Valparaiso  has  been  greatly  e:^** 
aggerated :  when  I  arrived  there  it  was  said  to  coar 
tain  10,000  souls,  and  is  now  reported  to  ccmtain 
15,000,  of  whom  SOQO  at  least  are  Englishmen ;  but 
this,  like  all  reports  of  Spanish  origin,  is  an  ^xagge- 
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Jqekt  liiindred  Rwgiishfeny  and  tlras  imnlbep  ip- 
cIiidiB  the  ma8ter8i.;aiid  supercu^oes  <rf  r^au^  ^d 
HftVal  aflifisn wbofure  contiiiiiall^ oeimBg  and  going. 
Art ^by  far  Ae  greater  portkm  of  ihia  niunher  caii- 
sistk  nf  laitors,  or  pensonB  in  thd  lowest 'i^httre  of 
life,  thus  reducing  the  actual  respectaUe  residents  to 
a  iVerf  small  nundm.  Of  the  ni^Ve  popidation 
ami  ihe  bci|er  sort  are  very  inferior  to  tho^  of 
ftantiago ;  indeedy  so  low  is  the  sodaty  ooiwidersd 
among  tl|e  (Mlemos^  that  there  are  not  here  more 
^bam  halfta^oaen  £unilies  with  whom  the  more  re- 
fpeetaUe  people  of  Santiago  will  ^sodate.  The 
f&m  Bngljsh.  ftonilies  residing  here  aissodi^  n^Uy 
Vatong  th^msehros.  Like  all  S€;ft4)ort  towns  ^me 
amsts  mf/tA  low  life  and  debaodiery ;  and  the  place, 
JrMa^fie  «ad  to  4iie  otbw,  evep  into  the  recesses  of 
tiie^KurifteS'andcoiiota^ed  hollows,  is  filled  wifit  pik 
feim»r  ^  grog  shpps,  whare  ardent  spirits  are  eb- 
fi(HJ»iy  eonsuioied,  and  much  d^^avity  results 
Hbwoe&om. 

f^ere  are  two  tolen^e  English  taverns'  in  Vled- 
pasaiso;  also  two  coffee-houses,  one  kept  hy  aa 
^kgUsfaman,  the  other  l^  a  Frenchman.  The 
atete  d  education  is  at  the  lowjBst  possible  ehb ; 
there  is  h^e  and  th^re  a  small  reading  schocd,  hut 
Hqp  far  tiie  greirf;er  portion  of  the  popHlation  can 
iMither  nad  nor  write,  and  tiiis  extends  «ren  ^ 
many  of  the  dec^  shopkeepers. 

Ihiriag  ^  administraticm  (tf  the  govermaent  hy 
^if»iial  0'Higgi9S,  a  Mr.  Thimipefitp,  a  us^fiil  aad 
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Mtive  agent  of  the  <«Bdtififa  and  Foreign  School  So- 
ciety,** was  pennitted  t6  attempt  the  establishment; 
of  a  public  school,  on  the  Lancasterian  plan:  the 
government  aiTc^ed  the  requisite  fei^istaitee,  and  ifae 
convent  of  San  Juan  de  Dids  ^as  appropriated  to 
the  purpose,  but  no  sooner  had  Mr.  'nitotnpson  left 
the  countrjr  than  it  shai'ed  Hie  fdte  of  &at  wMeh  he 
had  established  in  Santiago,  the  ct«^  immediately 
procuring  its  abolition.  The  fGT&tga  trade  is  almoal; 
delusively  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen,  who,  frith 
two  or  three  exceptions,  are  mereJy  commissioned 
agents.  The  British  commwce  to  Chile  does  not 
coni^sC  ^  regular  transmissions,  for  supplying  Hwb 
markets  with  British  goods ;  but  fM:  the  most  part 
of  petty  consignments  of  smaU  manufactures  &elA 
other  adventures  sent  at  random. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  mercantile  hovses  in  En^ 
land  to  adduce  to  the  manufacturer  one  hatf  ei  the 
amount  of  his  invoice  on  goods  entrusted  to  their 
consignment,  and  tbese  houses  employ  the  resideM 
agentB  at  Valparaiso  to  dispose  of  these  lota.  la 
most  cases  it  happens  that  there  is  considerable  lorn, 
but  both  the  agait  and  merdiant  are  secui^  of  tiiefar 
ocmunissidns,  and  the  deficiency  foils  upon  the  lid- 
venturer.  Tlie  mercantile  trade  to  South  Amexkk 
has  thus  been  a  gaining  trade  to  the  consignees  at 
home,  no  less  than  to  thi^  ag^its  abroad*  l%e 
profits  made  by  these  agents  who  s^ttii^  fia  Ohile 
BObn  after  the  revolution  were  very  greats  and  4hey 
aflfected  a  style  of  living  far  beyond  what  the  trade 
wa»  subsequently  found  to  justify.  Most  of  these 
persons  kept  a  counting-hduse  and  a  fbw  deifes  4a 
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Valparaiso  to  attend  to  the  la&din^  of, goods,  Af 
passing  of  whidi  through  tiie  costoin4ioiise  was 
chiefly  transacted  in  Santiago,  a  distance  of  ninefejr 
miles  from  the  port  Circumstances  have  changed 
the  face  of  trade :  a  separate  custom4iouse  establii^r 
ment  has  been  formed  in  Valparaiso ;  a  greater  com- 
petition of  Ei^lish  agency  has  arisen ;  the  trade  is 
more  divided,  and  the  principals  who  have  been  com- 
pelled to  give  up  their  great  establishm^its  in  the 
dty^  now  mostly  live  in  humble  circumstances  in 
Valpandsa  The  warehouses  that  used  formerly  to 
be^  devoted  solely  to  the  storage  of  wheat  are  filled 
with  European  goods  with  which  the  market  is  over- 
stocked ;  were  the  export  of  wheat  again  to  be  called 
for,  warehouses  could  not  be  found  for  their  recep- 
tion, as  the  storage  of  foreign  goods  affords  much 
greater  profit. 

Here  is  a  military  governor,  who  is  also  port^ 
miral  and  omunander  of  the  arsenal ;  his  authority 
is  almost  abs<dute ;  he  is  the  ^y  judge  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases,  but  an  appeal  lies  to  the  supmiHr 
tribupals  of  Santiago :  the  governor  is  assisted  by  aa 
aseopr,  or  legal  adyisar,  who  makes  a  cojQsdderaUe 
traffic  in  the  disposal  of  his  c^ee.  The  municipfd 
regulations  are  managed  by  a  cabildo,  or  corporatioa 
composed  of  a  few  individuals,  at  all  times  under  the 
influence  of  the  governor. 

Every  body  who  arrives  here  is  disappointed, 
havii^  be^i  misled  l^  the.exagg^^ted  accounts  given 
of  this  place,  which  has  been  absurdly  named  Val 
Paradiflo,  the  Vale  of  Paradise,  with  its  Almepdnil) 
iat  almc^d  grove,  altbopgh  no  almonds  eyer  gtem 
hare.     A  stranger  finds  none  of  the  beautifol  trees, 
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rich  foliage,  superb  edifices,  ddightfiil  walks  and 
rides,  which  have  been  painted  to  his  fancy,  he  finds 
it  to  consist  of  a  few  miserable  houses,  built  irre- 
gularly on  the  margin  of  a  steep  hollow  basin,  formed 
by  a  semicircular  ridge  of  hills,  which  rises  1300  feet 
above  its  level :  the  inclined  sides  of  this  basin,  ar^ 
cut  into  numerous  deep  furrows,  or  quebradas,  by 
the  action  of  the  rains,  the  red  clay  which  has  hem 
washed  down,  forining  the  surface.     The  environs 
are  only  partially  covered  with  low  bushes,  mostly 
-of   maraviglia    heUanthus     thurifer,    a    perennial 
shrubby  variety  of  the  sim-flower,  the  lobilia  jupiEi, 
and  a  few  other  shrubs :  the  aspect,  therefore,  of 
the  town  and  bay  to  a  new  comer  is  the  most  dreary 
that  can  be  conceived;  in  a  short  time  the  plaiee 
becomes  nearly  intolerable,  since,  independent  of  the 
want  of  society,  there  exists  no  public  amusement^ 
no   theatre,  commercial  reading,  or  new's  room ; 
no  parade,  not  even  a  single  spot  to  walk  on,  except 
up  the  fatiguingly  ste^:  hills,  or  in  the  narrow  dfitty 
streets,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  continually  vior 
lent  south  winds  the  dust  and  sand  are  rais^  in 
clduids,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  passengers.     The 
neighbourhood  presents  not  a  single  horse  ride,  nor  is 
th^  any  retir^nent  or.  exitifrom  the  town,  but  over 
the  barren  steep. hills,  which  renders  the  attempt  at 
exercise  morq  a  toil  than  a  pleasure.     In  short,  in 
spite  of  its  matchless  and  beautiful  climate,  its  most 
agreeable  temperature  throughout  the  year,  I  do  not 
know,  in  all  Chile,  a  spot  presenting  a  more  un)- 
comfortable  and  ,  cheerless  place  of  residei^ce  for  a 
being  of  sense^  and  feeling  than  Valparaiso. 

6-  MELiPiiiLA.-~Thi8  is  a  very  small  province, 
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(^tending  fronl  the  province  of  Santingo  on  the  6adt 
to  the  oeean  on  the  west,  from  the  province  (^ 
Quillota  on  the  north  to  the  province  of  Rancagua 
on  the  south,  frt>m  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river 
Maypo,  being  a  distance  from  east  to  west  of  about 
thirty  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  of  tw^ity-eight 
miles.  It  has  no  stream  deserving  the  name  of 
river,  though  that  of  Poanguy  is  so  designated ;  ttuB 
rivulet  takes  its  rise  in  the  angle  which  unites  the 
euesta  of  Prado  with  that  of  Zapata,  flows  througk 
the  (dains  of  Curucabi  and  Poanguy,  which  it  parr 
tially  irrigates,  until  it  is  almost  wholly  lost  in  the 
sandy  plains  of  Pofmguy,  when  flooded  by  the  rains 
in  the  winter  season  it  runs  into  the  Maypo  at  some 
distance  above  the  town  of  Melipilli.  At  the  e^stan 
extremity  of  the  province  is  the  streamlet  of  San 
Francisco  del  Mo9te,  which  flows  from  a  ravine  in 
the  southern  termination  of  the  Prado  range,  whicli 
is  erroneously  though  universally  believed  by  the 
CSiiilenos  to  j^oceed  from  the  lake  Podaguel  by  a 
subterraneous  natural  tunnel  under  the  euesta.  The 
«hief  town  Melipilli  or  San  Jose  de  Logrcmo,  is 
l^ated  about  the  middle  of  the  district  in  the  vidsity 
«f  the  river  Maypo :  it  is  a  very  small  town,  in  a 
very  retired  dtuation,  being  con^^tetely  out  of  the 
ordinary  road  of  traffic :  its  buildings  are  low  and 
amall,  baring  gardens  attached  to  them;  t^e  hoijuses 
mre  built  in  rectangular  quadras^  with  a  c^tral  jdiLEa 
or  public  square,  a  parish  church,  and  two  convents : 
the  populaticm  is  extremely  small  The  bishop  of 
Santi^o,  the  only  bishop  in  Chile,  has  since  the  re- 
volution resided  here  upon  his  farm,  in  a  state  of 
poliitical  banishmeot ;    his  ecclesiastical   functions 
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bdog'  managed  by  a  cemmkeion  entrlisted'  to  thel 
diarge  of  a  secnllur  cler^man,  iiAmed  Cicu£vegO(, 
who  was  a  mere  creature  of  the  reigning  authorities: 
Hotwithstanding  the  bishop  was  a  staiincb  royat^st, 
it  was  thought  prudent  to  permfib  him  to  rwiaih  in 
Chile  under  surveillance^  so  s&  not  ta  offend  too 
much  the  violent  religious  priejudices  of  the  ChikmoB^ 
ami  that  the  ordination  of  priests  should  not  be  pife^ 
vented  l^  his  abs^ice.  On  the  revolistition  under 
General  Freyre,  the  bishop  was  recalled  to  the  esen- 
eise  of  his  functicms  in  Santiago,  butt  Ms  principles 
were  so  resolutely  opposed  to  the  existing  order  of 
affairs,  that  he  was  again  banished  to  M^ipilli, 
where  he  now  resides. 

San  Francisco  del  Monte  is  a  little  village  upon 
the  road  from  Santiago  to  Melipilli,  eleven  lea^ies 
from  the  former,  and  eight  from  the  latter  :  it  is  a 
very  small  village,  prettily  situated,  having  in  its 
neighbourhood  several  fine  estates  belonging  to 
fiamilies  resident  in  Santiago;  The  Franciscan 
fraternity  have  also  a  fine  estate  in  this  neighbouiV 
hood,  and  a  convent  in  the  village,  from  which  it 
takes  its  name.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Maypo,  a 
little  to  the  northward  is  a  small  inlet,  where  there 
are  several  huts,  inhabited  wholly  by  fishermen,  who 
earry  their  fiidi  for  sale  by  mule  conveyance  to  San* 
tiago.  The  harbour  and  village  bear  the  name  of 
San  Antonio.  On  the  plain  erf  Poanguy,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Melipilli  wheat  is  grown ;  tiiere 
are  also  some  vineyards  whare  vrine  and  Inrandy  are 
annually  made.  The  Kttle  village  of  Curucabi  hae 
already  been  mentioned  in  tte  desoription  of  the 
road  between  Valparaiso  and  the  capital.     High  up 
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die  ravine,  about  the  sources  of  the  rivulet  PoaBguy» 
are  several  gold  lavaderos,  and  a  few  very  poor  gold 
mines  now  deserted. 

7.  Rancagua. — ^The  province  of  Rancagua  ex- 
tends from  the  central  Cordillera  on  the  east  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west,  from  the  river  Maypo 
on  the  north  to  the  river  jCochapoal  on  the  south, 
which  separates  it  from  the  province  of  Colchagua, 
being  a  distance  from  east  to  west  of  about  eighty- 
five  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  of  forty-five  miles. 
The  river  Maypo, .  which  bounds  the  northern  li- 
mits of  this  province,  rises  in  the  Cordillera,  and  is 
principally  formed  by  many  tributary  streams  flow-^ 
ing  from  the  melting  snow  which  falls  upon  the 
western  side  of  the  Andes  to  the  southward  of  the 
Peak  of  Tupungato.  The  river  Cachapoal,  bound- 
ing the  southern  limits  of  the  province,  rises  also  in 
the  Cordillera,  and  flows  from  that  part  of  the 
Andes,  to  the  southward  of  the  sources  of  the  river 
Maypo.  Besides  the  two  chief  rivers  which  water 
its  boundaries,  several  of  the  rivulets  which  rise  in 
this  province  fall  into  the  rivers  Maypo  and  Cacha- 
poal, while  others  make  their  way  to  the  sea.  In 
this. province  are  the  noted  lakes  of  Aculeu  ^id  Bii- 
calemu;  the  scenery  round  the  lakie  Aculeu  is  beau- 
tiful :  this,  whiph  is  a  fresh  water  lake,  abounds 
with  fish,  swans,  flamingos,  and  other  aquatic  fowl. 
The  lakes  of  Bucalemu  are  formed  by  thie  overflow- 
ing of,  the  sea  during  the  tempestuous  winter,  and 
being  evaporated  by  the  solar  heat  in  summer  pro- 
duces a  quantity  of  fine  grained  salt,,  which  consti- 
tutes a  considerable  article  of  commerce  and  revenue 
to  the  owners  of  the  two  estates  of  Bucalemu  and 
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San  Domingo ;  the  former  lying  on  the  souths  and 
the  latter  on  the  north  side  of  the'  lake. 

The  gold  mines  of  Algue  were  formerly  very  con- 
siderable; they  are  in  a  mountainous  ridge  lymg  be- 
tween the  village  of  that  name  -and  lake  Aculeu. 
Lavaderosare  said  to  be  numerous  in  this  province. 

The  geological  construction  *of  the  Cordillera,  as 
well  as  the  ranges  lying  between  Rancagua  and  the 
sea,  are  of  a  similar  character  to  that  already  de- 
scribed in  the  latitude  of  the  metropolis ;  but  to- 
wards the  sea-coast,  between  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Maypo  and  Bucalemu,  a  very  different  formation 
prevails :  the  hills  there  are  very  low,  and  the  coun- 
try more  undulating :  it  consists  of  an  extensive  de- 
position of  indurated  marly  clay,  containing  organic 
remains,  and  small  petrified  shells :  the  latter  are 
not  of  the  kind  now  observed  in  the  living  inhabi- 
tants of  the  ocean  along  the  sea-shore.  The  day  is 
dark,  hard,  and  of  a  shining  fracture ;  and  this  kind 
of  formation  I  am  told  is  observed  a  considerable 
distance  to'the  south,  and  nearly  as  far  as  Concep- 
cion.  This  shelly  and  marly  deposit  is  found 
upon  a  kind  of  brownish  sandstone,  composed  of 
rounded  silicious  particles,  and  though  sufficiently 
indurated  to  require  separation  by  a  crow-bar,  is  yet, 
in  small  masses,  sufficiently  friable  to  be  crushed  to 
pieces  between  the  fingers.  A  very  extensive  for- 
mation of  this  sandstone,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  is  ob- 
iserved  in  an  angle  of  the  Cuesta  of  Valparaiso, 
where  the  road  ascends  from  the  Almendral  over 
the  hill  towards  Santiago.  This  steep  line  of  hills 
forming  a  termination .  of  one  ^  of  the  lateral  forks 
from  the  Cordillera,  which  encircles  the  bay  of 
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Valparaiso,  ocmsists  of  sienitic  granite.  This  strati- 
fied deposition  of  sandstoiie  I  have  observed  no-^ 
where  alcmg  the  rangd  but  in  thiis  angle;  and 
tbongh  the  Caesta  attains  an  elevation  of  l&jO  feet, 
I  have  remarked  that  the  deposit  is  not  seen  above 
200  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  distinctly  stratified, 
and  appears  to  be  composed  of  ihe  material  of  the 
sienite  only  half  agglutinated :  it  contaiiis  round 
masses  of  sienite  imbedded  in  it,  which  are  rough, 
as  if  rounded,  not  by  rolling,  but  by  disqu^mation : 
it  is  stratified  in  horizontal  beds,  or  rather  some^ 
what  inclining  to  the  northward ;  the  strata  in  smne 
cases  are  only  a  few  inches,  in  others  fSrom  five  to 
six  feet  thick.  I  have  examinM  carefully,  but 
could  no  where  discover  a  trace  of  organic  r^naisfi  i 
the  whole  formation  appears,  as  I  have  said,  of  si- 
enitic  materials  and  arrangement,  only  wanting  the 
consistency  of  rock,  denoting  in  the  general  notions 
of'-geognostic  formation  an  origin  of  comparatively 
very  recent  date.  I  have  Observed  a  somewhat  si* 
milar  formation  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  my  re* 
sidence,  at  Concon,  at  Renaca,  and  in  many  places 
far  to  the  northward  along  the  sea-^oast.  At  Con* 
con,  in  several  places  where  I  have  excavated  to  a 
considerable  depth,  I  have  discovered  a  similar 
species  of  sandstone  granite,  contoining  in  some  in* 
stances  an  excess  of  hornblende,  in  others  an  ex- 
cess of  felspar  intermixed  with  silex,  but  always 
sufficiently  indurated  as  to  be  with  difiiculty  disin- 
tegrated. The  points  of  the  hills  bounding  the 
course  of  the  river  Concon  present  in  their  section 
for  the  most  part  a  congregation  of  rounded  pebUes, 
below  very  large,  and  above  of  the  siue  of  a  walnut 
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to  thiut  of  an  apple ;  the  depth  of  these  deposits  vaty 
from  one  foot  to  fifty  feet,  but  in  all  cases  the  peb« 
bles  are  imbedded  into  a  cowiolidated  rock  by  a 
cement  of  hard  red  day.  Generally  over  thia  de*- 
posite  is  superimposed  ^  a  stratum  of  blaek  clayey 
loam  four  feet  and  upward  in  thickness,  which 
serves  in  many  extensive  patches  as  a  cement  to  a 
dose  aggregation  of  recent  shells,  which  seem  all  of 
identically  the  same  species  that  at  the  present  day 
are  commonly  thrown  on  the  sea-shore,  and  of  de- 
ddedly  a  different  character  to  the  shelly  deposites  of 
Bucalemu,  and  the  more  southern  coast  At  two 
places,  about  2000  yards  distant,  where  I  have  had 
occasion  to  make  excavations  through  these  shelly 
deposites,  I  have  found  mixed  with  the  shells  several 
liuman  skeletons,  the  bones  of  which  are  yet  in  good 
jNreservation :  the  ground  has  been  too  hard  to*  pro- 
cure perfect  skeletons,  but  I  succeeded  in  detaching 
four  perfect  skuUs,  which  are  rather  of  small  size^ 
evidently  those  of  Indians  ;  and  were  any  doubt  to 
exist  on, the  subject,  the  condition  of  the  teeth  would 
^decide  the  question,  as  their  summits  are  conside- 
rably worn  below  the  enamel,  showing  a  section  of 
the  bony  interior,  as  we  witness  in  the  existing  raot 
of  the  savage  natives  of  New  Zealand. 

A  question  naturally  arises,  whether  the  inhuma- 
tion of  these  bodies  has  been  coeval  Math  the  depo- 
sition of  the  shells :  in  some  cases  the  want  of  order 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  bones  and  their  appear- 
ing to  be  prcmiiscuously  mingled  with  the  shells 
favours  this  opinion ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
from  a  circumstance  I  shall  mention,  that  their  ap- 
position has  been  more  recent ;  but  why  skeletons 
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shottld  nowhere  have  been  obeerved  but  in  the 
patches  of  shelly  depositee,  appears  diflkult  to  acoottnt 
for»  unless  these  qK>ts  from  some  reli^oas  prejudice 
may  perhaps  have  been  selected  by  the  Aborigines 
for  the  burial  places  of  their  dead.  On  digging  out 
these  r^ains,  I  found  among  the  earth  and  broken 
shells^  filling  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  as  well  ^a8 
among  the  same  materials  en velc^ing  the  other 
hemes,  a  considerable  quantity  of  empty  husks  of  an 
oval  form,  about  the  size  of  a  barberry,  which  at  the 
time  I  concluded  to  have  been  the  r^nains  of  berries 
interred  with  the  bodies,  but  I  am  since  disposed  to 
think  that  these  husks  were  no  other  than  the  re- 
mains of  lizards'  eggs.  Among  tl^se  human  relics, 
I  found  an  earthenware  ommnent,  as  well  as  nume- 
rous fragments  of  baked  earthenware  vessels,  one 
piece  of  which  was  'covered  with  a  coloured  glaze ; 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  custom  still  re- 
mains among  the  unconquered  Indians  of  the  south 
of  biuying  with  the  remains  of  the  deceased,  a  jar  of 
chica,  or  fermented  wine,  made  frbni  berries. 

To  return,  however,  to  these  pebble  deposites :  on 
reaching  die  bottom  of  these  beds  I  have  observed 
in  some  few  instances  thai  a  layer  of  sandstone  in- 
tervenes between  the  pebble  deposite,  and  the  soft 
aggregated  rock  already  described^  this  sandstone 
is  of  no  great  thickness,  of  weak  coherence,  and  evi- 
dently o£  recent  origin.  In  many  places  near  the 
€oast,  £ar  distant  from  the  beds  of  rivers,  for  in- 
stance, at  Renaca,  between  Concon  and  Valparaiso, 
the  same  sandstone  is  observable  without  the  super- 
position of  the  pebble  dep<»ite :  that  of  Valparaiso 
greatly  res^nbles  it,  only  that  it  is  more  exfensivie ; 
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but  the  whole  line  of  coast  south  of  the  river  Maypo 
pros^its  very  extensive  depositions  of  the  same  for- 
mation ;  it  there  ^constitutes  the  whole  face  of  the 
country,  appearing  under  the  form  of  low  rounded 
hillocks  and  gentle  undulations,  forming  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  hollow,  broken,  and  stony  surface 
to  be  seen  in  all  other  parts  of  Chile :  this  sandstaoe 
formation  is  of  considerable  depth,  and  is  stratified 
in  horijHmtal  beds  of  .variable  thickness  :  in  all  dises 
it  rests  upon  the  petrified  shelly  formation  already 
described.  While  upon  this  subject,  it  is  desirable 
to  notice  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  simi- 
lar formations  observed  in  this  part  of  the  continent, 
and  it  may  be  worthy  of  record  that  in  several  spots 
near  the  xoast,  in  positions  overlying  the  sandstone, 
are  small  deposits  of  a  very  fine  white  mognesian 
earth,  in  some  places  snow-white,  in  others  tinged 
yellow,  easily  finable  into  a  powder  so  fine  aa  not  to 
feel  gritty  between  the  teeth :  in  this  state  it  js 
found  at  Renaca,  in  Valle  Alagre,  near  Quintero  and 
Valparaiso ;  but  in  other  places  it  appears  under  ai 
more  crystalline  form,  assuming  an  appearance  not 
unlike  Hiat  in  which  steatite  often  occurs,  f or  iii* 
stance,  near  the  fort  of  the  Playencia,  on  the  heights 
of  Valparaiso,'  whence,  it  is,  dug  for  the  use  of  the 
silversmiUis  of  Santiago,  who  make  of  it  em^Uent 
crucibles :  in  other  places  I  have  found  it  intermixed 
with  small  decomposed  crjrstals  of  h(»iiblende. 

In  some  ^spots  near  the  coast,  for  instance,  from 
the  point  of  Concon  along  the  low  sandy  beach  be- 
tween it  and  Quintero  point,  and  thence  as  far  as 
La  Ligua,  hills  of  considerable  height  are  observed,  of 
very  fine  loose  sand,,  so  loose  as  to  drift  before  the 
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wind :  throughout  their  extent  numerous  detached 
beds  of  recent  ^ells  are  found  upon  their  summit, 
offering  good  evidence  that  these  hills  are  not  downs 
originatiiig  from  the  drifting  of  sand  thrown  upcm 
the  sea4)eadi.  So  recent  indeed  are  these  shells 
that  they  are  burned  for  lime :  still  more  extensive 
beds  are  found  buried  in  shells  upon  Quintero  point» 
whence  the  town  of  Valparaiso  and  Quillota  are 
supplied  with  lime.  The  recent  shelly  deposites 
mixed  with  loaml  have  traced  to  places  three  leagues 
from  the  coast,  at  a  height  of  500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea:  and  I  have  been  informed  by  a 
tenant  of  Ocoa  estate,  within  the  boundaries  of 
whidh  is  the  CSampana,  or  Bell  Mountain  of  Quillota, 
that  shells  are  to  be  seen  at  the  summit,  of  that 
nibuntain  whidi  must  attain  an  elevation  of  more 
than  3000  feet :  I  am  at  no  time  disposed  to  place 
mudi  rdianee  upon  the  information  of  a  Chilrao, 
but  as  I  can  conceive  no  motive  for  inventing  a  tale 
of  that  kind  unasked  for,  I  am  disposed  to  mention 
it :  the  upp^  part  of  the  mountain  is  precipitous, 
and  its  summit  can  only  be  reached  on  one  side : 
the  adjoining  hiUs  are  of  sienite,  with  interventi<nis 
of  primitive  calcarious  formations. 

These  circumstances,  as  well  as  another  which 
will  be  mentioned,  may  probably  throw  some  light 
<m  the  cause  of  such  very  recent  shelly  deposites 
in  a  ccnmtry  whose  rocks  are  of  primitive  origin; 
I  allude  to  the  sudden  devation  of  the  whole  line 
of  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  I  have  been  de- 
scribing during  the  earthquake  of  November  1822 ; 
fw  if,  as  we  have  seen,  the  country  has  been  raised 
by  the  effect  of  earthquakes,  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
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that,  by  the  suceesstre  operation  of  mich  causes^ 
we  may  account  for  the  facts  just  described ;  and  it 
is  rendered  extrenabdy  probable  tliat  the  whole  range 
of  the  Cordillerat  have  been,  and  stUl  contmue  to  be 
gradually  emei^^ng  upwards  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Coquimbo,  where,  the 
sume  spedes  g£  granite  ccmstitutes  the  general  moun- 
tainous formation  of  the  province,  an  oxtrasive 
sheUy  stratification  is  found,  bearing  i3ome  analogy 
to  the  testaceous  rodcs  of  Bucal^nu ;  I  observe 
among  the  geological  specimens  brought  home  by 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  and  by  him  presented  to  the 
Creol<^cal  Society,  they  are  pronounced  to  be  ''an 
alluvial  shell  conglomerate."  The  best  account  of  this 
fbrmaticm  is  in  Molina's  work,  in  which,  though  ihe 
description  is  not  the  most  scientific,  it  is  the  most 
minutely  detailed :  ^^  in  a  plain  near  the  city  of  Co- 
quimbo,  at  the  depth  pf  tiiree  or  four  feet,  is  found  a 
white  testaceous  marble,  somewhat  gtanulaled.  It 
is  filled  with  shells  of  the  snail  kind,  more  or  tete 
entire,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  shdl  woric : 
the  quarry  is  several  miles  in  extent,  and  generally 
about  two  feet  in  thickness,  but  varying  according  to 
the  number  of  the  strata,  whidi  are  from  fite  to 
eight,  frequently  interrupted  by  very  thin  layers  of 
sand :  these  strata  increase  in  hardness  in  proportion 
to  their  depth ;  the  upper  consists  wholly  of  a  coarse 
brittle  stone,  which  is  only  proper  for  lime,  but  the 
marble  of  the  other  is  very  compact,  requires  but 
little  labor  to  dig,  and,  after  a  short  e^osure  to  the 
.  air,  obtains  a  degree  of  solidity  and  finnness  suffi- 
cient to  resist  the  injuries  of  the  weather/'    The 
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latter  sentence,  in  reference  to  so  dry  a  dimate  as 
Coquimbo,  still  further  confirms  the  analogy  I  have 
remarked ;  and  this  is  again  increased  by  £he  circum- 
stance, that  among  the  geol(^cal  specimens  collected 
by  Captain  Hall  in  Hie  same  neighbourhood,  are  **  al- 
luvial sandstone/'  and  ''  limestone  probably  allu- 
vial.'' 

The  town  of  Rancagua,  or  Santa  Croce  de  Triana^ 
is  seated  about  the  same  distance  from  the  sea  as 
the  metropolitan  dty,  upon  the  margin  of  the  river 
Cachapoal :  like  other  towns,  it  is  divided  into 
squares,  or  quadras ;  the  houses  are  of  ^  one  ground 
story,  of  mean  appearance,  built  of  mud,  white- 
washed and  tiled :  it  has  a  miseriable  plaza,  or  public 
square,  and  its  outskirts,  or  suburbs,  consist  of  ex- 
tensive enclosures  of  cultivated  ground,*  fenced  in  by 
tapias,  or  riammed  earthen  walls. 

The  baths  of  Cauquenes  are  situated  in  the  Cor- 
dillera, in  a  deep  ravine  leading,  from  the  sources  of 
the  Cachapoal ;  they  are  seated  in  a  most  romantic 
situation,  on  a  very  narrow,  confined,  and  elevated 
laUe  height,  close  to  the  margin  of  a  precipice,  at 
t}i€i  foot  of  which,  and  at  the  perpendiciilar  depth  of 
100  feet,  the  river  Cachapoal  flows:  the  hills  that 
overhang  this  height  are  covered  with  trees,  while, 
in  the  wihter  time,  the  summits  of  the  greater 
heights  are  covered  with  snow,  at  thie  period  when 
the  temperature  of  this  valley,  imder  a  cloudless  sky, 
is  warm  and  delightful.  There  are  four  principal 
springs  of  hot  water,  flowing  into  as  many  reservoirs 
about  five  feet  long;  they  are  of  the  temperature  of 
100^  and  upwards,  and  are  stated  to  be  so  hot  that 
it  is  painful  to  remain  in  them ; '  though  the  persons 
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who  have  ohai^  6f  them  keep  the  patients  in  ibe 
bath  against  their  will  by  force  till  the  proper  time 
of  immersion  has  expired.  The  baths  are  greatly 
fireqtiented  in  the  sutii^ier  season,  being  celebrated 
for  the  cure  of  all  complaints,  and  infallible  in  case$ 
of  rheumatism  and  sy^hllis^— complaints  to  which 
the  natives  are  extremely  subject :  some,  of  the 
springs  are  suli^ureous,  like  those  of  Harrow^tq ; 
others  are  saline;  others  again,  though  very  hot,  are 
merely  gaseous,  like  those  of  Villa  Vicencio  ;  some  are 
tepid,  and  others  exttetaely  cold ;  both  the  hot  and 
cold  springs,  which  are  numerous,  are  all  within  a 
small  space. 

8.  CoLCHAGUA. — This  is  a  very  fertile  province, 
extending  from  the  central  Cordillera  on  the  east,  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west,  and  from  the  pro vince 
of  Rancagua  on  the  north  to  the  province  of  Maule 
on  the  south,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  rivers 
Teno  and  Mataquito,  being  a  distance  from  east  to 
west  of  about  eighty  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  of 
fifty-five  miles  ;  it  is  well  watered  by  the,  rivers  which 
form  its  northern  and  southern  boundaries,  and  by 
the  auxiliary  streams  and  rivulets  that  fall  into  them ; 
those  which  fall  into  the  Cachapoal  are  the  Tin- 
guiririca  and  Clarillo,  and  the  rivulet  of  Ghimba- 
rougo.  The  small  river  Nilahue,  or  Bichuquen,  rises 
in  the  middle  of  the  province  from  a  range  of  hills 
lying  to  the  westward'  of  San  Fernando,  and  falls 
into  the  sea,  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  village 
and  bay  of  La  Navidad :  this  stream  receives  many 
little  rivulets,  or  esteros.  At  no  great  distance  from 
San  Fernando  is  the  lake  of  Taguat^ua,  in  the 
centre  of  which  are  several  small  islands  ;  these,  like 
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Ae  sbarw  of  the  lake,  are  wdl  wooded;  I9ie  laku 
itself  is  miidi  firequeiited  l^  wiM  tawly  and  I0  alto- 
gether a  most  delightful  spot* 

This  province  abounds  in  tirnb^  trees^  of  wUdi 
ibe  provinces  northward  ci  the  river  Mzypo  are 
nearly  destitute;  it  is  divMed  into  several  large 
estates,  which  are  extremely  productive ;  these  estates 
yield  com ;  there  are  also  many  fine  vineyards. 

The  principal  town  of  the  province,  called  San 
Fernando,  is  somewhat  smaller  than  Rancagua ;  it 
is  built  on  the  river  Tinguiririca,  and  in  its  ivei^ 
boivhood  are  several  farms  of  considerable  value. 

There  are  several  villages  situated  in  ttifikrent 
parts  of  the-province,  such  as  Malloa,  Rosario,  ^id 
others.  Near  San  Fernando  finely  variegated  marble 
is  said  to  abound. 

9.  Mattle. — The  province  of  Maule  extend^ 
from  the  central  Cordillera  on  the  east,  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  west,  and  from  the  province  (rf  Col* 
chagua  on  the  north,  to  the  provinces  of  Itata  and 
Chilian  on  the  south,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  rivers  Longuen  and  Itata,  being  a  distance  from 
east  to  west  of  about  seventy-five  miles,  and  from 
north  to  douth  of  fifty  miles. 

l%is  province  will  in  time  become  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  country ;  it  is  large,  well  watered, 
contains  many  resources,  and  is  generally  susoejrfible 
of  cultivation.  The  river  Maide,  one  dl  the  most 
important  in  Chile,  recdves  the  waters  of  many  con- 
tributary  streams,  such  as  the  Claro,  Talca,  Putagan, 
Archiguenu,  Liguay,  Longavi,  PerquilaHquen ;  the 
five  last  named  unite  into  one  arm  called  Hie  rivior 
Longamillo,  before  it  reaches  (iie  Itfaule.     There  are 
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mimerous  other  rivulets  that  water  the  country,  sudi 
as  the  Huenchullami,  Cauguenes,  and  others.     The 
face  of  the  country  though  hilly,  presents  a  greater 
extent  of  level  and  cultivataUe  surface  than  any  of 
the  more  northern  provinces.      It  is  extremely  well 
wooded^  and  in  many  parts  of  the  province,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers,  several  sorts  of 
timber  trees,  of  considerable  size,  and  good  quality 
abound.      The  climate  of  Maule  is  remarkaUy  fine 
and  favourable  to  vegetation,  as  the  winter  rains  are 
of  longer  durationjld  more  frequent  in  tteir  re- 
currence  than  in  the  northern  provinces :  these^  with 
the  springs  which  abound  in  aU  parts,  render  un* 
necessary  to  a  great  extent  the  expensive  process  of 
irrigation,  which  the  people  to  the  northward  are 
compelled  to  resort  to.   The  principal  town  is  Talca, 
delightfully  situated  in  a  little  valley  upon  the  river 
Claro,  on  the  high  road  from  Santiago  to  Concepcioii. 
Its  distance  from  Santiago  being  240  miles,  from 
Valparaiso  270  miles,  from  Rancagua  168  miles^ 
from  Chilian  120  miles,  from  Concq)cion  240  miles : 
it  is  a  small  place,  and  its  population  does  not  prcv 
baUy  exceed  1000 ;  its  neighbouiiiood  is  well  culti- 
vated. 

The  village  of  Curico  is  prettily  situated  between 
the  rivers  Teno  and  Loutue^  above  the  place  where 
their  junction  constitutes  the  rvmt  Mataquitp :  it  it 
seated  at  the  foot  of  a  little  rainge  of  hills  proceeding 
from  the  Cordillera ;  this  village,  or  town  as  it  is 
called,  lies  on  the  high  road  from  Rancagua  to  Talca» 
being  distant  fnmi  the  latter  sixty  miles,  from  the 
former  108  miles,  and  from  San  Fernando,  in  the 
same  route,  sixty  miles.     This  place  is  deserving  of 
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Boticey  as  being  the  point  of  exit  over  the  Cordillera 
by  the  pass  of  the  Plandion  before  described,  and  as 
the  point  to  where  the  Indians  on  tixe  opposite  side 
bring  their  goods  for  bartar.  . 

Cauquesas  is  another  /small  village,  seated  in  a 
plain  between  the  rivulets  of  Tut^ben  and  Cauquenes, 
it  lies  seventy-five  miles  to  the  SSW  of  Taka,  and 
sixty  miles  to  the  NNW  of  Chilian, 

Tlie  village  of  Maule  is  seated  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  that  name.  It  is  a  poor  mean  town; 
though  it  has  ^increased  considerably  since  the  revo- 
lution, in  consequence  of  the  building  of  craft  and 
boats  for  cairying  timber  to  Valparaiso.  Timber  is 
cheap;  the  price  of  logs  of  roble,  pf.pdlin,  or  of 
lingui,  twenty-four  feet  long,  and  ieight  inches  siquare, 
is  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  each^  (four  to 
six  shillings  English),  but  on  my  arrival  in  Chile; 
although  I  could  have  procured  as  much  timber  as  I 
pleased,  placed  on  the  beadi  of  the  Maule  at  this 
price;  it  was  impossible  to  convey  it  to  Valparaiso,  a 
distance  of  only  one  dajr's  sail,  under  a  charge  of  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  doUars  for  each  log.  Timber  of 
the  leu^h  of  thirty-six  feet,  and  ten  inches  square, 
may  be  abundantly  procured ;  some  has  been,  felled 
of  the  length  of  sixty  feet,  and  two  feet  square :  the 
largest  trees  are  of  caiba,  a  name  given  by  the  Spa- 
niards to*  mahogany,  though  I  am  told  the  wood 
more  resembles  elm.  I  have  never  seen  it,  and  none; 
I  am  told,  grows  to  the  northward  of  the  Maule. 
llie  harbour  of  Maule  is  capacious,  and  well  shel- 
tered on  all  sides  by  hills :  it  is  formed  by  an  inlet, 
or  enlargement  of  the  river's  mouth,  outside  of  which 
is  a  bar  of  sand,  which  does  not  admit  any  vessel  to 
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enter,  even  at  high  tide  with  safety,  if  it  draws  more 
than  eleven  feet  of  water:  the  tide  here  does  not 
rise  above  four  feet. 

At  the  southern  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a 
low  sandy  point  extends  a  considerable  way  into  th^ 
sea,  connecting  the  main  land  with  a  reef  of  rocks. 
Over  this  sandy  isthmus  the  sea  breaks  at  all  times  ; 
this  bank  extends  across  the  river's  mouth,  and 
forms  the  bar  before  mentioned.  Whenever  a  pier 
or  breakwater  shall  be  built  from  the  shore  to  i^ 
reef  of  rocks,  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  of  the  river 
from  flowing  over  the  bank,  it  is  probable  that  the 
floods  caused  by  heavy  rains  will  cut  a  channel 
through  the  bar,  and  thus  permit  vessels  to  enter 
the  river  in  safety.  As  it  is,  even  with  a  pilot,  the 
entrance  is  difficult  and  hazardous  :  this  will  become 
a  matter  of  some  importance  to  Chile,  and  this  pro- 
vince more  especially,  as  its  trade,  its  population, 
and  its  agriculture  increase.  In  this  case,  and  in 
the  event  of  a  relaxation  of  the  commercial  restrictive 
system,  wheat  and  other  produce  of  the  soil  may 
be  exported  with  more  ease  and  at  less  expence  than 
they  can  be  from  other  parts  which  have  not  the 
facility  afibrded  by  river  navigation. 

Therie  are  several  villages  of  inconsiderable  note, 
sucb  as  Lora,  on  the  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Matiqiiito,  Bella  Jsla  on  the  river  Longamilla,  and 
a  few  others ;  but  the  population,  which  is  Tery 
scanty,  is  generally  spread  over  the  province  tipon 
the  several  haciendas,  or  farms,  ivhich  are  numerous 
ind  fertile :  but  from  the  *  want  of  hands,  more 
MpediaUy  of  tbe  distance  of  Talca  from^Santii^ 
and   Concepcion,    cultivation    has  never  extended 
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itself  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  provinces  <^  Colehftt 
gua  and  Rancagua.  The  expense  of  land  carri^e» 
and  the  cost  of  conveyance  to  the  distant  markets 
amount  to  more  than  the  value  of  the  produce: 
from  these  impediments  the  population  of  the  pro-^ 
vince  has  not  increased^  neither  will  it  increase  so 
long  as  inducements  are  held  out  to  emj^ration  into 
the  other  provinces,  where  greater  facilities  and  en* 
couragement  to  exertion  are  found.  The  productive* 
ness  of  Maule,  its  fine  soil  and  clim^e,  will  one  daj 
place  it  above  the  oth^*s  in  point  of  importance,  but 
this  day  is  very  distant. 

The  chief  produce  of  the  province  is  cattle ;  hut 
this  kind  of  farming,  conducted  as  it  is  in  Chile, 
does  not  encourage  the  growth  of  population. 
Formerly,  the  manufacture  of  charqui  was  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent  for  the  Peruvian  market,  and 
the  supply  of  shipping ;  but  the  preparation  of  sabb 
beef  by  foreigners  has,  in  gr^Oit  measure,  diminished 
the  consimsption  of  charqui.  F<»merly  too  the  bdui* 
nufacture  of  cheese,  which  was  exported  to  Peru  wd 
Buenos  Ayres,  was  consideralde.  It  was  prepared 
principally  in  that  part,  of  the  province  of  which  the 
estate  of  Chanco  is  the  centre,  and  hence  the  name  of 
Chanco  cheese  is  provearbial  tl^QUghout  all  South 
America.  The.  character  of  the  people  dijSers  wUaeij 
frmn  those  of  the  more  northern  ps^ovinces;  th^ 
have  darker  oomplexicms,  less  beard,  ey^  less  sepa^ 
rated,  lower  foreheads,  and  more  pointed  chins; 
they  are,  in  fact,  the  true  Promauciaas,  wibatating 
the  coi^ntry  of  Promaucaes  of  the  Abitarigines,  as  that 
portion  of  Chile  lying  between  the  Maule  aad  Af 
Biobio  was  caUed».  a  race  that  the  Imc^s,  of  Ptra 
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ceiiid  Bot  mVjiigJit^  96:  tJic^y  4i4^  the  mere  d^cfle  iiv 
habitants  of  QtM^mapu^  07  that  p(»rtioH  lying  to  t^ 
^orth  of  ^e  river  Maypo.  They  still  preserve  the 
sawa  difference  of  character,  being  nat^]:aUy  mpi^e 
ferocious,  savage,  thievish^  a^d  unsettled.  A  Chj^^o 
who  is  a  notorious  thie^  or  a  fearljBSS;  vqgajtMq^d^^  is. 
invariably  styled  thi?ough«  the  countiry  a  Maulinq;^ 
and  any  peasant  from  tha|;  piioyinice  ^  Ipo]^  uppi;^ 
by  tha  mor»  nprtibiem  j^ll^ei^oS;  w^  eq^stmt,  vVo 
picion>. 

The  dress  and;  habits  of  tk^^  vmip^  d¥%r  \f99k 
little  fyom  the  others,  except  in  tjbeu;  c^s,  whi(r]^ 
are  mostly  cpmcaJ,  of  blue  woollen  doth,  scmiewhat 
resembling  those  of  the  Greeks,  but  their  heads  ai^ 
more  covered,  a|id  thebr  caps  aire  longer.  The 
JMIaiii^s  if  they  may  be  sp  cabled,  stfll  possess  ma^y 
little>  settlements  i^  the  j^rovince,  or  rath^  I  shiould 
say  their  descendant^  reWft  little  fimo&  that  havQ 
nev^:  been  appropriated  or  given,  away  by  th^  king 
of  S^^n ;  they,  however,  are  but  smal),  and  thinly 
p^oplpd :  they  are  at  Huenchullami>  Libun,  ]I^Qap€0j 
Cha^ico,  Couque,  Cur^,  Pua(?l»in,  Negup^he,  ^. 
Tjliere  are  said  to  be  niiany  gold  mjnes,  some^  m  tibe 
vicinity  o^  Cauquenij»  and  Huillipatagua,  bujt  more 
especially  iij  the  Gord^Uleifa,  to  lihe  eai3twar4  ol  Talc», 
The  accoijjjit^  pf  ^ir  ^<^ew  w4l  ^35tei>t  a«re 
doubtless  exaggerated ;  the,  ^t  W^  ^  ^^  ^Wil 
product  whii^  ha^i  a;t  ^ny  timft  bc^ei^  obtmied  ^eim 
them. 

Th^re  we,  said,  tc^  l^  soi^e  r^h  coppei  mv^^  in 
the  vidnijl^  oi  Curic^p,  buit  th^y  have  been  very  little 
wrought :  an  attempt  was  made  b^ore  I  left  Chile 
to  re*estaUish  the  working  of  these  mine^,  l^t  the 
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ofcj|ect  failed ;  indeed  I  considered  the  reputed  rich- 
ness of  these  mines  to  be  wholly  faBnlous. 

In  the  Cordillera,  about  the  sources  of  the  river 
Longavi,  and  near  the  volcano  of  Peteroa,  are  some 
formations  of  copperas,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  which  is 
sometimes  met  with  in  a  state  nearly  pure,  sometimes 
mixed  with  alum.  The  Maulinos  are  in  the  habit  of 
extracting  both, '  which  are  carried  to  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  sold  to  the  country  J)ulperos,  or 
chandler's  shops,  there  being  a  considerable  consump- 
tion of  these  salts,  both  of  which  bear  the  name  of 
polcura ;  alum  is  called  polcura  blanca,  (white  pol- 
cura)  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  is  brought  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Cordillera. 

The  Cordillera,  I  apprehend,  does  not  differ  in 
structure  from  the  part  which  is  elsewhere  minutely 
described  :  there  is  a  very  good  pass,  called  that  of 
the  Planchon,' which  leads  up  to  the  sources  of  the 
river  Teno,  a  pass  which  has  been  elsewhere  men- 
tioned. In  the  Cordillera  bordering  on  this  province 
are  two  remarkable  peaks,  one  to  the  northward,  the 
other  to  the  southward  of  the  pass ;  the  former  is 
called  the  Descabezado,  or  Blanquillo,  the  latter  the 
Volcan  de  Peteroa.  The  Descabezado  is  said  not 
to  attain  so  great  an  elevation  as  the  peak  of  Tupun- 
gato,  which  I  have  elsewhere  shown  cannot  be  higher 
than'15,000  feet  above  the  levelof  the  sea ;'  it  is  called 
the  Descabezado,  or  truncated  mountain,  from  being 
in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone :  Molina  says  that  its 
flat  top  exhibits  a  plain  of  more  than  six  miles  square, 
which  is  evidently  a  cuenta  de  frayle,  a  friar's  story, 
as  the  Chilenos  (^  any  exaggerated  or  improbable 
tale:  he  adds,  moreover,  "  that  in  the  middle  is  a 
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very  deep  lake,  which,  from  f  every  appeaj^ance,  was 
formerly  the  cr^;er  of  a  volcano.".  This  hypothesis 
is  much  at  variance  with  another  circumstance  which 
he  relates  respecting  it ;- — "that  on  its  top  various 
shells,  such'  as  oysters,^  conchs^  and .  periwinkles^  are 
found  in  a  calcined  or  petrified  state,  evidently  de- 
posited there  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge."  The 
same  tale  is  recounted  of  the  existence  of  shells  on 
the  summit  of  the  Cordillera  at  Los^Patos,  and  at 
the  Cumbre  of  Las  Cuevas,  which  I  have  shown  to 
be  incorrect :  the  mountain  structures,  there  asserted 
to  be  fossilized  marine  formations,  turn  out  to  be  an 
amygdaloidal  porphyritic  greenstone.  The  only  cir- 
cumstance that  seems  to  favor  the  assertion  that 
the  Descabezado  is  an  extinct  volcano,  is  the  shape 
of  its  summit ;  but  this  proves  little,  as  it  may  be 
accidental.  Peteroa,  on  the  contrary,  is  undoubtedly 
a  volcano — ^it  exhibited  a  violent  eruption  about  sixty- 
five  years  ago  :  "  this  happened,"  says  Molina,  "  on 
the  3rd  of  December,  1760,  when  it  formed  for  itself 
a  new  crater,  and  a  neighbouring  mountain  was  rent 
asunder  for  many  miles  in  extent.  The  eruption  was 
accompanied  by  a  dreadful  explosion,  which  was 
heard  throughout  the  whole  country :  fortunately  it 
was  not  succeeded  by  any  very  violent  shocks  of  an 
earthquake.  The  quantity  of  lava  and  ashes  was 
so  great  that  it  filled  the  neighbouring  vallies,  and 
occasioned  a  rise  of  the  waters  of  Tinguiririca,  which 
continued  for  many  days.*    At  the  same  time  the 


*  The  same  consequences  followed  at  the  great  earthquake  in 
1822^  in  the  rise  of  the  river  Concon^  and  other  streams  in  Chile^  by 
shaking  down  the  snow^  and  exposing  it  to  a  more  rapid  meltings 
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course  of  the  Lontue,  a  very  considerable  river,  Mras 
Impeded  for  ten  days^  a  pa^t  of  the  mountain, 
which  fen  SEnd  ffiled  its  bed.  The  water  at  lengtih 
fttojed  itsdf  a  passage,  overflowed  aU  the  neighbour- 
iAg  jdains,  wad  fofrmed  ^  Ibke,  which  still  remains. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


CHILE   DESCRIBED. 


Third,  or  Southern  Jurisdiction,  containing  the  Provinces  of — 
X,  Chilian. — XI.  Itata. — XII.  Rere,  or  Huilquilemu. — XIII. 
!Puchacal. — Fertility  of  these  Provinces. — Bay,  Harhour,  and 
City  of  Concepcion. 


10.  Chillan. — This  is  the  first  province  of  the 
third,  or  souUiem  jurisdiction  of  Chile  :  it  extends 
from  the  central  Cordillera  on  the  east,  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Itata  oa  the  west,  and  from  the  province  of 
Maole  on  the  north  to  the  province  of  Rere  on  the 
south,  being  a  distance,  from  east  to  west,  of  about 
fifty-five  miles,  and  from  north  to  south,  of  forty 
miles.  It  is  a  small,  biit  very  fertile  province,  con- 
sisting of  mountain  ranges  to  the  eastward,  and  beau- 
tiful and  wdil  watered  plains  to  the  westward.  Its 
streams  are  the  Nuble,  Cato,  Chillan,  Dinguillin, 
Danicalguin,  and  Guilliayo,  all  flowing  from  the 
Cordillera,  and  form  together  the  river  Itata.  The 
town  of  Chillan,  called  also  San  Bartolomeo,  was 
seated  near  the  margin  Of  the  river  of  the  same 
name.  The  earthquake  of  1751  levelled  it  to  the 
iground ;  and,  as  it  has  been  subjected  to  inundations 
of  the  river  at  various  periods,  the  town  was  rd[)uilt 
in  its  present  situation.  Previous  to  the  revolution 
the  populaticm .  of  Chillan  was  greater  than  it  is  at 
present,  but  the  civil  war,  and  the  numerous  incursions 
of  th6  imconquered  Indians  of  Arauco  have,  to  a  con- 
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siderable  extent,  decreased  the  population  of  the  whole 
province,  and  no  more  land  is  cultivated  than  is 
barely  suffici^it  for  the  sustenance  of  the  inhabitants. 

11*  It  ATA. — The  province  of  Itata  extends  from 
the  province  of  Chilian  on  the  east  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  west,  and  from  the  province  of  Maule 
on  the  north  to  the  province  of  Concepcion  on  the 
south — being  a  distance,  from  east  to  west  of  about 
forty  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  of  forty  miles. 
The  river  Itata,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  several 
rivers  of  Chilian,  runs  through  the  middle  of  tiie 
province,  dividing  it  into  two  portions,  the  more 
northerly  of  which  is  marked  by  a  line  folloTidng  a 
•range  of  hills  bordering  the  course  of  the  river 
Lonquen,  and  terminating  at  the  eastern  point  of  the 
river  Itata ;  the  southern  and  larger  portion  by  a 
line  of  hills  running  midway  through  the  country, 
Ijring  between  the  rivers  Itata  and  Biobio. 

The  river  Itata  is  much  wider  and  deeper  than  the 
Maule ;  its  course  is  interrupted  by  ledges  of  rocks ; 
and  its  banks,  being  rocky  and  precipitous,  do  not 
admit  of  its  irrigating  the  neighbouring  country. 
The  Lonquen  is  a  very  small  stream.  The  town 
of  Itata,  or  Jesus  de  Coulemii,  is  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  in  a  delightfril  plain,  which  for^ 
merly  was  highly  cultivated,  as  was  the  greater  part 
of  this  beautiful  province,  whence  the  town  of  Cour 
cepcion  drew  great  part  of  its  supplies.  Its  diief 
productions  were  com  and  wine,  especially  the  latter, 
which  was  famed  through  all  South  America  as 
Penco  or  Concepcion  wine.  The  vineyards  are  said 
to  be  very  extensive ;  the  grapes  are  black  and  fine 
flavored ;  the  climate  and  soil  are  so  well  adapted  to 
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their  culture,  that  the  vmtage  scarcely  everfaHisd, 
and  seldom  or  ever  reqtdred.  the  aid  of  irrigation. ' 

The  land  is  equally  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  wheat,  which  formerly  was  cultivated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent :  but  the  alternate  possession  of  the 
dty  of  Concepcion  by  the  Spaniards  and  patriots,  the 
desolation  committed  as  well  by  the  royalists  and 
patriot  armies,  and  completed  by  th6  ren^ado  Bferi- 
avides  and  his  followers,  put  an  end  to  the  commerce 
of  Concepcion,  and  drove  away  all  the  capitalists 
from  the  city,  as  well  as  the  hacendados  from  their 
estates  in  the  provinces  of  Itata,Chillanj  Pucahcal, 
and  La  Laxa.  The  hacendas,  which  were  nume* 
rous  and  Well  peopled,  are  now  in  great  measure  de* 
serted  by  the  peasants ;  the  miserable  beings,  who 
remain,  live  almost  without  restraint,  and  cultivate 
such  portions  of  the  ground  as  they  require  for  their 
subsistence  \  while  nearly  all  the  vineyards,  so  long 
neglected,  have  become  ruined ;  and  the  buildings, 
and  bodegas  for  the  preparation  of  wines  aind  spirits, 
are  either  destroyed  or  fallen  to  decay. 

The  present- government  of  Chile  is  so  unable  to 
afford  protection  either  to  property  or  person,  that 
the  haciendados  dare  not  return  to  their  farms,  but 
remain  chiefly  at  Santiago,  employing  what  they 
have  been  able  to  save  from  the  wreck  of  thdr  for- 
tiines  in  comtmercijal  pursuits. 
There  are  several  lavaderos  in  the  ravines  of  the  hilly 
districts,  where  many  poor  people  employ  their  time 
in  searching,  grinding,  and  washing  forg6ld;  the 
small  produce  they  obtain  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  Ihe 
very  few  wants  of  these  miserable  creatures. 

12.  Reee,  or  HuiLQUiLEMTJ. — This   province 
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eocfmids  from  the  Cordillera  cm  the  east  to  the  pre*- 
vinoe  of  Pudiacal  on  the  west,  and  from  the  province 
of  Chilian  on  the  north  to  the  Indian  territory  on 
the  south,  being  a  distimce  from  east  to  west  of  about 
sixty-fiye  mites,  and  from  north  to  south  of  fifty 
miles.    Its  line  of  demarcati(m  on  the  norili  and  west 

• 

is  by  a  cordon  of  mountains  extencUng  from  tlie  Cor* 
diU^ra,  first  westward,  and  Ihen  south-westward.  It 
is  equal  in  dimate,  fertility,  and  capaUlity  to  any  in 
Chile,  but  owing  to  the  political  causes  befmre-m^n* 
tioned,  its  productiveness  is  oi  little  avail  :it  is  watered 
by  the  rivers  Claro,  La  Laxa,  Guaque,  and  Duqtwco, 
all  forming  so  many  tributary  branches  to  the  princi- 
pal river  Biobio^  It  is  well  wooded,  all  the  ravines, 
most  ci  the  hills,  and  many  o£  the  plains  being  well 
€0ve3C*ed  with  fine  timber.  The  rivar  Biobio  is  navi- 
gated as  high  as  Nadmiento  in  canoes,  floats,  and 
rafts,  by  which  means  the  produce  of  the  country  h 
conveyed  to  Ccmoepdon  at  a  trifling  expence,  and 
achanged  for  the  few  materials  of  which  they  stand 
in  need :  thes^  are  advantages  whidi  no  otiier  pro«- 
viiMse  in  Chile  possesses.  The  little  value  which  the 
pe<^le  of  the  interior  ]^u»  iqK>n  labour  necessary  to 
the  sujHPly  ^  ^^'^  ^^  wunts,  enables  tiiem  to  coo^ 
vey  timb^  to  Concepdon  at  a  very  dieap  rate,  aad 
w<ere  these  fine  distrkts  sdtled  ui^ara  protecting 
and  fostering  govemm^it^  tl»s  population  woidd  be 
gi«eatly  increased  by  ^n^ration  from  the  more  bar- 
ren parovinces  of  the  north. 

Yumbel  te  the  duef  town  of  the  province :  it  is 
M  the  road  from  the  metn^c^  to  Conc^Kaon,  being 
sixty  miles  from  the  latter,  dxty  miles  from  OiiUaB, 
180  mi^  from  Tlda^  and  420  itiites  from  Santiblga 
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It  is  a  very  small  town,  and  there  is  nothing  in  its 
aeighhourhood  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  if  we 
except  the  village  or  town  of  San  Luis  Gonzaga, 
which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  military 
governor  and  local  authorities.  There  are  many  little 
villages  established  about  the  several  forts,  whidi  the 
Spaniards  erected  and  maintained  as  a  line  of  defence 
l^ainst  the  encroachments  of  the  Indians.  These  are 
Tucapel  on  the  La  Laxa  river,  Los  Angelos,  Puren, 
and  Santa  Barbara,  on  the  north  side  of  the  j^obio. 
Til»  Spaniards  also  erected  another  line  of  forts  along 
the  southern  bank  of  the  same  river,  upon  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Indians,  to  overawe  them.  Most  of 
these  forts  had  settlements  of  villagers  about  them, 
bat  settlers  possessed  no  ground  beyond  the  reach  ef 
tiieir  guns.  The  principal  forts  were  called  Nad- 
niento  and  Puen. 

18.  PuCHACAL. — This  pro vince,  called  also  Peneo 
and  Concepdon,  is  the  last  to  be  described.  It  ex- 
tends from  the*  province  of  Rere  on  the  east  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west,  and  from  ^b^  province  fyf 
Xtftta  on  the  north  to  the  Indian  territory  of  Arauco 
on  the  south,  from  whidi  it  is  separated  by  the  river 
Mobio,  beii^  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles  east  and 
west,  and  forty  miles  north  and  isout^i.  The  soil  of 
this  jnrovince  is  extremely  fertile,  and,  under  ^e 
government  of  the  Spaniards,  was  carried  to  as  high 
a  pitch  of  cultivation  as  aay  lands  in  Chile;  the 
projectors  then  lived  always  either  on  their  estates 
or  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Concepcion ;  since  tiie 
proprietors  have  abandoned  their  estates,  and  deserted 
the  province,  the  country  has  been  subject  to  the 
inroads  of  the  Indians,  aiMi  is  cosnpairatively  deso- 
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lated  and  depopulated.     Its  rivers  are  the  Biobio  tod 
Andalien,  the  latter  a  small  stream  falHng  into  the 
bay  of  Concepdon,  through  the  valley  of  Penoo,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  formerly  stood  the  old  cityof  Coneep- 
cion,  which  has  been  twide  destroyed  by  earthquakes. 
Its  principal  harbor  is  in  the  bay  of  ConcepcioDi 
formed  by  a  kind  of  hilly  promontory  tending  north- 
ward from  the  mouth  of  the  Biobio.     The  isthmus 
connecting  it  with  the  mountainous  ranges  of  Gualqui 
forms  a  low  neck  of  land;  separating  the  bay  from  the 
river  Biobio :  on  the  southern  margin  of  this  isthmus, 
which  is  rather  more  than  three  miles  broad,  is  built 
the  city  of  Concepcion ;  the  bay  is  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  the  hilly  promontory  of  Talcahuano  just 
mentioned  forming  its  western  point,  and  the  hills 
of  Tome  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour  formii^ 
its  northern  termination  at  the  point  called  De  Lor 
beria.     The  diameter  of  the  circle  thus  inclosed  to 
form  the  harbor  is  five  miles,  but  the  mouth  is  still 
farther  shut  in  by  the  island  of  Quiriquina,  placed 
nearly  midway  in  its  entrance,  dividing  it  into  two 
channels,  and  more  effectually  protecting  and  com- 
pleting the  harbour :  the  more  northerly  chani^l  .is 
the  principal  entrance ;  its  width  from  the  island  to 
Point  Lob^ria  is  two  miles ;  the  southern  entrance 
between  the  island  and  Talcahuano  Point  is  about,  a 
mile  and  a  quarter.     There  may  be  said  to  be  three 
harbours :  that  of  Talcahuano,  which  is  the  most  se- 
cure, lying  under  the  promontory  ini the; soutii-west ; 
that  of  Cerillo  Verde,  near  the  scite  of  the  old  city 
of  Penco  in  the  sbuth-east ;  and  that  of  Tonae  on  the 
north«^west  of  the  bay.     The  principal  entrance*  to 
the  bay  has  thirty  fathoms  water,  diminishing  gyar 
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dually  to  twelve  fathoms  in  the  middle  of  the  bay ; 
and  this  depth  is  found  in  all  parts  within  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  beach:  the  southern 
ch^nel  has  thirty  fathoms  at  its  commencement, 
and  eleven  fathoms  at  its  entrance  into  the  Talcahu- 
ano  anchorage.  The  holding  grbund  throughout 
the  harbour  is  excellent,  the  bottom  being  of  ooze 
and  free  from  rocks,  but  the  anchorage  of  Talcahuano 
is  always  preferred,  as  vessels  lie  there  secure  from 
all  winds,  while  the  other  anchorages  are  exposed  to 
the  strong  southerly  winds  which  blow  into  the  bay 
over  the  low  isthmus  of  Concepcibn,  from  the,  Arau- 
canian  territory,  so  as  frequently  to  endanger  their 
safety:  the  consequence  is,  that  Talcahuano  has  be- 
come the  sea-port  to  the  city  of  Concepcion,  although 
distant  from  it  twelve  miles.  The  land  on  the  east 
side  of  the  harbour  is  high,  the  sides  are  planted 
with  vines  and  fruit  trees. 

The  bay  of  Concepcion,  with  its  secure  ports,  its 
vicinity  to  the  city  of  Concepcion,  formerly  the  capi- 
tal of  Chile,  the  convenience  of  river  navigation  with 
the  interior,  the  greater  productiveness  of  soil  in  the 
adjacent  territory,  its  climate  more  congenial  to  acti- 
vity and  industry,  presents  much  greater  advantages 
for  commercial  traffic  than  Valparaiso,  or  any  other 
port  or  harbour  in  Chile,  and  will  no  doubt  in  time 
become  a  place  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  h)as 
generally  been  the  policy  of  the  Spaniards  to  build 
their  principal  towns  far  in  the  interior,  for  instance 
at  Mexico,  at  Quito,  at  Santa  F^  de  Bc^ota,  and  at 
Santiago,  in  Chile:  powerful  circumstances  in  all  these 
instances  induced  such  a  line  of  policy ;  but  as  these 
motives  will,  under  a  better  government,  and  a  less 
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trade,  aa  k»^;eir  exist,  tbe  people,  1^  ta 
act  fi>r  themsdves,  will  chuse  such  ^acee^  ^  dudi^ 
refiideii€Q  as  will  best  suit  their  conTenic^ioe  apd  their 
interests.    It  is^cVrar  <liat  the  populatioii  wiU  ext^id 
itself  i9  those  places  wh^e  the  ^eatest  quantity  of 
ecAvenieaces  can  be  most  easily  obtained^  and  we 
iDay  therefore  expect  that  this  will  take  place  in  the 
province  of  Concepcion,  whither,  from  the  mcrease 
of  people,  of  trade,  commerce,  and  riches,  the  seat  of 
goyemment  will  in  time  be  removed.    In  several  con- 
versations wi&  the  Ex-director,  General  O'EQggins, 
09^  this  subject,  who  is  a  PenquistOj  as  the  natives  of 
t^  four  more  southern  provinces  are  called^  it  was  ap^ 
parent  that  this  was  his  opinion,  and  as  his  coUeagnea 
in  <^ce  weire  natives  of  the  same  district,  thi^  also 
w^re  djesirous  that  the  seat  of  government  should;  be 
l^noved  tp  Conoepcion  as   soon  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  but  it  is  evident  that  a  considerable  tim<^ 
must  elapse  b^ore  any  such  measure  can  be  carried 
into  effect.     It  is  impossible  now  to  {Movent  the  final 
h^depend^M^  of  Chile,  and  though  many  years  mvy 
-gms  over  before  the  peojrie  will  be  aUe  advaQtjpge-r 
oudy  to  goven  themselves,  though  much  stru^^g 
of  pai^iea  and  destruction  of  life  in  party  conflicts 
will  probably  occur  before  all  the  influential  people 
of  the  country  will  perceive  their  own  interests,  aod 
unite  in  a  ccmunon  Inmd  of  union ;  though  much 
time  will  eiafse  before  r^ht  notions  will  be  formed 
cm  these  sub|ects,  ^nd  social  order  be  established 
among  then,  still  the  day,  however  distant,  must 
arrive  when  Chile  will  attain  a  commandji^  situa- 
tion among  the  nati(ms  oi  the  new  continent 
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There  is  another  harbour^  called  San  ViiDente^ 
situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  prombntoi^  of 
Talcahuano,  which,  though  in  oth^  respects  well 
shut  in,  is  exposed  to  a  perpetual  swell,  which  roltei 
in  from  the  ocean,  smd  which,  with  its  rodcy  diannel, 
makes  it  less  secure  than  any  of  the  others :  it  has 
besides  a  shallow  sandy  beach,  over  which  the  surf 
breaks  vicdently  at  times,  rendei^ng  it  difficult  to 
land  in  boats. 

Formerly  the  city  of  Concepeion  (called  ako  Penco 
from  the  name  of  the  Indian  settiem^nit  previously 
existing  there)  was  built  on  the  south  eastern  part 
of  the  harbour,  at  the  spot  where  the  river  Andahm, 
or  San  Pedro,  emptied  itself.  It  was  many  times 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Indiai^,  thrown  dowiv 
by  an  earthquake  in  the  year  1730>  and  finally  de« 
tro3Fed  by  another  tr^nendous  earthquake  in  the 
year  17dl»  followed  by  a  sudden  rise  of  the  sea, 
that  completed  the  ruin  of  the  dty:  the  fear  ef 
being  engulphed  by  the  ocean  frightened  the  inhabit 
tants  more  than  the  earthquake  itself,  and  this  appren 
hension  caused  the  principal  people  to  remove  tQ 
their  estates ;  some,  however,  retired  with  the  o4i«- 
oera  of  gov^nment,  and  built  a  small  town  called 
San  Juan  Baptista,  or  QualqUi,  the  original  Indian 
name  of  the  spot.  In  1763  Hjifi  inhabitanti^  again 
took  courage,  and  determined  to  rebuild  the  cKy  ^ 
Concepeion,  its  situation  b^ng  judiciously  chosen  on 
an  elevated  position  of  the  istlu»uS5  half  a  mile  from 
the  river  Biobio ;  froisi  a  higher  level  ai  which  river 
an  azequia,  or  canal  of  i^^t^,*waf»  brought  for  Ih^ 
8U|^ly  oti^  city.     The  new  dty  of  C^»Eieq)emn 
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contained  several  good  buikUngs,  and  its  population 
amounted  to  20,000,  but  the  events  of  the  late  revo- 
lution have  driven  away  not  only  the  richer  inhabi- 
tants,  but  a  great  portion  of  the  poorer  also.  Ex- 
treme poverty  is  now  seen  every  where,  the  cathe- 
dral, the  palace,  and  other  public  buildings  have 
been  destroyed,  as  well  by  patriots  and  royalists  as 
by  brigand  chiefe,  and  ^till  remain  in  ruins,  their 
earthy  materials  quickly  mouldering  beneath  the  in- 
fluence of  a  comparatively  humid  atmosphere ;  its 
principal  houses  are  empty,  and  going  fast  to  ruin  ; 
its  streets  are  filthy  and  odious  beyond  description ; 
its  trade  is  annihilated  ;  the  want  of  occupation  and 
excitement  only  rendering  a  naturally  indolent  peo- 
ple more  slothful ;  robbery  and  crime  have  increased 
in  iMToportion  as  misery  and  want  of  police  have 
prevailed,  and  these  have  extended  so  far  that  the  or- 
dinary protectors  of  justice  have  themselves  become 
burglars  and  robbers.  In  short,  Concepcion,  the  se- 
cond city  in  Chile,  of  which  so  many  bombastic  ac- 
counts have  been  given,  is  become  the  theatre,  of 
poverty,  of  brutality,  of  injustice,  and  of  crime. 
From  all  I  could  hear,  the  population  of  Concepcion 
does  not  at  present  exceed  5000  persons,  and  these 
are  all  of  the  lowest  class. 

Talcahuano  is  a  town  that  h^s  of  late  years  -in- 
creased, in  consequence  of  the  protection  which  its 
batteries  have  afforded  against  the  niunerbus  ene- 
mies which  have  assailed  the  capital. 

In  the  province  of  Puchacal  are  several  reputed 
gold  mines,  among  Which  are  those  at  QiiiUacoya, 
five  leagues  from  Gualqui,  the  same  distance;  from 
Talcamavida,  and  six  leagues  from  Santa  Juana. 
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The  number  of  square  miles,  and  the  amount  of 
the  population  of  each  of  the  provinces,  may  be 
estimated  as  follows : 

Provinces.  SqUare  Miles.      Population. 

Copiapo 18,750 10,000 

Coquimbo 13,300 20,000 

Quillota 4,600 40,000 

Aconcagua  ....  4,400  , . , .  60,000 

Santiago  . . 3,830 90^000 

MelipiUi.. 850 20,000 

Ra'hcagua    .  ♦ . .      3,830 70,000 

Colchagua >      4,400 80,000 

Maule 3,750  . . . .  50,000 

Chilian    2,200 80,000 

Itata    ...  1,800  . .  .  •  20,000 

Rere 3,250  ....  30,000 

Puchacal 2,000 40,000 

Total ..  66,960        560,000 
About  8^  to  each  square  mile. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

INDIAN   CftlLE. 

Its  diviiioiis.*— City  and  Harbour  of  Valdivia. — Captm^  of  Val- 

divia  by  Lord  Cochrane. 


The  Indian  territory  commences  to  the  southward 
of  the  Biobio ;  and,  although  the  Indians  themselves 
separate  the  country  into  about  twenty  divisions,  it 
may  vrith  greater  propriety  be  treated  of  under  the 
following  designations : 

1-  Arauco.       4.  Boroa.  7.  Cunches. 

2.  Puren.         5.  Maquegua.    8.  GuiUiches. 
8.  Repocura.  6.  Tolten. 

1.  Abauco  lies  on  the  sea^oast,  between  the  rivers 
Biobio  andGauten;  it  is  watered  by  the  smaller 
streams,  Carampangui,  Leubu,  Paicabi,  and  Lieu- 
lieu  Tirua.  It  is  separated  from  Puren  by  a  range 
of  hills  extending  from  opposite  Talamarida  to  the 
sdte  of  the  old  city  of  Imperial,  several  times  rebuilt 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  as  often  destroyed  by  the 
Indians.  The  Chilenos  still  maintain  upon  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Biobio  the  fortified  positions 
of  Arauco,  Colcura,  and  San  Pedro.  The  first  is  a 
small  town,  surrounded  by  a  wall  on  three  sides ; 
on  the  other  side  is  a  steep  hill,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  a  fort,  mounting  six  guns,  which  command  the 
town  and  harbor.     The  only  accessible  part  of  this 
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lull  is  by  a  narrow  pass  within  the  walls  of  the 
town:  the  walls  are  twelve  feet  high,  built  with 
stOQies,  the  interstices  beii^  filled  with  mud.  It  is  a 
sufficient  defence  against  the  Indians.  The  place 
doling  the  revolution  has  beep  in  the  alten^ate  pos- 
session (^  the  Spaniards,  the  Patriots^  and  ^he  brh 
gand  BenayideS)  who  durii^  the  greater  part  of  his 
care^  held  \n8  head-quarters  here*  Colcura  finA 
San  Pedrp  are  mere  forts  to  dieck  the  irruptions  of 
the  Indians,  at  those  parts  of  the  river  where  it  is 
most  easily  fordabl^. 

2.  PcrjiEN  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  before-men- 
tioned rai^e  of  hills,  to  which  is  given  in  the  north 
the  name  of  La  Cuesta  de  la  Lia^  in  the  middle  La 
Cuesta  de  Puren,  and  in  the  soutb  La  Cuesta  de  los 
Pinares.  It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Tabolebo, 
Biobio,  and  Pichoiquen,  toward  the  north ;  on  the 
south  by  the  laco  and  the  Clholehol.  It  has  the 
fort  and  village  of  Nacimiento  on  the  line  of  its 
northern  boundaryj  and  the  fort  of  Puren  near  its 
cei^tre,  and  is  eight  leagues  distant  from  that  of 
Arauco,  and  also  eight  leagues  from  the  scite  of 
Tucapelviqo.  At  no  great  distance  from  the  fort 
of  Puren  are  some  gold  mines. 

3.  Repocuba,  including  the  district  of  Quichera- 
guas  iu  the  Cordillera,  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the 
former,  is  watered  by  many  streams  tributary  to 
the  river  Cauten,  and  would  by  the  aid  of  industry 
become  a  country  of  great  fertility.  The  Spaniards 
built ;  a  town  upon  the  river  Cauten,  in  a  spot 
beautifully  situated  ;  it  was  several  times  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  Indians.  When  the  Spaniards 
finally  withdrew,  the  place  was  totally  destroyed ;  not 

2  I  2 
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even  a  vestige  now  remains  of  its  former  situation. 
This  town,  called  the  city  of  Imperial,  was  seated 
twelve  miles  from  the  sea,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Las  Damas  with  the  Cauten,  where  both  rivers  are  so 
deep  that  vessels  of  considerable  burden  have  laid 
close  to  the  city  walls.  The  river  is  broad  and  na- 
vigable, and  might  be  formed  into  a  fine  harbour ^  but 
that  at  the  entrance  there  is  a  bar.  The  river  has 
three  fathoms  and  a  half  water  close  to  the  banks. 
The  country  around  is  described  as  being  remark- 
ably beautiful,  the  hills  are  gentle  and  undukiting, 
and  the  seasons  so  well  supplied  with  rain  and  dews 
that  irrigation  is  no  where  necessary :  all  parts  of 
the  country  alike  are  capable  of  producing  wheat, 
^  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds,  in  great  profu- 
sion,  and  the  pasture  is  excellent.  This  place  is  forty 
leagues  from  Concepcion. 

4.  BoROA,  including  Mequegua  on  the  eastward, 
is  a  large  tract  of  country,  between  the  rivers 
Cauten  and  Totten :  it  is  well  watered,  has  nume- 
rous  vallies  and  level  plains,  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

5.  ToLTEN,  divided  by  the  Indians  into  high  and 
low  Tolten,  lies  between  the  rivers  Tolten  and  Tres 
Graces :  it  is  well  watered  by  the  numerous  rivulets 
and  auxiliary  branches  of  these  rivers  ;  has  very  ex- 
tensive plains,  and  many  rich  vallies,  with  fine  timber 
and  a  water  communication  with  the  harbour  of 
Valdivia.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Tolten  the  Spaniaids 
several  times  attempted  to  establish  thecityofVilla- 
rica,  but  were  always  driven  out  by  the  Indians,  who 
destroyed  the  place.  This  town  was  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  productive  plain,  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  a  lake,  called  by  the  same  name  by  the  Spa- 
niards,  and  Lauqiien  by  the  Indians :  it  is  near  the 
base  of  the  volcano  of  Villarica,  in  whose  neigh- 
bourhood there  are  said  to  be  many  rich  goldmines: 
the  town  was  120  miles  distant  from  Concepcion, 
and  fifty  miles  from  Imperial. 

The  river  Tolten  is  said  to  be  navigable  by  ships 
of  a  large  class,  there  being  no  obstruction  to  their 
entrance  from  the  sea. 

Thirty  miles  north  of  Valdivia  is  the  river  Queuli. 
Small  vessels  can  enter  this  river  with  facility. 

The  country  to  the  southward  of  Valdivia  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts;  the  westernmost  called  Guinchi, 
being  inhabited  by  the  Guinchis,  or  Cunches,  the 
easternmost  by  the  Huilliches. 

Guinchi  is  stated  to  be  a  magnificent  country, 
well  watered,  delightfully  wooded,  and  gifted  with 
a  most  genial  climate :  towards  the  south,  more 
especially,  it  is  very  level.  Here  are  the  lakes  of 
Osorno  and  Huanaeo,  both  of  considerable  extent. 
Greneral  Ambrosio  O'Higgins,  when  commander  in 
the  south,  endeavoured  to  re-establish  the  former 
settlement  here,  but  he  failed  in  the  attempt.  As  a 
reward,  however,  for  his  exertions  in  pacifying  the 
Indians,  and  for  other  important  services  rendered 
to  Chile  and  Peru,  he  obtained  from  the  King  of 
Spain  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Osorno. 

VaIiDIVIa  is  the  district  included  between  the 
rivers  Tres  Cruces  and  Callacalla,  including  to  the 
eastward  the  territory  of  Huanahue.  The  country 
is  extremely  fertile,  less  hilly  than  the  more  northern 
provinces,  almost  its  whole  extent  being  susceptible 
of  cultivation.      Very  small  portions  of  the  interior 
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are  cultivated  by  tbe  few  Indians  who  inhabit  it 
The  country  is  abundantly  wooded,  well  watered, 
has  extensive  plains  and  rich  valleys  covered  with 
the  wild  strawberry,  and  the  margins  of  its  rivers 
crowded  with  wild  apple  trees. 

The  harbour  of  Valdivia  is  unquestionably  the 
finest  in  the  Pacific ;  its  entrance  is  known  by  two 
remarkable  hills,  of  which  that  on  the  north,  esiSed  the 
Morro  Bonifacio,  is  considerably  higher  than  that  (m 
the  south,  called  the  Morro  Gk>nzalo.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour  there  are  from  fourteen  to  nineteen 
fathoms  water,  decreasing  gradually  to  eight  fathoms 
in  the  narrowest  part  <rf  the  channel,  \duch  is  three 
quartiers  of  a  mile  wide ;  on  the  northern  side  i$  the 
castle  of  Niebia,  and  on  the  southern  the  strong  fort 
of  Amatgos.  On  passing  this  narrow  straight  we 
arrive  at  a  large  estuary,  in  the  mid$t  of  which 
are  several  islands,  formed  by  the  rivers  which 
flow  into  it :  in  the  south-west  Corner  of  this  bay, 
under  the  shelter  of  high,  rocky,  and  steep  hiUs^ 
and  under  the  castle  of  Coral,  is  the  principal  har- 
bour, where  ships  of  the  line  can  ride  ia  id»fbty 
secure  irbm  all  winds :  the  Water  is  here  so  deep 
and  smooth  that  a  man  of  war  has  beai  hdv^ 
down  and  careened  so  close  to  the  shoi^e  that  per- 
sons have  walked  from  the  landiug'^ktce  to  the 
vessel  upon  a  |dank.  The  deptii  of  w^ter  in  the 
centre  of  the  bay  is  from  six  to  seven  fathoms, 
and  five  fathoms  close  to  tite  shore:  from  Point 
Niebia  to  Point  Santa  Rosa,  about  half  it  Hiile 
to  the  eastward  of  Coral  Castle,  the  bar  of  the  rivers 
Tres  Cruces  and  Cailacalla  stretches  across  tibie  es*- 
imopy.     The  water  is  hero  diminished  to  £rar  fa- 
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thems,  whieh  gradually  lessens  to  two  fMh(HDS  neajp 
the  Islaiid  of  Manzira,  which  is  about  three-fourdis 
of  a  mile  loug,  and  one-third  of  a  mile  broad,  placed 
in  frdnt  of  the  narrow  entrance,  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile  from  the  Niebla  point,  between  whidi  is 
the  channel  that  leads  up  to  the  town  of  Valdivia. 
Farther  within  this  estuary,  to  the  westward,  is  the 
Island  Del  Rey,  between  which  and  the  niain  land  is 
a  channel  rath^  more  than  a  quarts  of  a  mile 
broad,  hairing  from  three  to  four  fathoms  water* 
Farther  inwards  are  several  little  islets,  and  mn 
island  called  Constantine  in  front  of  the  town  of 
Valdivia:  between  this  island  and  the  main  land 
small  ships  caii  proceed  in  safety  as  far  as  Valdiyia, 
while  larger  vessels  require  to  pass  betweai  the  is- 
lands Constantine  and  Del  Rey.  The  town  of  Val- 
divia stands  on  a  point  of  land  at  the  mouth,  and  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  river  CallacaUa,  and  is 
sixteen  miles  from  the  anchorage  at  Coral  Castle : 
it  is  seated  on  an  elevated  plain,  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  beautiful  and  romantic  country.  In 
front  of  the  town  is  another  island,  foritl^  by  the 
junction  of  the  two  Tivers  CallacaUa  and  Tres 
Cruces.  The  town  of  Valdivia  is  small,  and  with  its 
Indian  suburb  contains  a  population  of  about  800. 
The  interior  of  the  country  belongs  to  the  Indians. 
The  government  of  Chile  exercises  no  farther  juris- 
diction over  it  than  the  space  within  the  immedmte 
range  of  its  guns.  The  harbour  of  Valdivia  is 
strongly  fortified,  mounting  in  its  several  forts  and 
castles,  at  the  time  it  was  captured  in  ISiiO,  by  Lord 
Cochrane,  128  pieces  of  cannon  of  various  calibres ; 
its  four  principal  batteries  being  at  four  nearly  equal 
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points,  mounting  100  guns,  whose  fines  cross  eadi 
oth^  in  all  directions,  commanding  at  the  same 
time  the  entrance,  the  anchorage,  and  the  diannel 
that  leads  to  Valdivia.  The  diffenait  armed  sta- 
tions and  forts  are  numerous  :  a  little  to  the  west- 
ward of  point  Gonzalo  is  the  fort  of  Aquada  del 
Inglis,  which  commands  a  small  landing  place;  near 
it,  and  a  little  farther  to  the  westward,  is  Fort  San 
Carlos,  mounting  several  pieces  of  cannon:  at  the 
southern  point  of  the  narrow  entrance  into  the  hay, 
overlooking  the  low  perpendicular  and  inaccessible 
rocky  parapet  that  forms  the  margin  of  the  channel, 
is  the  Fort  of  Amargos ;  a  little  farther  to  the 
southward  is  the  hill  of  Chorocomayo,  on  which  are 
two  powerful  batteries  one  behind  the  other,  and 
still  more  to  the  southward  is  the  great  castle  ^  of 
coral,  which  as  well  as  Chorocomayo  commaiids  the 
anchorage.  On  the  island  Manzanera  is  a  square 
fort  mounted  with  large  cannon  .  which  command 
the  passages  of  the  river,  the  anchorage,  and  the 
entrance :  on  the  southern  point  of  Niebia  promon- 
tory, on  the  northern  coast,  is  the  castle  of  Piojo, 
well  moimted  with  cannon ;  and  at  the  -,  western 
point  of  the  promontory  in  front  of  Amargos,  and 
abreast  of  the  narrow  entrance,  is  the  great  castle  of 
Niebia.  There  are  in  the  whole  fifteen,  forts,  jso 
-placed  that  no  ship  could  enter  the  harbour  and  an- 
chor  there  if  the  garrison  took  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions  to  prevent  them.  The  inacessible  nature 
of  the  coast,  the  only  landing-place  being  at  the 
Aquada  del  Inglis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Moiro  Gronzalo, 
and  the  position  of  the  batteries,  render  a  debarka- 
tion within  their  range  impossible.     On  the  l«ad 
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side  the  defiles  leading  to  the  forts  are  so  narirow, 
rocky,  and  steep,  as  to  be  easily  and  effectually  de- 
fended by  a  small  number  of  men  against  any  force 
that  could  be  brought  against  them. 

The  number  of  guns  mounted  upon  these  several 
batteries  when  taken  possession  of  by  Lord  Coch- 
rane were  as  follows ;■      .     .    . 

No.  of  Pounders. 


Pounders 

24 

17 
57 

74 

16 

4 
4 

8 

14 
12 

12 

12 

4 

4 

8 

13 
1 

14 

4 

-1 
11 

12 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

Total. 

Brass  . . 
Iron    . , 

53 
15 

3 

128 

The  brass  guns  were  handsome  pieces  of  ordnance, 
all  mounted,  and  in  an  efficient  state  for  service.  The 
principal  battery  of  Niebla,  as  well  as  that  of  Amar- 
gos,  had  each  two  furnaces  for  heating  shot,  for  the 
guns  of  twenty-four  pounds  calibre. 

The  forts  of  San  Carlos  and  Abanzada  de  Choro- 
comayo  had  each  of  them  a  similar  furnace.  A 
little  in  front  of  the  principal  wall  of  Coral  Castle  was 
a  battery  of  four  twenty-four  pounders  with  a  fur- 
nace for  heating  shot ;  and  in  Niebla,  near  its  prin- 
cipal battery,  was  a  fine  twelve  inch  mortar,  and  ten 
howitzers,  pedriros. 

This  place,  unquestionably  the  strongest  in  the 
whole  continent  of  Spanish  America,  was  in  an  ad- 
mirable; state  of  defence  with  a  garrison  of  800  men, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Hoyos,  besides  a  body 
of  troops  in  the  town  of  Valdivia,  at  the  beginning 
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of  t^  jeat  1820,  when  Lprd  Cochrane  returning 
from  his  first  fruitless  attadc  upon  .Callao»  and  b^ng 
nnwilUng  to  return  to  Valparaiso  until  he  had 
achieved  something  of  importance,  conceived  the 
bold  idea  of  carrjring  this  strong  hold  of  the  Spaniards 
hjr  a  coop  de  main :  he  therefwe  sailed  alone  in  the 
frigate  O'Higgins  to  Valdivia,  and  imder  Spanish 
colours  entered  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  bay  and 
surveyed  it ;  satisfied  of  the  practicability  of  his  de- 
signs he  went  to  Talcuhuano,  obtained  promptly 
from  General  Freyre  a  small  detachment  of  250 
teoops,  commanded  by  Major  Beauche,  a  French- 
man,  which,  together  with  his  own  mariners,  under 
Major  Miller,  amounted  to  318  men.  With  these  he 
returned  in  the  O'Higgins,  which  on  account  of  her 
leaky  state  could  with  difficulty  be  kept  from  sink- 
ing by  continual  working  of  her  pumps,  having 
never  less  than  eight  feet  water  in  her  hold:  accom- 
panied by  a  small  brig  and  schooner  as  transports, 
he  kept  out  of  sight  of  the  signal  posts,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  2d  February  landed  the  troops  in  the 
roost  orderly  manner  at  the  landing  place  of  the 
Aquada  dd  Inglis,  outside  of  the  harbour.  The 
soldiers  advanced  to  the  attack  with  spirit,  while  he 
went  in  his  boat  to  reconnoitre  the  condition  of  the 
forts,  so  that  by  hailing  he  cduld  more  effectually 
animate  and  direct  their  operations,  as  he  had  the 
fuUest  confidence  in  the  bravery  of  the  military  com- 
manders. So  admirably  were  the  measures  taken^ 
and  so  promptly  executed,  tiiot  the  fort  of  the  Aquada 
'del  Inglis  was  t^en  before  the  garrison  had  time  to 
give  the  alann^  San  Carlos  was  then  stormed  and 
iak&A,  the  garrison  flying  in  the  dark  to  Choromayo 
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Alto:  SO  quick  was  the  pursuit,  that  the  6onqaer())cd 
in  the  dark  entered  pell-mell  into  the  succeeding 
forts/ which  were  opened  to  receive  the  affrighted 
Spaniards,  who  cried  out  to  their  comrades  to  be 
received:  in  this  way  before  mid^ght  the  strong 
holds  of  Aquada  del  Inglis,  San  Carlos,  Amargos, 
the  two  Chorocomayos,  and  Coral  Castle,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Lord  Cochrane 
brought  his  ship  into  the  bay  next  morning,  under 
a  heaVy  fire  from  the  enemy's  forts,  and  anchoreid  in 
front  of  Niebla,  at  Hie  same  time  embarking  the 
military  from  the  opposite  side  in  boats,  so  as  to  hudd 
them  in  two  divisions,  the  one  to  storm  Niebla  and 
Piojo,  Ute  other  to  capture  Manzanera:  the  affrighted 
garrisons,  having  seen  the  patriot  flags  hoisted  on  the 
oi^)osite  fortresses,  and  observing  the  O'Higgins 
lowering  her  ports  to  open  a  fire  upon  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  perceiving  the  approach  of  the 
patriot  troops,  fled  from  their  guns  with  predpita^ 
tion  towards  the  city,  abandoning  these  strong  holds 
to  the  possession  of  the  victorious  troops^  Tfaini 
with  a  single  ship  and  with  less  thian  half  the  nuuH 
ber  of  troops  wliich  garrisoned  these  impr^^ble 
forts  did  the  well-judging,  brave,  and  gallant  saSor 
captul^  the  itaportant  post  of  Valdivia :  his  toss  wmb 
only  seven  men  killed  and  nineteen  wound^';.lii 
the  forts  were  captured  the  commander  of  the  places 
Colonel  Hoyos,  fiVe  commissioned  officers,  seventy^^ 
six  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  bei^ides  a 
loss  on  the  enemy's  side  of  three  officers  and  ten 
soldier^  killed  and  twenty-one  wounded.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  splendid  feats  ever  recorded  ia 
history.     All  the  military  stores  pf  the  j^aniards 
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fell  into  his  hands,  among  them  upwards  of  a  thou* 
sand  cwt  of  gunpowder,  10,000  cannon  shot,  of 
which  2,500  were  brass,  J  70,000  musket  cartridges, 
and  other  stores  in  proportion.  The  troops,  in- 
cluding those  who  escaped  from  the  batteries 
on  the  south-side  during  the  night,  as  well  as 
those  flying*  from  the  north,  retired  with  con- 
sternation to  the.  town  of  Valdivia,  whither 
Lord  Cochrane  followed  them  at,  the  head  of  the 
soldiers,  marines,  and  sailors :  he  marched  to  the 
plaza,  or  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  planted 
with  his  own  hand  the  independant  standard  of 
Chile:  he  found  here  no  opposition,  as  the  affrighted 
Spaniards  had  retired  to  the  woods  among  the 
Indians.  After  arranging  matters  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  town,  leaving  the  troops  in  garrison, 
and  the  O'Hi^ns  to  be  hove  down  in  Coral  Bay, 
in  order  to  repair  the  terrible  damage  she  had  suis- 
tained  on  leaving  Talcahuana  Bay,  he  returned 
alone  to  Valparaiso  in  the  little  schooner  Montezuma, 
which  only  mounted  one  single  swivel  gun,  having 
his  flag  waving  at  the  head  of  her  small  mast. 

Lord  Cochrane  on  his  return,  instead  of  being 
hailed  by  the  government  for  the  services  he  had  ren- 
dered, was  anmiyed  by  every  possible  vexation  ;  the 
Minister  of  War  declaring,  that  instead  of  reward  he 
deserved  to  have  lost  his  life  in  the  enterprise, 
as  it  was  the  act  of  a  madman ! ! !  This  Minister 
secretly  carried  on  a  series  of  intrigues,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  degrade  the  Admiral,  and  lessen  the 
glory  which  his  brilliant  services  had  so  well  de- 
served. This  originated  from  motives  of  the  most 
narrow-minded  jealousy   and   the  most  unworthy 
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prejudices.  He  did  not  even  receive  a  public 
acknowledgment  of  thanks  for  this  brilliant  exploit^ 
till,  for  his  own  indemnification  in  having  acted 
without  orders,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  offi- 
cers and  men  serving  under  him,  he  was  obliged,  after  ' 
a  long  delay,  to  solicit  the  boon ;  and  even  then,  the 
payment  of  prize  money  for  the  stores  taken  in  the 
fortresses  was  actually  refused  to  the  victors  !  It  was 
only  when  Lord  Cochrane's  indignation  was  raised 
at  the  ingratitude  of  the  government  of  Chile,  and  it 
was  feared  he  was  about  to  retire  in  disgust,  that  the 
requisite  form  of  thanks  was  conceded,  that  medals 
were  distributed  to  the  victorious  troops,  and  that  a 
mere  nominal  reward  of  the  grant  of  an  estate  was 
given  to  Lord  Cochrane  as  a  compensation  for  his 
brilliant  services.* 

"*  The  following  anecdote  is  an  apt  illustration  of  Lord 
Cochrane,  as  a  naval  commander ;  it  will  show  that^  when  once 
resolved  on  an  enterprize  which  he  considers  practicable,  no  im- 
pediments^ however  discouraging^  are  sufficient  to  deter  him  :— 

The  leaky  state  of  the  Admiral's  ship  has  been  mentioned :  it 
was  occasioned  thus :  after  having  reconnoitred  the  harbour  of 
Valdivia  he  returned  to  Talcahuano.  His  want  of  e£fective 
officers  caused  him  the  greatest  difficulties;  he  had  only  two 
officers  on  boards  and  they  were  Lieutenants ;  one  of  these  was 
under  arrest  for  gross  disobedience  of  orders^  and  the  other  was 
utterly  incapable  of  performing  the  requisite  duty  of  a  lieutenant. 
Lord  Cochrane  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  perform  the  several 
duties  of  Captain  and  Lieutenant,  and  to  take  turn  in  the  watch 
with  his  only  officer.  On  leaving  the  bay  of  Talcahuano,  the 
wind  fell,  and  the  ship  was  becalmed  under  the  island  of  Quari- 
quina;  he  did  not  leave  the  deck  till  after  midnight,  when  having 
given  his  orders  he  went  into  Jiis  cabin  to  take  a  short  repose. 
His  order  to  the  lieutenant  was  to  call  him  upon  the  least  stir 
of  wind.  Scarcely  had  the  Admiral  left  the  deck  when  the 
lieutenant  quitted  his  post,  leaving  a  young  lad,  a  midshipman,  in 
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command  of  the  yeoBd.  A  fareese  wjpnxagnp,  and  tlia  la4i  niM;ead 
of  calling  the  Admiral>  attempted  to  work  the  ship  himself,  and 
run  her  on  a  sand  hank  dose  to  the  shore.  The  tid^  was  falling, 
but  Lord  Codirane,  ever  ready  with  means  suited  to  the  emergency 
of  the  cake,  tuceeeded  in  getting  her  off  die  bank ;  she  was,  how- 
ever^ coosidembly  damaged.  Part  of  her  ttim  ked  was  knod^ed 
cff,  and  the  planking  called  the  garboard  streak  was  crushed^  and 
she  made  water  fast.  Lord  Codirane  still,  however,  resolved  to 
take  the  ship  to  Valdivia  and  accomplish  his  purpose.  Notwith- 
gtanding  the  pdmps^ere  kept  incessantly  at  work,  the  water  in- 
creased to  eight  feet,  die  sailed  badly,  and  every  one  tsxcegt  himself 
expected  she  would  founder  at  sea.  Finding  that  the  water  now 
no  longer  gained  upon  the  pumps,  he  persevered,  brought  her  off 
the  high-land  of  Valdivia,  where  she  remained  during  the  nigbt 
tl»  place  was  captured.  She  was  afterwards  repaired  and  coppered 
cm  the  spot. 
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